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YALUABLV WORKS RBCBNTLY PUBLISHED BT 

GOULD, KENDALL AND LINCOLN. 
HISTOBr OF AHfiBICAN BAPTIST IISSIOHS 

IN ASIA, AFRICA, EUROPE AND NORTH AMERICA. 

By William Gahhell, A. M., 

Professor in Brown University. With Maps and an Appendix. 

From ike " Macedonian.'** 

It affords as great pleasare to state that a book with the above title is Jost 
published. A work that should give a consecutive history of our missions in an 
attractive and impressive form, and at a moderate price, has been long and 
greatly needed for the instruction, conviction, and encouragement of the thou- 
sands on whom they depend fur support. Such a work they now have. It Is 
no compilation given in the language of journals and letters before published, 
but a book almost every line of which is in the words of the author. From a 
very wide and varied range of topics he has selected facts with Adelity and , 
discrimination, and has so grouped and described them, as to make a narrative * 
which cannot fail to interest and profit every class of readers. Some may wish 
the book had been more minute in its details. But this could not be withoot 
changing its design and diminishing its value. 

The work embraces 372 pages 13mo., with seven maps of countries in 
Asia and Africa, and an appendix in which will be found several valuable 
tables. It is to be printed and bound in the publisher's best style, and aoU at tka 
unusually low price of seventy-Jive cents a copy ! 

The work was written at the request of the Executive Committee of the Mis- 
sionary Union, and the manuscript was submitted to the examination of a com- 
mittee in eveiy respect qualified to decide as to its truthfulness and its literary 
merits. Their certificate we publish entire as the strongest commendation w 
the work which can be desired : — 

CSRTIPICATC. 

Thb uiVDiasioivsD, having been requested by the Executive Committee of 
the Missionary Union, to read in manuscript. Professor Gammeli's Hiitort or 
Amebicait' Baptist Missioni, are happy in being able to state that, in our 
opinion, the work is well adapted to accomplish the important purposes for 
which it was written. 

Such a history we think to be much needed, and worthy erf* being read by all. 
It exhibits gratifying evidence of research, fidelity and skill. It sets before the 
reader, in a lucid manner, facts that should never be forsotten. Some of them. 
in power to awaken attention and touch the heart, could scarcely be surpassed 
by fiction. Others are full of instruction, presenting the rich fruits of varied ex- 
perience ; or coming in impressive tones of Christian love and admonition from 
the graves of those who, in making known the way of salvation, have cheerfully 
laid down their lives in distant lands. . And others still abound in encourage- 
ment, giving us to see unequivocal tokens of success, — the foundations of idola- 
try and superstition shaken ; the Holy Scripturei translated ; the press sending 
forth messages of Divine truth ; children gathered into schools, and brought 
under evangelical influence ; the gospel proclaimed by missionaries and native 
preachers ; converts multiplied ; the ordinances of Christ administered ; churches 
constituted, exemplifying in the lives of their members the power and loveliness 
of primitive Christianity, and sending up to heaven, from overflowing hearts, 
tile voice of prayer, and hymns of praise ; — all "urging us onward in the mis- 
sionary enterprise, and all fitted to excite our gratitude to God, in view of the 
Signal blessing which he has already bestowed on our feeble endeavors. 

SPENCER H. CONE, 
DANIEL SHARP, 
IRAH CHASE. 
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BBCBNTLY P1TBLI8HBD. 

THE EARfH~AND MAN: 

Lectures on Comparative Pbysical Geography, considered in its Relation to the 
History of Mankind. Br Arnold Gutot, Prof, of Phys. Geo. & Hist, Neo- 
cliateL Translated from the French, by Prof. C. C. Felton. With niastiatlonsL 

From Prtf, Lonia Jlgassii, 
" I understand that you are about publishing the lectures of Prof. Gayot on 
Physical Geography. Having been his friend from childhood, as a fellow stu- 
dent in college, and as a colleague in the same university, I may be permitted 
to express my high sense of the value of his attainments. Mr. Guynt has not 
only been at the best school, that of the Ritter and Humboldt, and become fa- 
miliar with the present state of the science of our earth, but he has himself, in 
many instances, drawn new conclusions from the facts now ascertained, and 
presented most of them in a new point of view. Several of the most brilliant 
generalizations developed in his lectures, are his ; and if more extensively cir- 
culated, will not only render the study of geography more attiactive, but actually 
show it in its true light, namely, as the science of the relations which exist be- 
tween nature and man, throughout history ; of the contrasts observed between 
the different parts of the globe ; of the laws of horizontal and vertical forms of 
the dry land, in its contact with the sea; of climate, &c. It would be highly 
serviceable, it seems to me, for the benefit of schools and teachers, that you 
should induce Mr. Guyot to write a series of graduated text- books of geography, 
from the first elements, up to a scientific treatise. It would give new life to 
these studies, in this country, and be the best preparation for sound statistical 
. investigations." 

Prom Pref. George Tieknor^ Bottom. 
GxifTLCMEiv :— I was very glad a few days ago, to learn, incidentally, that yoa 
intend to publish Guyot's Lectures on Physical Geography. I attended as 
many of them as I could with convenience, besides which, I read them as they 
appeared in the Daily Traveller ; and I have no doubt yon will, by making them 
easily accessible, render a service at once to the cause of science and of popular 
education. Their familiar and simple manner, will, I hope, cause them to be 
used in our schools, where I think their modest learning and ' religious philoso- 

Ehy will make them an excellent foundation for the study of all geography, as It 
I now taught, and especially of that higher geography which connects itself 
with the destinies of the whole human race. 

Your obedient servant, 

GEO. TICKNOR. 

The work is also highly commended by Prof. B. Pierce, Harvard University, 
Charles Rumner, Esq., George 8. Uillard, Esq., Rev. E. N. Kirk, and many others. 

WAYLARD'S UNIT£R81TI SERMONS. 

Sermons delivered in Brown University. By Feancis Watland. 
CoifTENTi. — Theoretical Atheism. Practical Atheism. The Moral Character 
of Man, Love to God. The Fall of Man. Justification by Works Impossible. 
Preparation for the Advent of the Messiah. The Work of the Messiah. Justi- 
fication by Faith. A Day in the Life of Jesus of Nazareth. The Fall of Peter. 
The Church of Christ. The Unity of the Church. The Duty of Obedience to 
the Civil Magistrates. The recent Revolutions in Europe. 



TH£ PEKSON AND WORK OF CHRIST. 

Br Erneit Sartorius, D. D. Translated from the German, by Rev. O. S. 
Stearns, A. M. Cloth. 4^ Cents. 

A work of much ability, and presenting the argument in a style that will be new 
to most American readers, it will deservedly attract attention. — A*. T. O^ervor. 

Whether we consider the importance of the subject discussed, or the perspicu- 
ous exhibition of truth in the volume before us, the chaste and elegant style 
u.<ted, or the devout spirit of the author, we cannot but dpsiro that the work may 
mvct \v;lh an p\lfri*ivp rirrnlntion. — Christian Jntlrx. 
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BBCSHT];.T rUBLISHSD. 

PROVERBS FoFtHE PEOPLE: 

Or, Illiutratians of Practical Godlinen drawn from the Book of Wisdom* 
BY E. L. MAGOON. 

There Is not a richer mine of precioiu thoughts and striking aphorisms, than flio 
Book of the Proverbs of Solomon. With an easy and attractiTe style, Mr. Hagoon 
possesses an extensive acqnaintance with ancient and modem literature, and Inter- 
weaves his practical reflections with varied illustradons and quotations ; rendering 
his work as entertaining as it is instructive. It is a book for Uie people ; " disouaa- 
ing the exalted principles of Christian moralitv in a manner adapted to the compre- 
hension of the great mass of mankind." — Cknstiam Union ^y Dr. Baird, 

This work turns the Book of Proverbs to excellent account. It illustrates the 
great rules and principles of moral obligation, with admirable ^ect. If the whole 
wortd would study it and practise upon it, there would not long be occasion to praj 
fbr the millennium. — jStlbanf Argua. 



REPUBLICAN CHRISTIANITY: 

Or, True Liberty ; as Exhibited in the Life, Precepts, and Early Disciples of tho 
Great Redeemer. By £. L. Maoooit. Author of " Proverbs for the 
People,'* "Orators of the American Revolution," &c. 
To all who hate tyranny, revere humanity,believe \a progress, and follow Chriat, 
this woriL is inscribed. 

CoNTSNTS.— Part I. The Bepublioui Character of Jesus Christ. Chap. 1. Th« 
Infancy of Christ, n. The Youth of Christ. lU. The Manhood of Christ. IT. 
Christ as a Preacher. Y. The Sacrifice of Christ.— Part II. The Republican Consa- 
tation of the Primitive Church. Chap. I . The Church without a King. II. Without 
a Pope. in. Without a Bishop. IT . Without a Priest. Y. Without an Aristocrat.— 
Part. m. The Republican Influence of Christian Doctrine. Chap. I. Christianity the 
Solace of the Obscure. II. The Patron of the Aspiring. III. The Fortifier of the 
Weak. lY. The Deliverer of the Oppressed. Y. The Rewarder of the Sacrificed. 

It is adapted to the spirit of the times. It meets and answers thb great inquhry 
of the present day. It described clearly the corruptions of past times, the imper- 
fections of the present, and the changes that must be effected in the forms and spirit 
of religion, and through religion upon the State, to secure to us better and brighter 
prospects for the future. The author is not afraid to expose and condemn the errort 
and corruptions, either of Vb» Church or State. — ChriHian WatckmoM. 

J-D. this work the author brings the teachings of Scripture to bear upon the sub- 
ject of political institutions, and deduces the principles of ftee government flrom the 
precepts of the Saviour, and the maxims of pure Christianity. We commend the 
volume to the notice of all who are interested in the important study of the con- 
nection between good morals and good government. — Boston Courier, 

The great topics of the book, are, the Republican Character of Jesus Christ, the 
Republican Constitution of the Primitive Church, and the Republican Influence at 
Christian Doctrine. That portion of the work which treats of the republican char- 
acter of the Primitive Church, has especially pleased us. Mr. M. has at his com- 
mand a rich store of learning, from which he skilfully draws abundant evidence for 
the support of the position he assumes. — Boston Recorder* 



THE SOCIAL PSALMIST, 

A New Selection of Hymns for Conference Meetings and Family Worship. 
Bt BABorr Stow and S. P. Smith. 

(n?^ This selection has been in preparation nearly five years. It has been the 
aim of the editors to supply a work of not only elevated poetic and musical merit, 
but of true devotional spirit, embracing, with many new hymns, all those which 
have been long fiunlliar in the Conference meeting, and hallowed by early associa- 
tion of home and social prayer. 

The work forms an admirable companion to the Psalmist, and we hope wiH be 
widely used in connection with l^. — JVne York Rrcordrr. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO THEOLOGICAL SCIENCE. 

BT JOHN HARRIS, D.D. 



THE PRE-ADAMITE EARTH. 

7%e present is the first cfa series <^ volumes projected by the Author } each vohame 
to be complete in itself^ and will tqtpear at intervals. By a special arrangement with 
the AuTHOB, the American Publishers will be supplied with the early sheets of the fit" 
ture volumes iff this series^ and will issue them si$nMltaneously with the London EditioH. 

NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

It seems to us a very successAil specimen of the synthetical mode of reasoning. 
It puts the mind on a new track, and is well fitted to awaken its energies and ex- 
pand its yiews. We hare neyer seen the natural sciences, particularly Geology, 
made to give so decided and unimpeachable a testimony to revealed truth. He 
appears to allow it all that it can justly claim, all indeed that its adTocates can iidrly 
claim for it, while the int^rity and truth of the Scriptures are maintained invio- 
late. And the wonders of God's works, which he has here grouped together, convey 
a most magnificent and even overpowering idea of the Great Creator. We wish ttiat 
we could devote a week, uninterruptedly, to its perusal and re-perusal. — Christian 
Mirror^ Portland. 

A work of theological science, not to be passed over with a glance, and not to be 
understood on a cursory perusal. It applies certain principles or laws to the suc- 
cessive stages of the pre- Adamite earth ; to the historical develof»ment of man ; to 
the fomily ; to the nation ; to the Son of God ; to the church ; to the Bible revela- 
tion, and to the ftiture prospects of humanity. It is a careflQly prepared voliune, 
calculated to assist an understanding of important truths, and of the great ends of 
Creation. — Evening TVanseripty Boston, 



MAN PRIMEVAL: 

Qr, THB C0!fSTITUTI0If AND PRIMITIVE CofTDITION OP THS HcMAN BsiITO. 

With a fine Portrait of the Author. 

NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

It surpasses in interest its predecessor. It is an able attempt to carry out the 
author's grand conception. His purpose is to unfold, as fkr as possible, the suc- 
cessive steps by which God is accomplishing his purpose to manifest His all-sufil- 
ciency. * * * The reader is led along a pathway abounding with rich and valuable 
thought, going on ft^m the author's opening propositions to their complete demon- 
stration. To students of mental and moral science, it will be a valuable contribu- 
tion, and will assuredly secure their attention. — Christian ChronicU, Phil. 

Dr. Harris, though a young man, has placed himself in the very front rank of 
scientific writers, and his essays attract the attention of the most erudite scholars 
of the age. — JV*cio York Observer. 

It is eminently philosophical, and at the same time glowing and eloquent. It 
cannot fail to have a wide circle of readers, or to repay richly the hours which are 
given to its pages. — JVeic York Recorder. 

The reputation of the author of this volume is co-extensive with the En^ish lan- 
guage. The work before us manifests much learning and metaphysical acumen. 
Its great recommendation is, its power to cause the reader to think and reflect. — 
Boston Recorder. 

Reverently recognizing the Bible as the foundation and exponent of trutA, he is 
as independent and fearless as he is original and forcible ; and he adds to these 
qualities consummate skill in argument and elegance of diction.— JV. Y. Commercial 
.^.Irniiter. 
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PREFACE. 



A BEHEMBBAKCE of mj esrlj wants, and a regard to 
the natural action of the mind in oompoaing sermooBy led 
to the preparation of the following work. 

Without detracting from the sabetantial merits of exist- 
ing works on preaching, I may just mention two particulars 
in which they have appeared to me deficient Thej do 
not contemplate the actual position of a man who under- 
takes to compose a sermon ; and, consequently, they do not 
unfold the process through which his mind ought to pass. 
In other words, they contemplate a sermon, as composed ; 
not the man, as preparing to compose, and as actually com* 
posing, a sermon. This remark presents the idea on which 
a chief part of the following work is huilt, and which is 
also employed hy Gresley in his Treatise on Preaching. 

1* 
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6 FBBFACE. 

For this idea I am as mach indebted to Cicero and Quino- 
tilian, as to mj own experience: probably, more; for 
nature has not sufficient play in many of our studies ; and 
however ready she may be to indicate the proper starting- 
point, some of us need more than a hint, from other quar- 
teiB, in order to accept her guidance. 

The other particular alluded to, is, that in some valuable 
works on this subject a student is left without a proper 
view, and without proper specimens, of sermons commonly 
denominated textuaL Now, however superior are sermons 
which are marked b^ unity of subject — and the following 
pages will bear testimony to a high valuation of them on 
my part — the experience of the pulpit, and the mental 
constitution and habits of huge masses of hearers, and of 
mmiy preachers, clearly show that textual sermons are not 
to be dispensed with. Much space is not required for 
instructions on such sermons ; still, a practical view of them 
is evidently desirable. 

Though I have intimated that existing works do not 
meet the wants which I have felt as a teacher, yet I have 
not the presumption to suppose that every want of teach- 
ers, or of young ministers, will be met by the present vol- 
ume. Indeed, on the subject of preaching, the range for 
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FBBFAOS. 7 

precepts and adrke is so ami^ey and the denuuid lor eoa»* 
mem sense and pbilosophj, for experience and oboenrataoi^ 
is so constant; the peculiarities of taste and eostom in dif> 
ferent denominations of Christians^ as well as the diveiai- 
ties of time and place, all exerting an influenza on pread^ 
ing^ are so many, that it would be marveUons if any one 
bodi on the subject shocdd receive nniyersal &yor. 

This volume takes for giantedy that the student has 
already become acquainted with the works of CSampbell 
and Whatelyon rhetoric; more particulariy, with the latter 
author's Elements of Bhetoric. No book exhibits, better 
than the last-mentioned, the principles on which a man 
mnst act, who would reason justly and cogently, write or 
speak lucidly and earnestly, and thus be able to ^ cany his 
point** 

The present work presupposes, also, the possession and 
the habitual cultivation, by candidates for the ministiy, of 
personal religion. It does not, therefore, discuss the neces- 
sity of piety to a preacher. The general spirit of a work 
on preaching, and particular suggestions naturally occurr- 
ing at appropriate places, should be such as to indicate, 
without the danger of mistake, the indispensableness of 
piety to the proper discharge of the preacher's office. I 
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6 FBXFACB. 

use the word puty^ here, in distincdon from mere upright 
moral deportment, and as involving a radical spiritual ren« 
ovation. Piety, thus understood, is indispensable to a 
preacher. I do not assert, that a man cannot be an elo* 
quent preacher without it : for, eloquence requires mainlj 
a dignified and interesting subject, a good acquaintance with 
it, an inventive genius, and a sensibility suffidentlj keen to 
make a man feel his subject and forget himself; and, evi- 
dentlj, many religious subjects may be amply known, and 
may awaken genius and sensibHity, in the absence of genu- 
ine piety. Yet, beyond question, religion presents many 
subjects which cannot be properly apprehended, and, of 
course, cannot be adequately treated but by a man who has 
had inward experience in regard to them. Many relations, 
also, or bearings of subjects, less exclusively experimental, 
will escape the observation, or cannot stir the B3rmpathies, 
of any but a pious man. Besides, even subjects more 
strictly intellectual would be more eloquently treated by a 
man who should have, in addition to the requisites which 
another may possess, the advantage of a heart pervaded by 
love to God. It is strictly correct, therefore, even on 
rhetorical grounds, to insist on piety as a prime requisite to 
a preacher ; and to enjoin on him the assiduous cultivation 
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FBDAOB. 9 

ci Hiat iudi in Cfanst by which his heart maj be diaeoteft* 
^ed from earttil J and sensual infloenoes, and, free tem 
selfish porposeS) may make the c^iy of the Redeemer the 
main spring of his actiTity. 

It is, also^ here taken fixr granted, that the student is snf- 
fidendy acquainted with Christian theology, or is obtaining 
a sufficient aoqoaii^lance with k, tD become a preacher 
Henoe^ instniction in religious doctrines does not occupy, 
any of these pages ; nor have I thought it within my pio> 
Tince to express opinions as to the proper view, or the 
relative positbn, of various doctrines, which ^yet will fonn 
the substance of many sermons. This belongs to the 
theologian, rather than to the i^etoridan. 

I have preferred to make a smAll book. My aim hi^ 
been, to cultivate the inventive powers of sttidents^ and 
help them to rely on their own resources. 

Dr. Ware's Hints on Extemporaneous Preaching wiU 
prove, I trust, an aqpeptable appendage to the work* This 
mode of preaching deserves more attention fix>m educated 
ministers than it receives ; and Dr. Ware's essay discusses it 
fully and judiciously. I should not do justice to my feel- 
ings, in speaking of this essay, without endeavoring to pre- 
possess my readers in its favor, by paying an honest, though 
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a merelj pasang, tribute to the abilily and excellent spirit 
of its antbor, with whom I had the happiness, for many 
jeara, of a general acquaintance. Mj thanks are due to 
the Bey. Chandler Bobbins, the editor of Dr. Ware's 
Woiks, for permission to avail myself of this Essay. 

Thou^ I have endeavored to give this bo(^ a complete- 
ness adequate to the wants of students generally, yet the 
use of the fiiQowing works in connection with it would be 
attended with advantage: Fenelon's Dialogues on Elo- 
quence, OBunpbell's Lectures on Pulpit Eloquence, Porter's 
Lectures on Homiletics and Preadiing, Gresle/s Treatise 
on Preaching. To these may be added Sir Joshua Bey- 
nolds' Discourses before the Boyal Academy; a work, pre- 
pared for students in painting and statuary, but unfolding 
with rare foficity — since the fine arts have so much in 
oommon with oratory — the higher principles of rbetoric 
Hie young minister would possess in this collection an am- 
ple riietorical apparatus. 

H. J. R. 
I^Kim Tkeologicai InsttMum. 
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SACRED RHETORIC, 



CHAPTER I. 

INTBODUCTORT VIEW OP SHETORIC. — DIVISIONS OF THB 
PRESENT WORK, AND CLASSES OF SERMONS. 

Rhetoric, in the modem acceptation of the tenn, is the 
science of good writing. It includes within its Mod«m vm 
province precepts pertaining to all sorts of writ- ®'**** '"™- 
ing, poetry as well as prose, orations, philosophical trea- 
tises, essays, and epistles. It regulates the use of the pen, 
and is particularly careful to produce a good style of com- 
position. In iconunon language, it often signifies the culti- 
vation of polite literature in general; and between the 
terms Rhetoric and Belles Lettres little, if any, distinction 
is usually made. The term oratory is sometimes annexed 
to that of rhetoric ; as when we speak of a professorship 
of Rhetoric and Oratory. In such a connection, oratory 
pertains to the public speaker's employment before an 
audience ; rhetoric, to his preparatory employment in the 
study. Rhetoric has reference to a literary production in 
itself considered, whether it is to be delivered before an 
audience, or to be printed, for private reading ; when the 
individual presents himself before an audience, having per- 
formed the labor of preparation, whether that labor consisted 
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solely in meditation and arrangement of topics and thouglits, 
or included the additional work of conmiitting the discourse 
to paper, he then appears as a speaker y or orator, rather 
than as a writer. 

Among the andents, rhetoric related specificallj to pub- 
Andent nae ^^ Speaking, and was subservient to the forming 
ofthetenn. of an orator. It properly concerned itself with pre- 
cepts on the construction and delivery of pubHc speeches. 
This was its appropriate field. 

The etymology of the word — it being derived fix)m ^soo, 
I speak — accounts for its having been appHed by the an- 
cients to a system of instruction^ on. oratory. Their trea- 
tises on rhetoric, consequently, discuss the subject of ora- 
tions, and aim to form a perfect orator. Whatever did not 
very intimately concern the composition and delivery of 
speeches, and the forming of a finished orator, was beyond 
their province, when strictly and properly viewed. Still, 
as rules pertaining to the diction, or style, of orations, would 
also be applicable to other species of writing, compositions 
which were not intended for public delivery, received atten- 
tion from the ancient rhetoricians.* But the orator's occu- 
pation was that to which rhetoric was mainly subservient. 
Hence, a treatise on this subject did not instruct on poetry ; 
this latter subject employed a distinct treatise. Thus we 
have Aristotie's work on the Art of Poetry, as well as his 
work on the Art of Rhetoric ; thus, too, we have Horace's 
treatise on the Art of Poetry. 

Whether it is wise to extend the application of the term so 
as to make it nearly equivalent to the cultivation of polite lit- 
erature, or whether it would be desirable to restore the more 
specific use of the word, it is needless now to discuss. The ex- 

^ Bee WhAtely*s Rhetoric, Introductaon, § 1. 
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tension of its meaning was a very natural one, and usage has 
sanctioned it ; though recent works seem tending to limil 
its application to prose compositions. For the Sztent of 
purposes of theological students, in particular, it Bhetorie. 
will he most profitable, as well as most convenient, to con- 
form to the ancient signification, and to consider Sacred 
Rhetoric as appropriated to instruction on the preparation 
and delivery of sermons. 

Such being its object, the utility of this branch of study 
wiU at once be conceded, provided the system uauty of 
of instruction is good. An objection against Rhetoiio. 
it may, indeed, exist in the view of some persons, on the 
alleged ground that systematic instruction overlooks in- 
dividual genius, moulding all alike, notwithstanding the 
diversities of talent and circumstances, and that it thus 
tends to form a mechanical preacher. This, however, 
is a mistake. For though a system of instructions marks 
out a definite course, yet it need not enter so much 
into detail as to interfere with any man*s peculiarities. 
If it merely exhibit the principles which the design of 
sermons and the nature of the human mind require, 
within the limits thus fixed ample range will be found for 
excursive minds, as well as for those which cannot, or dare 
not, take a bold flight Besides, instruction is intended to 
meet the wants of the forming age, and to set the mind on 
the proper track for self-cultivation and independent acti<Mi. 
Precepts which cramp the mental powers instead of direct- 
ing their free action, are not to be tolerated. Who does - 
not condemn a mode of agriculture which should produce 
only a stinted growth, instead of enabling the inherent pow- 
ers of a plant to exert themselves, by the cultivator's loos- 
ening and enriching the soil, and giving free access to all 
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the kindlj external influences which are ready to lend their 
aid, if they are not positively hindered from so doing? 
But as in the arts of common life, the future workman is 
directed to follow certain rules, and by this very process his 
native skill is nurtured and experience is acquired, so that 
ultimately he makes rules for himself, and becomes, it may 
be, a better artizan than his e^ly master ; and as in the 
fine arts, rules and systematic instruction are highly 
conducive to the culture and development of natural gifts; 
so, in oratory, sacred as well as secular, early instruction 
is not to be dispensed with. Yet it should be such as to 
give free action to the mind, and to produce an intelli- 
gent operator, who can rely on his own invention and judg- 
ment This thought is applicable to instruction in any 
of the employments of life ; and the more intellectual is 
the destined employment, or the more liable to be affected 
by circumstances which cannot be foreseen, and, therefore, 
cannot be calculated on, or the nearer to actual entrance 
on their employment the persons are to whom instruction is 
given, the more necessary it is to observe this thought. 
The idea should be made familiar to the student, that his 
last resource, as to intellectual performance, must be his own 
genius and judgment in the use of appropriate knowledge. 

Instruction- in sacred rhetoric, particularly, presupposes 
Beiation of in thosc to whom it is offered, extensive attain- 

Bhetoric to 

other fltadtos. mcuts in theology and in general knowledge, 
and continued industry in the culture of the mind. This 
branch of study, in order to confer the benefit which it 
is capable of bestowing, must be allowed to occupy its 
proper place in relation to other studies. It cannot supply 
the lack of that knowledge and that mental discipline which 
are essential to the preacher ; it takes for granted that these 
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are possessed, or that a person is chieflj occupied in acquir- 
ing tihem. It teaches how to employ materials, which 
must, however, bfe elsewhere procured. Shotdd a person, 
therefore, study sacred rhetoric with the expectation of its 
furnishing him with materials for discourses, or of its being 
able alone, or mainly, to make him a good preacher, he will 
necessarily be disappointed ; for he is expecting from it not 
only what it does not promise to give, but also what, from 
its very nature, it is incapable of giving. Assign it, how- 
ever, its proper place, as a subsidiary, and it will greatly 
aid him in making his acquisitions available to the purpose 
for which they were sought* 

As distinct notice has been taken of the sense in which 
the ancients employed the word rhetoric, it may be well to 
add, that their systems of rhetorical instruction discussed 

* Compare Cicero's declaration in his treatise, entitled Oratob, 
S 3. Fateor me oratorem, si modo sim, ant etiam qoicnnqne sim, 

non ex rhetomm officinis, sed ex Academiae spatiis, exstitisse 

Hujus [Platonis] et aliomm philosophorum dispatationibos et exag- 
itatns maxime orator est, et adjutas. . . . Positam sit igitar in primis, 
sine philosophia non posse effici eloquentem. See also § 33. 

The reader will remember the latitade which was given among 
the ancients to the term phUoaopky. Theology was one of the 
branches of philosophy ; at least, so far as discussions on the being, 
the nature, and the attributes of God are concerned. The remarks 
of Cicero should be understood rather with reference to the general 
principle involved in them, than to any particular class of studies. 

Aristotle, also, " lays it down as a fundamental principle, that the 
student of eloquence must prepare himself by an adequate acquaint- 
ance with three primary branches of knowledge which rhetoric can- 
not teach him ; the science of dialectics [the principles of reason- 
ing], the philosophy of human character and morals, and the philos- 
ophy of the passions." — Encyc. Brit 7th ed. Vol. XIX. Art Rheto- 
ric. 

2* 
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the subject under the five divisions of Invention, Disposi- 
tion, £location (that is, according to ancient usage, Diction, 
or Style), Memory, and Pronunciation, or Action. They 
contemplated the orator, when in prospect of addressing an 
assembly, first, as searchmg for his materials, that is, the 
arguments and considerations which the purpose of his 
speech required ; next, as arranging these materials ; then, 
as wri^g the speech, or preparing, whether in mind only 
or externally also, the language in which he should express 
his thoughts. He then committed his speech to memory, 
if the occasion permitted ; and, at last, delivered it to the 
audience. 

For the purposes of the present work, two.general divis- 
niTiakms ^^^ ^^ ^ sufficient ; namely, the Composition, 
here used. ^^^ ^^ Delivery, of sermons. 

A division of sermons into classes is desirable only so 
far as they differ in their general structure, and conse- 
quently require different precepts. Hence, the twofold 
division is here adopted, as also in Gresley's treatise on 
Preaching, of Subject-sermons, and Text-sermons. 

By Subject-sermons are meant those which are occupied 
with a definite subject, that can be accurately stated and 
embraced in a brief title. In thii^ class of sermons, a sub- 
ject is derived from the text, and the sermon is a treat- 
ment, or an enforcement, of that subject, as the case may 
be. Discourses of this kind are also called topical ser- 
mons. 

But in the ordinary course of pastoral preaching, there 
are also discourses of a very different structure. The text, 
instead of being employed as furnishing a well-defined sub- 
ject, is itself regarded as the direct source of the sermon, 
and the various words, or clauses, of the text, furnish the 
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divisions, or items, of the discourse ; so tliat sach sermonfl 
have not, properly speaking, unity of subject Discourses 
thus constructed are here denominated Text-sermons. 

As particular mention has been made of ancient classical 
authors, the observation may be a suitable one Aogutiii'a 
here, that, among the early Christian Fathers, PxvMhing. 
Augustin is the only one who has left any thing in the form 
of a treatise on preaching. In his work, De Doebina 
(Mrittiana, he has devoted the fourth book to the consider- 
ation of this subject He shows an intimate acquaintance 
with the ancient mode of treating rhetoric He discusses 
chiefly the subject of diction, and insists earnestly and dif* 
fiisely on perspicuity, on a becoming amount of ornament^ 
and on aiming at persuasion as the chief end of the 
preacher. 
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TEXTS OF 8EBMONS. 

At this point, a peculiarity in Sacred Rhetoric requires 
our attention. For while sermons and public speeches 
possess many resemblances, the former are distinguished 
from the latter by having a passage of sacred writ pre- 
fixed to them, called the text Such a passage of sacred 
writ is regarded at least in theory, as the germ of the 
discourse. 

This subject is here introduced, not as though the choice 
of a text is always the first thing to claim attention from 
one who is to compose a sermon ; — for this is far from being 
true ; — but because in a treatise like this, no more suitable 
place can be found for it, and because, in general, a text 
will, and should, be possessed at the outset of preparing a 
sermon. 

This practice is connected with the sentiment, that our 
Hifltoricai Scriptures are the word of God. It origina- 
TextB. ted at a very remote period. Even before the 

Christian era, the reading of the Holy Scriptures in the 
Jewish synagogue-worship was followed by an address 
founded on the passage which had been read. This was 
also the case in the time of our Lord and of the apos- 
tles.* Subsequently, when the followers of Christ had 

* Compare Luke, 4: 16 — 22. Acts, 13: 15. 
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been formed into a separate commnnitj and maintained 
Christian worship, thej were in the faabit^ at least so earlj 
as the time of Justin Martyr — and, beyond quesdon, at an 
earlier date — of having portions of the Old Testament 
and of the Gospels read in their assemblies on the sabbath, 
•accompanied with an address from the presiding minister 
of the church.* 

From the earliest period of regular Christian worship^ 
such, no doubt, was the fact. Thus came into existence the 
homilies of the ancient Fathers, which are to so great an 
extent explanations of the Scriptures, with practical ad- 
dresses, or exhortations, founded on them. This custom 
would, naturally, in the progress of improvement, lead, for 
the ground of an address, to the selection of a compara- 
tively brief passage from the portion of Scripture which 
was to be read in public. The result would also be a nat- 
ural one in process of time, that any passage of the sacred 
volume, whether included in the portion to be read or not, 
would be employed as a text, according as particular occa- 
sions, or a preacher's circumstances or inclination, might 



A text, if we seek for a correct general idea of this temiy 
may be described as a portion of holy writ pre- o^erai ]am 
sented for explanation, discussion, or application <*•'•»*• 
in the religious teaching of a Christian assembly ; in other 
words, a portion of holy writ employed as a source of pub- 
lic religious instruction. Such appears to have been the 
view anciently ; and the nearer we keep to this view of a 
text, the more shall we consult the real purpose of preach- 

* See Justin Martyr's First Apology (ch. 67), which is assigned 
to the year 140. 
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ing. Preaching, as one of the exercises of public worship, 
was designed for unfolding and applying the principles of 
the Christian religion, aooording to the diversified drcum- 
staaces of an assembly. The preacher comes forward, not 
on his own authority, but as an ambassador of Christ ; not 
to inculcate religious opinions, as drawn from the teachings 
of nature, or of philosophy, but to exhibit and enforce the 
religion of the Bible. In harmony with this purpose, he 
announces at the commencement of his instructions in the 
pulpit, the language of inspiration, as originating his dis- 
course, and as determining the views which he is to present 
Sermons, then, are very properly preceded by a text from 
the Bible, because they professedly expound and apply 
those principles of religion which are contained in that au- 
thoritative volume of inspiration. 

Whether the exposition, doctrinal and practical, of large 
portions of Scripture, on the ordinary occasions of public 
worship, is preferable to the use, generally, of a brief pas- 
sage, as a text of a regular discourse, is a question of expe- 
diency, in which considerations of the hearers' characters 
and circumstances, and, perhaps especially, of the preacher's 
qualifications, have place. Prevailing practice, and that of 
long standing, has apparently decided in favor of the latter 
method. And yet the former, so common among the an- 
cient preachers, may combine so many advantages, and is 
so entirely consistent with real oratorical excellence, as was 
proved in the case of Chrysostom, that the ahnost univer- 
sal abandonment of it is to be lamented. 

What I wish clearly to express in regard to texts is, that 
an intimate relation, in point of sense, should be maintained 
between the text and the sermon ; that the subject of the 
sermon should be contained in the text, and proceed natu- 
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nfly from it, Bomewhat as the stalk grows oot of tlie seed.* 
When an intiniate connectioa is seen to existy the sennoQ 
will generally be more adapted to the purposes of preachiiig 
than when this idea is not r^^ed, eyen though the ser- 
mon may be rich in religioas sentiment, and be otherwise 
impressive. Of course, the degrees of relationship between 
the sermon and the text may be vaiions. It would be ex- 
travagant to insist, that a remote relationship shoold be 
always insufficient to justify the use of a Scripture-^passage 
for the purpose of introducing a discourse. But while good. 
sense and piety must be allowed a becoming latitude in this 
matter^ the real purposes of texts, and the advantages which 
they are adapted to secure, are best consulted by the use of 
texts sustaining, in their proper meaning a natural and inti- 
mate relation to the sermon. 



Purposes and AdwaUagu of TubU. 

Of these purposes and advantages, four will be here 
specified. 

Generally, an intimation is thereby given of the subject 
of the discourse, sufficient to gratify the curiosity which is 
naturally felt on this point This partial gratification of 
curiosity kindles desire in the hearers for the preacher to 
proceed in developing and treating his subject 
. The purpose just mentioned is answered commonly, but 
not always ; because the proper idea of a text permits an 
obscure passage of Scripture to be thus employed, in order 
that it may be explained and applied ; and though such a 
text may not intimate a subject, yet attendcm is directed to 
the passage itself, as the ground of the discourse, and de- 

* Herder sajs^ A sermon should grow oitf cMf ths text 
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dre ia awakened for its explanation, or for asoertaining what 
use the preacher designs to make of it» 

, Again ; the practice in question imparts to the sermon a 
sacredness which should characterize all the services of a 
worshipping assembly. When a fellow-man occupies the 
positicHi of a religious teacher, and professes to unfold the 
principles which regulate our moral relations and our ftiture 
destiny, though his personal character and attainments, if 
such as the positron requires, tend very much to enforce his 
instmcti(»s, yet the ground of obligation to comply with them 
is felt to be, that they are of divine authority. It is important, 
then, that the preacher appear in the character of one who 
presents and explains to men the v>ord of God, The mere 
stating of a text will not by itself of course, secure this 
advantage ; for, while a text* may be acknowledged as sa- 
cred, and as of divine authority, the sermon may but little 
correspond to it, in consequence of the preacher's personal 
qualities, or of his foiling to treat it as the leaven which should 
difibse itself through the whole mass of the sermon. But I 
speak of a sermon which is imbued with a truly Christiaii 
spirit ; and of the natural tendency of introducing such a 
sermon with that portion of holy writ which may properly 
Be ^garded as its source. 

Still further ; the use of texts, as the foundation of dis- 
courses, gives opportunity for brief expositions of important 
Scriptural' passages ; and by assodating such expositions 
with the subjects of sermons, they are made more diiMly 
and permanetitly servicea(ble to the* hearers.^ 

Once more; the use of texts gives variety to pulpit 
instruction^. The preacher is restricted to religious themes ; 
at^ least, only with the religious bearings of other thcaaes 
should he feel at liberty to. concern himself in the pulpit. 
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Many religions subjects must be presented, again and again, 
to the same congregation ; but weariness is prevented by 
the ever-changing forms, and connections, and shades of 
thought, which they assume in passages selected for texts. 
Let any one examine a half dozen texts in which the sub- 
ject of prayer, or of repentance towards God, holds the 
prominent place, and he will discover quite as many differ- 
ent aspects under which this subject may be viewed. In 
one passage, the duty may be presented in general terms; 
in another, some particular motive, or encouragement, to 
the duty may be advanced; in another, some particular 
element in the duty, or necessary accompaniment of it; 
and thus each text, though relating to the same general 
subject, yet exhibits it in a different light, and gives oppor- 
tunity for investing it with new interest 

2hoo extremes to be avoided. 

Before proceeding to give directions on the choice of 
texts, it seems requisite to guard against two extremes to 
which preachers are liable. The first is, thai of a seeming 
indifference to the kind of texts to be employed. From 
this it sometimes happens, that between the text and the 
subject no connection exists, or a connection merely verbal, 
resulting, too, from a strained, unnatural application of 
the passage. Such a practice is obviously a departure 
from the proper idea of a text, and hazards the pur- 
poses and 'advantages to which the employment of texts 
may be subservient A godS choice of texts and an evi- 
dent connection between them and the sermons which they 
introduce, contribute Inaterially to the purposes of preach- 
ing. For a preacher to disregard the expectation that, 
3 
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when he annocmces a portion of God's word as his text, 
the sermon is to he in kee^Mng with it, and is to have the 
reflected sacredness of divine truth, is, to say the least, exceed- 
ingly unwise. A positive evil may also be occasioned ; for 
the impression may be made, that texts are employed only 
oat of deference to long-established custom, and that no solid 
principle is connected with this custom. The tendency of 
this impression would be, not only to divest preaching of its 
sacredness, but to take from the Bible itself that reverence 
which attaches to itj^when the ministers of religion, in their 
capacity of spiritual teachers, practically acknowledge it 
as our only authoritative religious standard. 

The other extreme is, that of an unreasonable subjection 
to rules. This subject is not capable of very minute 
and specific regulation. A preacher must be le^ in his 
selection of texts, to his own judgment and sense of pro- 
priety. No infallible authority exists to prescribe con- 
cerning the matter ; never has there been a preacher whose 
practice has been so uniformly approved that it would be 
hazardous to depart from the precedents which he has fur- 
nished. In the selection of texts, we have no Homer, nor 
Demosthenes, for our pattern. Nor were the Holy Scrip- 
tures composed for the express purpose of furnishing texts as 
the ground-work of sermons. A remarkable adaptation to this 
purpose in Scripture-phraseology must, indeed, be acknow- 
ledged. This, however, is only an incidental circumstance. 

No authority, then, divine or human, touches this matter; 
and a preacher «must consult his good sense and cultivated 
taste, carefully avoiding improprieties, and aiming to keep 
as near as possible to the proper idea of a text A few 
directions may be of service ; yet even these should, in 
some drcumstances, be held liable to modification. 
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Gauiicns and Directions in regard to Texts. 

I proceed, then, in the first place, to express a few cau- 
tions in regard to a choice of texts ; and, in the second 
place, to mention the chief desirable qualities of texts. 

1. The first caution is against choosing texts which 
would have the appearance of quaintness. Any approach 
to the ludicrous in the selection of a text, is unbecoming ; 
and on every principle both of rhetoric and of religion, se- 
riousness, rather than levity, should be cherished at the com- 
mencement of a sermon. Happily, this caution is, at 
present, but little needed ; for, both among preachers and 
in the community, the sense of propriety on this point is 
strong. A distinction, however, is to be made between 
a smile occasioned by the special appropriateness of a text 
in given circumstances, and tlie lightness of mind which is 
produced by the perception of oddity. Religious sobriety 
should never be sacrificed to love of quaintness.* 

2. As a general practice, texts that are very obscure 
should not be selected. They may convey to the hearers 
an idea not intended, or none at all ; and may thus suggest 



* Does not the practice above mentioiied naturally produce irrev- 
erence for the Scriptures among hearers, and foster the disposition 
to travesty detached passages ? The remarks of the Rev. Richard 
Cecil on that preaching which abounds in allegorical interpretation 
of the Scriptures, are somewhat applicable to the topic now before 
us. He says, " When a careless young man, I remember to have 
felt alarms in my conscience from some preachers *, while others, 
from this method of treating their subjects, let me off easily. I heard 
the man as a weak allegorizer : I despised him as a foolish preacher : 
till I met with some plain, simple, solid man, who seized and urged 
the obvious meaning." 
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to them either no subject, or one widely different from that 
which is to claim their attention. And if the preacher 
professes to derive a subject from such a text, he may not 
satisfy his hearers that it contains that subject. Such texts 
may divert the hearers' minds from the proper direction, 
and excite a vain curiosity respecting the preacher's aim, 
or an unprofitable desire to observe his ingenuity. 

Clearly, however, as has already been intimated, texts 
of this character ought not to be wholly proscribed ; for the 
true conception of a text includes the thought, that it is a 
pas^gge of Scripture presented for elucidation, as well as 
for doctrinal, or practical, application ; and, certainly, a 
preacher's increasing acquaintance with the word of God 
ought to promote his hearers' understanding of it. A fre" 
quefnt employment of such texts should be avoided ; for it 
might suggest the unfavorable thought, that the preacher is 
fond of displaying research and erudition. 

It deserves to be considered, too, that the proper design 
of the pulpit is, to establish and strengthen righteous char- 
acter in men. Expositions in the pulpit are valuable mostly 
for the immediate purpose of furnishing a theme for reli- 
^ous instruction and impression, or of furnishing Scripture 
proofs of a topic under consideration. But when philo- 
sophical, historical, or geographical inquiries are, through 
their nature or their length, in danger of excluding a due 
attention to the ultimate aim of preaching, they are better 
confined to the study room, or communicated otherwise than 
in sermons. It will generally be found, also, that passages 
which are so obscure as to require copious exposition, are 
not the best for the preacher's public work. Exceptions, 
doubtless, will occur ; and when a passage, confessedly ob- 
scure, can be satisfactorily shown to contain a vitally im- 
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portant truth, no preacher should hesitate to set it in its 
proper light and avail himself of it as a text As an illus- 
tration, reference may be made to 1 Cor. 4: 4 — "For I 
know nothing by myself; yet am I not hereby justified.* 
By a brief explanation, this passage, which probably con- 
veys to readers in general no meaning, acquires surpassing 
importance, as it exhibits an essential article of the Chris- 
tian religion in a peculiarly interesting light* 

3. I would advise a preacher, also, not to employ texts 
of a very indefinite character. Clauses, and perhaps verses, 
may be found, which not only do not contain a subject, 
bat, taken out of their connection, or forced into what may 
be called a spiritual sense, are capable of applications as 
various and contorted as imagination can suggest Almost 
anything can be said under them. A discourse founded on 
such a text, or rather succeeding, by juxta-position merely, 
the mention of such* a text, will probably be a crude, ill- 
assorted harangue, not unfolding important principles of 
character and conduct, but occupied with truisms, which 
are well intended, indeed, but are not well adapted for per> 
manently improving the hearers. Instances of such pas- 
sages as are here meant, are the words of Ehud to Eglon, 
which occur in Judges 3: 20 — <<I have a message from 
God unto thee ; " and the question of David to his brother 
Eliab, in 1 Sam. 17 : 29 — " Is there not a cause ?'* 

4. Prudence, to use no stronger term, would dissuade 
preachers from employing texts which are marked by gran- 
deur of expression. They seem to promise a great efibrt 
Though they make known the subject which is to be treated, 

* The apostle here affirms tliat he is not conscious of having done 
any wrong, as a minister; yet, that his justification in the sight of 
God does not rest on that ground. 
3* 
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tbey may attract attention more to the preacher than 
to the subject. However justifiable might be such a 
selection, in supposable cases, and however impressive 
a sermon which, without parade, should explain the lan- 
guage of such a text, and modestly present the subject 
divested of its magnificent drapery, it would, in common, 
be extremely injudicious to announce as a text such a 
passage as Rev. 6 : 15 - 17 ; " And the kings of the earth, 
and the great men and the rich men, and the chief 
captains and the mighty men, and every bondman and 
every freeman, hid themselves in the dens and in the rocks 
of the mountains, and said to the mountains and rocks, Fsdl 
on us and hide us from the face of him that sitteth on the 
throne, and from the wrath of the Lamb ; for the great day 
of his wrath is come ; and who shall be able to stand? " 

Such passages may be very effective, if felicitously 
wrought into the descriptive and elevated parts of a dis- 
course. But generally, that is the most valuable sermon 
whose text, plain and direct, is a small nucleus, gathering 
around it, by the skilful effort of the preacher,, a well- 
arranged, homogeneous mass of quickening instruction. 
While such a text is a small lamp-fiame, yielding ample 
and enduring light, an oratorical text, on the contrary, 
would, except in rare cases, rather suggest the thought of 
a meteor which for a moment surprises the observer and 
then passes off. 

The principles involved in the use of texts having been 
Derirabie SO minutely exhibited, and some cautions ad- 

qualities of , , . , i , a t . 

Texts. vanced -which the abuse of this practice seemed 

to demand, Httle need be said, or rather the nature of the 
case admits of only a little being said, in the form of posi- 
tive precepts on the dedirable qualities of texts. 
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1. The text should fairly contain the subject of which 
the preacher proposes to treat A text is preferable which 
furnishes the subject directly, rather than by inference, or 
implication. But as the Bible was not made for the special 
purpose of providing a text for every occasion of preachings 
or for every subject which may with propriety be introdooed 
into the pulpit, a text which furnishes a subject by a natu- 
ral and easy inference, or by an intimate connection of 
thought, and which therefore has not been wrested in order 
to make it answer the purpose, may properly be employed. 
A text may also be considered as fairly containing, the sub* 
ject of discourse, if the sentiment or the moral lesson 
couched in it, or the trait of chamcter which it illustrates, 
be made that subject Many passages, both in the Old 
Testament and the New, may thus be employed as texts, 
without justly subjecting the preacher to the imputation of 
fancifulness. 

It is here taken for granted, that the preacher, though he 
selects his texts from our common version of the Scriptures, 
yet believes, to the best of his knowledge, that those texts 
convey the true meaning of the sacred writer in the origi- 
nal. If he has good reason to believe either that a passage 
which he proposes to employ was not coiTectly apprehended 
by the translators, and therefore is not correctly expressed 
in our version, or that the passage, through the changes 
which have occurred in the meaning of certain English 
words since the version was made, is generally taken in a 
different sense fix)m that which the translators affixed to it, 
he should, if he prefers, notwithstanding, to use it as a text, 
avail himself of his knowledge of the original, and present 
the true meaning of the passage as that on which he pro- 
poses to found his sermon. Only let him do this with mod- 
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esty, and in snch terms as will not bring discredit on a ver- 
skm which, though far from being perfect, is deservedly 
held in high repute and is adequate to the purposes of a 
divine revelation. 

It could not be of mndi utility to present an array of 
examples at variance with the rule just given. And yet, 
as a passing illustration, it may be proper to remark that 
the word canversaiion, as used in our English Bible, no- 
where bears the signification which ordinary modem use 
attaches to it. The word iotd, likewise, in our version, is 
&r from meaning, so generally as it does in our modem 
use, the immortal part of man ; and hence a sermon on the 
preciousness, or costliness, of redemption by Christ, would 
by no means be so appropriately founded on Ps. 49 : 8 — 
For the redemption of their soul is precious, — as on 1 Pet 
1 ; 18, 19 — Ye were not redeemed with corraptible things, 
as silver and gold, . . . but with the precious blood of Christ, 
&C. An examination also, in the original, of Col. 2:8 — 
Beware lest any man spoil you through philosophy and 
vain deceit-^ would show that this passage does not directly 
caution Christians against the corrwpting influence of false 
philosophy, since the word spoil is here equivalent to the 
expression make a spoil ofy or lead captive, 

2. The text should present that view of the subject 
which the sermon is designed to exhibit Such a con- 
graity between a text and the sermon makes the favor- 
able impression that the preacher is indeed unfolding the 
word of Grod. His sermons would thus, also, present the 
various aspects and shades of divine truth which actually 
exist in the volume of inspiration. If he wishes, for in- 
stance, to give a general view of the subject of repentance, 
he might employ the text in Mark 6: 12 — "And they 
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went out and preached that men should repent* 1£ he 
would persuade his hearers to repentance \bj the fatal ooih 
sequences of impenitence, he might employ the Saviour^s 
words in Luke 13 : 3 — " Except ye repent, ye shall all 
likewise perish." If he would induce them by the blessing 
of pardon consequent on repentance, how suitable the lan- 
guage of the apostle Peter, in Acts 3: 19 — Repent ye, 
therefore, and be converted, that your sins may be blotted 
out" If, again, Be would urge this duty by motives drawn 
from the day of judgment, to this particular view of the 
subject the text in Acts 17 : 30, 31, would be appropriate ; 
— " Grod . • . now commandeth all men everywhere to re- 
pent, because he hath appointed a day in which he will 
judge the world in righteousness." 

Such pertinency of the text to the particular view which 
is to be presented of a subject, is eminently desirable in 8er> 
mons which design to vindicate some Christian doctrine. 
This remark is the more worthy of attention from the &cty 
that certain passages of Scripture, in point of phraseology, 
and when taken out of their connection, and thus viewed 
apart from the sacred writer's purpose, conflict with one 
another in regard to some doctrines of rehgion. If, then, 
a preacher announces a text which, in point of language, is 
quite at variance with the doctrine he proceeds to maintain, 
he encounters the unfavorable circumstance of seeming to 
contradict an inspired writer. It would be wiser, and cer- 
tainly more in harmony with the design of texts, to select 
a passage which would suggest the sentiment of the dis- 
course. Then, afier fairly disclosing its import and thua 
gaining the advantage of inspired authority, it might be 
well to propose, before entering at large on the vindication 
of the doctrine contained in the passage, to consider an 
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dbjecCxm ftgaiost it foand apparently id another passage of 
the Bible. Dr. Campbell well shows the inoongrait j of the 
opposite oourse, by saying that the text seems to point one 
way and the sermon another.* Thus, if the discourse is to 
vindicate the doctrine of justification by faith> how much 
more snitaUe it would be to adopt for the text the language 
of the apostle Paul in Romans 8: 28— <" Therefore we 
condode that a man is justified by faith without the deeds 
of the law "—than to prefix to such a sermon the language 
of the apostle James, 2 : 24 — " Ye see, then, how that l^ 
woriu a man is justified, and not by faith only." How pre* 
posterous, again, does it seem for a preacher, when design- 
ing to maintain the doctrine of the real Christian's perse- 
verance, to announce as his text the words of the apostle 
Paul to the Galadans, 6 : 4 — « Ye are fallen from grace." 
In such cases, should his purpose require him to consider 
the passage which is ostensibly at variance with the doc- 
trine he intends to maintain, let him introduce it at the ap- 
propriate place as an apparent objection to be examined. 
Or, should he wish to give more prominence and larger space 
to such a passage than this course might allow, he might 
take it as a text and prqK)6e to explain it in union with a 
consideraticm of passages to which it appears to be opposed. 
Thus, without occupying the unfavorable position of one 
who seems to contradict his very text, he may show the 
congruity between it and the doctrine which he maintains. 
On the other hand it may with truth be said, that the 
announcement of such a text would excite attention and 
cariosity on the part of hearers. So fa^ the effect would 
be favorable ; and it may well be conceded, that the prao- 

* Lectures on Palpit EloqneDce. Lect YIL 
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tioe is one of thoM which may oocanooally be resorted to 
with advantage. 



Latitude aUawed an this whjecL 

Ab ham ah-eady been intimated, very consideraMe ktitade 
must be allowed, in the choice of texts, to the preachers 
genius and sense of propriely. Pardcolarity and precise*' 
neas of direction would here be extremely apt to produce a 
set of arbitrary prescriptions, which would be ^more hon- 
ored in the breach than in the observance." Dr. GampbeUt 
after giving four rules on this subject, which partake of his 
usual sobriety and good sense,* concludes with equal good 
sense, by remarking, that texts conformable to his rules 
cannot always be found ; and in such a case the rules, he 
says, ^should be deviated from, though as little as possible^ 
rather than that a profitable subject should not be discuss- 
ed." Special cases will also arise, which no rules can 
meet, and which must be provided for by the preacher^s 
genius, experience, and sense of responsibility to God. 
Sometimes, no single passage will suggest the thou^t on 
which he desires to preach ; but a combination of verses, or 
clauses, disconnected as to the place of their occurrence, will 
exactly meet the case. Thus, the thought that the ^rnmn- 
meat of God is a ground both of jay and of dread obviously 
£ows from the two passages combined — ^The Lord reign- 
eth; let the earth rejoice (Fs. 97 : 1) ; ^'The Lord reign- 
eth; let the people tremble" (Ps. 99: 1). Then, again, 
for brevity's sake, instead of employing as a text a whole 

* The sabstance of his roles is, that texts shoold be penpiciuras, 
pertinent, full, simple. Xiect YII. 
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parable, or paragraph of a narrative, some principal verse, 
or daase, of it may be selected. Thus, though the entire 
parable of the talents be really the ground-work of a ser- 
mon, it might be preferable, instead of reciting the whole 
of it as a text, to select the words. Occupy till I come. 

Directions on the choice of texts must not overlook the 
nature of the case, the structure of the Bible, the diverse 
ways in which the human mind operates, the endless van* 
ety of aspects in religious truth, and the equal variety of 
character and circumstances in an assembly. Hence, a 
good general rule must be taken <u such, and not be invested 
with the authority of an unalterable statute. It is a good 
general rule, that a text should contain a complete sentence ; 
but if a preacher must be bound by thi&^ rule, what would 
be the result? He must never select for a text the dause 
— A just God and a Saviour; nor such as the following^ 
which are perpetually occurring in the Bible — Mighty in 
the Scriptures : — Having no hope : — Patient in tribula- 
tion: — The glorious gospel of the blessed God. Now, 
though these clauses are not grammatical sentences, yet 
they so far contain a complete sense, a definite idea, as to 
suggest a full subject And who will say that this is not 
sufficient in a text? No one will pretend that such a 
clause should not be thus employed ; or that it must be so 
connected with the context as not to be an imperfect scrap 
of the word of God. 

Again ; we are sometimes told that a text should never 
be a mere motto. This is a good direction, almost univer- 
sally applicable ; for the use of a passage of Scripture as 
a mere motto prefixed to a sermon, is a departure from the 
true design of texts. Occasions may however arise, on ' 
which a text may be employed rather out of regard to cus- 
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torn, and as a mere starting point of a sermon, than as liaT- 
ing any real, substantial connection with the sabject of the 
sermon, while yet a habitual, or frequent, disregard of this 
direction would be improper and even harmfuL 

Let a preacher be impressed with the great end of his 
vocation, and the unutterably sad consequences of impio- 
priety and injudiciousness in the mode of performing its 
duties, and he may be safely left, with only a few general 
principles, to the promptings of his genius. And lest too 
mudi latitude should seem to be here given on this subjecty 
these remarks shall be closed with a few sentences from 
Dr. Campbell, whose authority I am happy to adduce in 
support of a thought akeady expressed on the importance 
of a judicious selection of texts. ^ Nor let any one think 
this point [namely, a deviation from the rules he had given] 
a matter of little or no moment. As a good choice may 
contribute previously to rouse attention, and even to put 
the hearers in a proper frame for the subject to be dis- 
coursed on, as well as to keep their minds, in the time of 
preaching, from wandering from the subject; so, on the 
contrary, an improper choice will often serve to dissipate 
the thoughts and put the mind in a frame nowise suitable. 
I can say for myself, that I have been witness to instances 
of both effects. I have observed sometimes, that the bare 
reading of the text hath served to compose the minds 
of the audience into an earnest and attentive expecta- 
tion of what was to be said. I have seen an ill-adapted 
text, on the contrary, especially when there was anything 
fimtastic in the choice, excite a very different emotion in 
the audience, and dispose their minds not to be edified, but 
amused.*'* 

* Lecture VII. 
4 
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CHAPTER III. 

BT7BJECT-8ERMON8. SUBJECT OF A SERMON, OB PROPO- 
SITION. 

At entering on the consideration of subject^ermoiis, it 
may be well to repeat the thought, that the preceding chap- 
ter was devoted to texts rather for convenience' sake than 
from any necessary priority of a text, so &r as the cany^o- 
tiUon of sermons, belonging to this dass, is concerned. 
For though a text is, at least in theory, the seed out of 
which the sermon grows, yet, as in nature it is only the 
vital principle in the seed that is essential to the production 
of the plant, and the external coverings fall away in the 
process of germination, so^ in a text, it is the particular 
subject embraced in it, the thought, wndmenL, principle^ or 
however denominated, that is to be evolved and expanded 
into a sermon. The choice of a subject, or, what will often 
be found more advantageous, the choice of a proposition, 
IS that which, at the starting point of preparing a sermon 
of this class, chiefly claims attention. 

This claims precedence in the order of thought ; for untU 
pNoedenoe this is decided, a central point is not obtained 
Bai^Kt. around which the mind can gather materials. It 
daims precedence, also, in regard to importance; because 
it is the subject that gives substance to the sermon ; and ao> 
cording as this is wisely or unwisely selected, according as 
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this is definitely or confusedlj apprehended bj the author, 
the sermon will be capable of benefitting the hearers, or may 
leave them withoat any valuable influence on their under- 
standings or their hearts. 

Now, for all the purposes of preaching, or for the good- 
ness of the sermon in itself it is whdly immaterial wimUmt a 
whether a text suggested the subject, or the sub- jSST to b?" 
jeet was otherwise suggested, and an appropriate "«^ «*»*»• 
text was afterwards selected. The important point is, to 
have a proper subject ; the manner, or the circumstances, 
in which it first came befi»*e the mind, this is of no conse- 
quence. For in either case, the text may be a very suita- 
ble one ; and the connection between the text and the sub- 
ject may be so intimate, that no hearer could decide from 
the prefiitory sentences of the sermon, or from the nature 
of the proposition, which of the two arose first to the 
preacher's mind. In either case, too, an exposition of the 
text may be necessary in order to bring out the precise 
subject of the sermon, or it may be wholly discretionary. 

Agreeably, however, to the sentiments of the preceding 
chapter, a decided preference is here expressed for subjects 
which are so obviously deduced from the texts employed, as 
to appear to have been really suggested by them ; for such 
subjects are more conformed to the idea that sermons are 
the exhibition and enforcement of the word of €rod. When 
a subject is stated which has no more connection with the 
text than with a hundred other texts, the sermon, however 
suitable its subject may be for the pulpit, yet fails of an 
advantage which it would possess if the subject were drawn 
from the text Care must be taken, however, when a text 
has suggested the subject, to pass without protracted re- 
marks over those words, or clauses, which need not be 
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ezpkuned in order to bring to view the subject; since a mi- 
nute attention to irrelevant matter might pre-occupj the 
hearer's mind, or distract his thoughts. The very easy dis- 
tinction between a text and a subject is a sufficient guide in 
respect to this point ; since, in the class of sermons which 
we are now considering, a text is chosen, not that its words, 
or clauses, may separately fumish ground for remarks, but 
as presenting an important subject The subject, then, is 
here the main thing ; other matter in the text is, for the 
present purpose, subordinate. 

Dr. Campbell insists that in this dass of sermons the 
subject should be chosen first, and a suitable text be after- 
wards found. In laying down this rule, he was influenced 
by the desire to correct the erroneous mode of constructing 
sermons which in his day prev^ed in Scotland. The dis- 
tinction between a subject and a text not being sufficiently 
acknowledged in practice, the custom existed of minutely 
dwelling on what may be called the subordinate parts of a 
text, before touching the main subject; so that serm<Hi8 
often consisted of heterogeneous, or ill-connected parts.* 

In point of fact, as to this particular, the experience of 
preachers wUl, of course, be various. It would, indeed, be 
strange if, to a preacher who makes the Bible his study, or 
employs it copiously for devotional purposes, passages of 
Scripture should not frequently occur with much interest 
and force, sometimes clearly and fully opening before him 
a subject in the precise form in which it may be best treated 
before his congregation ; at other times, suggesting a some- 
what chaotic mass of thoughts which he soon reduces to 
order, and from which he selects a particular subject It 

* CampbeU's Lectures on Pulpit Eloquence. Lect Vm. 
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would be equallj strangey if such a man's independent re- 
fiections should not fasten on some view of a subject, or 
some unusual combinadon of thought, which may be en- 
larged into a sermon ; or, if his intercourse as a pastor, a 
firiend, a citizen, or if any book he reads, should not fre- 
quendj originate a train of thought which, even before a 
suitable text presents itself, will issue in a subject lor a ser^ 
mon. All this is, indeed, so natural to an intelligent and 
pious man, that the following remark of Dr. Porter, when 
applied to men actually in the ministry, is not more admon- 
itory than true — " That preacher who is perplexed through 
want of subjects for sermons, should suspect that something 
is wrong in himself; at least, that he is yery imperfectly 
qualified for his office. ... In selecting among subjects for 
sermons one that should be most appropriate in given dr- 
cnmstancess ^ allow he may hesitate. But with the provi- 
sion of interesting matter displayed in every page of the 
Bible, if he is perplexed to find any topic of discourse, he 
has mistaken his business. Let him go to the farm, or to 
the shop. The fact that he wants a subject, is demonstra- 
tion that he wants either the tmderstcmdtng, or the hearty 
of a minister." * 



Compass of a Subject. 

In regard to what may be called the compass, or extentj 
of a subject for a sermon, a little reflection wUl show that 
it ought to be quite limited. The time allotted to a sermon 
in our religious assemblies is too brief for the treatment of 
a very extensive or general subject ; such as would require 

* Fortei^s Lectures on Homiletics and Preaching. Lect Y. 

4* 
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several main divisions in order to be adequately discussed 
and enforced. Hence, a sermon is not an extended trea- 
tise on such a subject, but a discourse on some division of 
it, or even sub-division. 

Again, the human mind is so constituted that the several 
parts of a general subject cannot be set before it advanta- 
geously in rapid succession and in a very brief space of 
time. A well-defined and enduring impression cannot thus 
be made. But should one of those parts be presented sep- 
*arately and with greater copiousness, a deeper interest 
would be secured, and the corresponding practical results 
might be more rationally expected. A sermon should, 
therefore, as to its subject, be restricted to a narrow obm- 



Lest a subject of narrow compass should be mistaken for 
one not admitting of copious treatment, it may be usefiil to 
illustrate the difference which is here intended between a 
general and a particular subject. Take, then, Eepentanee 
toward God. For our present purpose, this may be called 
a general subject. Suppose now, a preacher divides his 
sermon on repentance into several branches: thus, L Its 
nature; II. Its necessity ; HI. The obligations, — and IV. 
The motives — to repentance. Such a sermon, if it give 
to each part an expansion at all adequate to the design of 
preaching, must exceed all reasonable limits both of time 
and of the hearers' ability of attention. It must be rather 
a treatise, than a sermon ; or else, with all its pretensions 
to copiousness and completeness, it must be an exceedingly 
meagre performance, scarcely more than a mass of com* 
mon-place remarks, uninstructive and unimpressive. 

But suppose the preacher restricts himself to a narrower 
range, and selects one of the above named branches as the 
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sabject of an entire sermon ; for instance, the nature ofrt' 
pentance. After a suitable introduction, he gives, we will 
suppose, a brief general view of repentance ; he then en- 
ters more into detail, and carefully discriminates between 
true repentance and its counterfeits, as to principles and 
their fruits. He then, in order to employ the beneficial 
influence of example, describes a penitent man ; he sets 
before his hearers the repenting prodigal, the repenting 
David, or Peter, and for the sake of contrast, and of ren* 
dering still clearer the difference between true repentance 
and false, the man who, unable to bear his load of guilt, 
went away and hanged himself. Having thus far unfolded 
his subject, and held it up to the steady and interested view 
of the assembly, he next makes it bear distinctly on the 
different classes of hearers — on professors of religion; on 
those who are beginning to be attentive, and those who are 
indiflerent, to their spiritual welfare ; on the openly vicious ; 
— on as many and such of these classes as his purpose re- 
quires. 

Obviously, on the ordinary principles of our nature, a 
sermon thus constructed would be far superior, for the de- 
sign of preaching, to one which should not be thus restricted 
in its aim. It would be far better adapted to fix attention, 
to convey a just apprehension of the subject, and to lodge 
in a hearer's soul a seed of truth which would produce 
fruits meet for repentance. 

In like manner — still further to illustrate definiteness of 
sabject — instead of employing, as the basis of a sermon, 
the whole of one main division of a subject, as it may be 
called, such as motives to repentance^ and presenting several 
distinct motives, a class of motives may be selected ; for 
instance, the remits of repentance ; or, still more definitely, 
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one of these results, namely, forgiveness of sins ; and the 
senntHi maj be founded on the single thought, that repent 
emce secures forgiveness. An inventive and wdl-regulated 
mind, properly stored with religious knowledge, could 
gather around this proposition abundant materials for a ser- 
mon. And a sermon, the whole tendency of which would 
be to make that one sentiment clearly understood, to en- 
force it on the conscience, and to apply its persuasive power 
to the heart, would well exemplify the leading traits of 
effective preaching. Dr. Porter justly observes — "That 
is not useful preaching, which is a mere collection of good 
remarksy without the scope, connection and impression which 
belong to a regular discourse. Nor is that a profitable ser- 
mon, which now and then startles the hearers with a vivid 
flash of thought, or makes them remember a few eccentric 
phrases ; — but that which fixes their eye on a single svb- 
jed; which holds their attention steadily to that subject; 
which gives them, as they go on, a clearer perception and 
a deeper feeling of that stthfect ; and finally compels them 
to remember thai subject, though they cannot repeat one ex- 
pression uttered by the preacher." * 

Another illustration presents itself, which may show the 
importance of definiteness, and bring into suspicion the 
propriety of a prevalent mode of constructing sermons. A 
discourse on the general subject of Regeneration may con- 
tain three particular, or definite "subjects, under the heads 
of the Nature, the Necessity, and the Author, of regener- 
ation ; and such a sermon is capable of being reduced to 
the three propositions — Regeneration is a radical change 
of the heart towards Grod, Regeneration is indispensable to 

* Porter's Lectures on Homiletics and Preaching. Lect. Vlll. 
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salvation, God is the author of Regeneration. Any one 
of these propositions is sufficiently ample for an entire 6ep> 
mon; and neither of them can, in a sermon with these 
parts, be treated with that copiousness which its legitimate 
influence would require. Such a sermon will, perhaps, 
dose with three diverse remarks, suggested each bj one of 
the three parts. A sermon thus constriicted, though all its 
parts are arranged under one general subject, is in realfty 
a combination of three separate discussions ; and the three 
remarks at the dose, instead of being placed, each where it 
naturally belongs, in immediate connection with the discus- 
sion which originated it, and where, on the principle of as- 
sociation, it would probably be most useful, are ceremoni- 
ously put together at the end, thus giving to the whole col- 
lection the appearance of one sermon, instead of its being 
three short sermons joined together : for if each concluding 
remark had been set in its proper place, the real nature of 
the performance would have at once disclosed itself.* 

An objection may arise, perhaps, to an unpractised wri- 
ter, that this view restricts the preacher within oi\)eetfoiis 
too narrow limits, and would deprive him of ma- JS^Sii 
terials for sermons. Such an objection is entirely ^S^Siei 
a mistake; for while this view does, indeed, re- °'**- 
strict the preacher within narrow limits, it also by that very 
circumstance tasks his inventive powers, and thus increases 
his ability both to multiply and rightly to employ materials. 
When the mind is occupied with a general subject, it can- 

* " It might be of use, if, in the composition of sermons, we were to 
oblige ourselves to give titles to them. Many of what are called 
sermons would be found to require three or four titles to answer to 
their contents ; which at once proves that, properly speaking, they 
are not sermons." — Andrew Fuller. 
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QOl; be 00 actiTe, nor penetratmg, as when it oontemplates a 
small portkm of the subject, surveying that portion on all 
sides, and detecting its various relations.* A discourse on 
a general subject, which does not eater into a verj minute 
oonsideraticm of any one part, will be occupied with such 
superficial thoughts as, however just, cannot, from their 
being common-place, arouse either the preacher^s or the 
hearer^s powers, nor interest his affections. Men are not 
stimulated by pointless sayings. 

Still further ; the supidy of general subjects mav be soon 
exhausted, while the supply o£ particular subjects is abso- 
lutely inexhaustible. 

Besides, the habit of meditating only on general subjects, 
without dissecting them and examining the various parts in 
detail, greatiy tends to impoverish genius ; a consideration, 
which of itself should prompt a pastor, to whom an inven- 
tive and well-regulated genius is indispensable, to select 
commonly very definite subjects. 

It must be granted, that such limitation of subject as has 
A genena ^>^^ instanced is not always attainable, nor, in- 
soDMtfiiiefl deed, always desirable ; and that the form of a 
expedi«nb. general subject will often be expedient, under 
which the nature of the subject, the grounds of it, its im- 
portance, the motives appropriate to' it, or. several conside- 
rations respecting it, will, some or all of these, have place. 
For the preacher may sometimes think it judicious to pre- 
sent a brief and comprehensive view of an entire subject, 
rather in the form of a summary than of a careful and 
exact treatment of it In other cases, when this method is 
resorted to, it will probably be advisable so fully to treat 

* See Whately*8 Rhetoric. Of Propositioiis, p. 26. 
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several of the diviskms that at least two sermoiifl may he 
requisite ; or, to select one branch as the principal part of 
the sermon, and to treat the others with as mach brevity as 
wiU be consistent with the preacher^s main purpose. 
Though each head in such a sermon may be in reality a 
separate proposition, yet the consecutive treatment of the 
several paits may, on a given occasion, be more advisable 
than the treatment of each one by itself, as the basis of an 
entire sermon ; for the case may not well admit of two or 
more separate sermons, the preacher's aim being to produce 
a strong impression concerning the subject at cmce, and then 
to dismiss it. For instance ; the subject may be Family 
Worship, and it might be well to dispose of it in one ser- 
mon, under the two heads of the dut^y and tks manner of 
ferforming it. If the duty alone were discussed on a given 
occasion, the preacher's aim, so far as practical results are 
concerned, might fail; if the manner alcme, some hearers 
might yet need to be convinced of the duty. The interest 
excited by the proof of the duty might be the best prepa- 
ration fqr instruction on the manner of performing it. 
Should the subject, then, occupy two sermons, the design 
might be defeated in consequence of the^earers' coming to 
the second discourse after a cooling of the interest excited 
by the first, or by the absence from the second of some who 
had listened to the first, or by the want of preparation on 
the part of those who had not the opportunity of hearing 
the first. 

Obviously, however, judgment must be exercised in se- 
lecting the several parts thus proposed for treatment, — lest 
more be selected than can be treated with sufficient copi- 
ousness — and in giving a well-proportioned treatment to 
each part. 
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Several similar, or contrasted views of a subject may 
gi„j]„^ also form the substance of a sennon, which 
Jtewofs views are not,' each one, capable of being ex- 
saigect. pressed in one and the same simple proposition ; 
but which properly stand under one general head, and are 
best exhibited on one and the same occasion. For in- 
stance, the discourse may be on Death, viewed in the two 
aspects of a conqueror and a conquered foe ; Death achieve 
ing a triumph^ Death triumphed over ; or, on the Christian 
Ministry, with reference to its IHsoouraffements and its 
Supports, The consideration of the last thought, in each 
of these instances, may be more effective by coming in con- 
trast with, and immediately after, the first, than by occupy- 
ing a separate sermon. Unity is sufficiently consulted; 
and the power of contrast in impressing a moral lesson is 
too great to lie unemployed. 

In 'truth, our views of unity should not be sudi as to 
cramp any mind ; but rather to give its powers the most 
favorable direction. Nor should we conceive of a sermon 
as a geometrical demonstration ; nor, as invariably a logical 
discussion of a subject ; it should often ratlier be an exhi- 
bition of a religi<ys truth in a diversity of aspects, or in 
several consecutive views, and with much variety of form 
and method, and made available, in an indefinite variety of 
ways, to the spiritual benefit of the assembly. 

Unity in Sermons. 

The distinction which has already been noticed be- 
tween a general and a particular subject, is a suffi- 
cient guide in respect to the unity which should commonly 
characterize a sermon. And when a suitable subject 
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has been selected, the Very thing which is proposed for ooq- 
sideration, and not subordinate topics involved in the state- 
ment of the snbject, should be treated. Matter which is 
taken for granted in the terms of a statement need not be 
copiooslj unfolded, as though it was not understood; nor 
should the fear be indulged, that a sermon strictly related 
to a proposition, or confined to the precise point in a state- 
ment, will exdude any thing that is essential to a complete 
understanding of the theme proposed. For, whatever is 
requisite to this ^id may be disposed of in the introduction 
of a sermon, or may form a paragraph preliminary to the 
proposition, or may follow the proposition as explanatory of 
it, and occupy just so much space as the case requires. If 
the subject proposed requires very copious explanation be- 
fore entering on its treatment, or if some subordinate 
thought in the proposition demands minute examination or 
copious expansion, let this antecedent matter occupy an an- 
tecedent sermon. It may generally, however, be taken for 
granted as already understood ; or, a few hints will be suf- 
ficient to set before the hearers this preliminary matter. 
But when a definite point is proposed for oonsideraticm, let 
not one half, or more, of the time which that point demands, 
be devoted to preliminary and subordinate matter, and 
thus the main thought be denied its just space. This 
would seem to be a device rather for filling up a given 
amount of time, than a method of amply unfolding a propo- 
sition, and carrying home its particular lesson to the hear- 
ers' understandings, hearts and consciences. In truth, a 
definite statement of any moral or religious principle gives 
ample scope for a sermon, in treating the precise point 
which is stated, and in dilating on the various applications 
of which it is susceptible. Without any unnecessary de- 
5 
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i 

tentioD, let the preacher go directly to the pomt in hand: 
he will find enough to occupy his powers and the time of 
his hearers ; and his discourses can then hardly fail of vari- 
ety and fulness of instruction, or of interest and impressive- 



lUustrations are easily found of the mistaken course just 
alluded ta From Ps. 9: 10 — "They that know thy 
name will put their trust in thee** — suppose a preacher 
undertakes to show that a knowledge of the character of God 
tends to produce confidence in him; and niakes the three 
Allowing divisions — L What is a just knowledge of the 
character of God ; IL Whence this knowledge is ohtained ; 
HL How this knowledge tends to produce confidence in 
God. Now, the first two divisions are here entirely subor- 
dinate, and are unnecessary to the unfolding of the propo- 
sition. A formal consideration of these heads would, also, 
not leave time for a suitable discussion of the third, which 
yet contains the very thing, in truth the only thing, to be 
discussed. Besides, the hearers' ability of earnest atten- 
tion to a full discussion of it would, by this course, be some- 
what impaired. In all probability, again, the first and the 
second heads would be more copiously treated than the 
third; and thus the occasion would necessarily &il of ao- 
ccwaplishing what the hearers of the proposition would have 
a right to expect Evidently, moreover, such a mode of 
constructing sermons incurs the hazard of their being com- 
mon-place, and, consequently, pointless and barren of in- 
terest Rather, let subordinate matter, instead of occupy- 
ing formal divisions, be briefly touched in a paragraph or 
two, or be wholly passed over as already known to the 
bearers ; and let the preacher proceed with as little delay 
as possible, and with as much time before him as possible, 
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to unfold and apply the proposition itself. Let him hare a 
certain point selected for treatment, let him dear his way 
to it, if necessary, as quickly as possible, keep to it as 
closely as possible, and apply it as copiously, as pnngently, as 
persuasively as his powers permit, and the wants of his hear- 
ers demand. A sermon thus constructed has tru€ unity ; 
unity of proposition, or of point ; unity of the whole dis- 
course, as the amplifying or copious treatment of that propo- 
sition ; unity of the whole discourse, as proceeding from, or 
directed to, one onnmon centre.* 

* A sermon by John Howe, entitled The Inflaenoe of Hope, well 
illustrates this faulty mode of stmctnre. The text is Romaoe 5 : 5, 
— '* Hope maketh not ashamed ; ** and in the opening sentence the 
expectation is raised that the discourse will relate to " this property 
of the Christian's hope ; namely, that it maketh not ashamed.'' After 
showing " the scope and series of the apostle's discourse " and the 
conneetion of the text, the author proceeds ** to inquire, I. Of what 
this is spoken : and then to consider, TL This particular property 
of it." On arriving at the second general division, two things, he 
says, are to be done j "1. To open the import of it; and, 2, To de- 
monstrate the truth of the assertion." After largely explaining the 
import, the author ' proceeds to demonstrate this to be the tme pro- 
perty of the Christian's hope ; ' and as he ' has remaining but little 
time,' he considers briefly three things pertaining to it *^ The Uso 
of what has been said" then follows under three heads, and the dis- 
course concludes with " a word or two, 1. of counsel ; 2. of caution." 

Thus the main idea of the text, and that which at the opening of 
the discourse seemed destined to receive the principal attention, is in 
fact almost wholly displaced by the prominence and expansion giiren 
to subordinate considerations. 

Though we may not say that any work of John Howe's would be 
common-place and pointless, yet it niiist be obvious, on reading a 
few of his discourses, that even he could not avoid, in this manner 
of making sermons, unnecessary and tedious repetitions ; and that 
had he not trammelled himself by these artificial divisions, but spent 
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Farms of Propositions. 

But it is time to consider the various forms which propo- 
sitions' may assume. Thej are bj some divided into two 
kinds, the rhetorical and the logical, according as they simply 
mention a subject, or make an affirmation, or a negation, 
concerning it The faithfulness of God is a rhetorical 
proposition ; God is faxthftd is a logical one. As to a 
choice between these two forms, even when, as is not always 
the case, the form is optional, no universal rule can be 
given : the nature of each case must be taken into consid- 
eration. And indeed, so far as the hearers are concerned, 
this may be considered wholly immaterial. 

The logical form, however, has advantages in reference 
to writers themselves. To some, this form of statement 
will prove more su^estive than the other by its particu- 
larity, and by its actually oMnmitting a writer to a certain 
view. It wiU originate a variety of questions. Thus, the 
affirmation, jprayer is efficacious, puts the mind into an in- 

freely his whole force in elucidating and niging the main thought sta- 
ted in his propositions, h6 would have been far more interesting and 
effective. 

A similar remark might be made concerning President Edwards, 
though by no means so extensively as concerning some other 
preachers. For while he made formal divisions of the subordinate 
matter of his propositions, he treated those divisions less fully and 
more rapidly than is frequently done, and gave chief prominence to 
the main thought. In some instances, this subordinate matter is not 
more fully treated than it would have been had he disposed of it, 
without formal divisions, in a short paragraph or two. 

Dr. Emmons' sermons are generally constructed in a similar man- 
ner. But his first division, consisting of subordinate matter, is com- 
monly despatched as speedily as possible to make way for the main 
thought 
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quiriog atdtade. The qoestion arises, What does this 
affiimatioii mean ? This kads to explanation and to the 
detection of mistakes concerning the truth affirmed. A 
question again arises, What is the evidence of this asser- 
tion ? Proofs are then sought for, and objections examined. 
Still again, a question occurs. What if prayer is efficar 
dous ? Then consequences which result from this truth, 
or some other impressive views, present themselves. 

This advantage, however, may depend very much on 
habit; for the rhetorical statement, <A« efficoiey of prayery 
would suggest to some minds similar inquiries, and to other 
minds several items of thought which would form mi^in 
divisions of a sermon. 

The logical form of statement, limiting a writer, tends 
also to secure true unity and point in a sermon. For if you 
affirm, or deny, something, and the whole body of the ser- 
mon is, so to speak, the verifying of that assertion, or ao- 
counting for the thing asserted, or the exhibiting of its vari- 
ous aspects and relations, so that a hearer becomes, by 
virtue of the considerations laid before him, occupied with 
that assertion, and with its legitimate results and applica- 
tions, that sermon must have unity, and unity, for the most 
part, of the strictest sort 

On the other hand, the rhetorical form of statement is 
advantageous, as being less formal, and as favoring the con- 
sideration of successive topics, not logically connected, but 
intimately related to each other, and more impressively ex- 
hibited in connection than apart 

The hint may not be entirely useless, that a writer may 
secure to himself the advantages of a logical proposition, 
while yet in his senpon he may actually adopt the less 
formal rhetorical mode of statement 
5* 
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Besides the rhetorical and the logical forms of proposition, 
the interrogative mode of presenting a subject will some- 
tunes be found advantageous ; particularlj, when the case 
requires negative, as well as afi&rmative considerations, and 
when the preacher's object would be best gained by his as- 
suming the attitude of an inquirer attempting to discover 
what opinion ought to be formed on the subject proposed. 
Should his subject be, for instance, Evidences of personal 
piety, it would be more congruous, instead of exposing un- 
der this statement, in several items, insufficient or false evi- 
dences, and then mentioning, in the same series, the satis- 
factory evidences, to raise the inquiry, What are genuine 
evidences of piety ? In answering this inquiry, he might 
either in a didactic manner deny the sufficiency of certain 
supposed evidences, or propose various questions, such as, 
Is such a quality, or course of conduct, a genuine evidence ? 
Is such another ? or another ? and show their fallacious- 
ness. He might then exhibit the true evidences. 

It is advantageous, also, when a subject is to be treated 
which is viewed by some hearers with an unfavorable pre- 
judice, to propose an inquiry into that subject The in- 
quiry may then be so prosecuted, that erroneous opinions 
shall be exposed and the truth vindicated, with a fieur pros- 
pect of effecting conviction. 

The interrogative mode of presenting a subject is favored 
by its vivacity. It puts the hearers' minds into an inquir- 
ing attitude, and appeals to their good sense. 

Ought the Ptoposition to he always stated"^ 

It is worthy of consideration, whether the proposition, or 
subject of a sermon should always be stated. This inquiry 
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will reoeive different answers according as it relates to the 
writer, or to his hearers. A writer ought invariably to set 
before his mind, even if he does not express it on paper, 
the very sentiment which he wishes to establish, and that 
in the most suitable form of statement Otherwise, he will 
incur the danger of not being very definite, and conse- 
quently will not be prepared to guide others to- a just con- 
clusion. The simple fact, too, of having precisely ex- 
pressed in writing that which he aims to. establish, or to 
exhibit, will often prove advantageous in securing, through- 
out the discourse, precision of thought and language. It 
is certainly safest thus to be provided with a point of grav- 
itation. But for the hearers, though it may generally be 
best distinctly to state the subject, yet not always. When 
the truth to be urged is one against which the hearers are 
strongly prejudiced, an advantage may be gained by not 
formally stating, at the outset, the conclusion to which it is 
the purpose of the discourse to bring them ; that is, by not 
formally stating a proposition. But after having announced 
the text, the preacher may present consecutively several 
considerations suggested by the text ; and thus proceed, till 
the particular truth will at length appear as the inevitable 
result of those considerations. 

Sometimes the text itself is as simple a statement as 
need be devised. It is certainly unnecessary, after an- 
nouncing the text — " God is faithful" — formally to state 
the topic before the preacher shall proceed to show the 
grounds, or the practical influences of this declaration. 

Sometimes the course of thought in the introduction may 
make the subject sufficiently obvious, without its being dis- 
tinctly mentioned. Sometimes a statement of the subject 
may be informally introduced in connection with explana* 
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torj or amplifying remarks, and the hearers yet appre- 
hend at onee the precise point of the discourse. Thus, in 
a sermon on the wiwds-^^For he is the minister of God 
to thee for good*-— the preacher observes, when about en- 
tering on his solyject, ^The duty of ciyil submission is 
made by St Paul to rest on a religious dogma. < He is 
the minister of God to thee.' < Wherefore, ye must needs 
be subject not only lor wrath, but for oonsdenee' sake.' 
Qvil obedience is a religious tribute to Heaven, because 
God ministers in the person of the magistrate. As this 
declaration involves a general principle, it has lost none of 
its value or validity by time. Whatever truth it had as a gen- 
eral principle, it will constantly retain till human magistracy 
shall cease. I ask your attention while I make this truth 
the subject of my discourse." 

Then, again, the introductbn may be so framed as to 
dose w\th a precise statement of the subject, and thus for- 
mality be avoided. In such a case, however, the clause which 
states the subject ought, in the delivery of the sermon, 
either by its phraseology, or, still better, by repetitiixi, to be 
known as performing that office. For however neatly and 
gracefully the clause which announces the subject may be 
introduced, yet if the hearers are not aware that mention is 
then made of the subject, a mere trifle comparatively is 
gained at the expense of a most substantial consideration ; 
for of what worth are all graces of composition, compared 
with deamess of apprehension on the part of hearers ? 



Qualities of a Proposition* 

By what qualities, it is proper now to inquire, should a 
proposition be characterized ? As to substance, it should 
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be simple in conception, stating the very thought to be dis* 
cussed in so nnincnmbered a manner that the hearen maj, 
without distraction, contemplate that thought As to lan- 
guage, it should be chary conveying to the hearers the very 
idea which is to daim their attention, and briefs using just 
those words which will best convey the thought, and no 
more. A statement having these qualities will generally be 
terse, and therefore impressive. 

Still, while labor should be expended in devising a brief 
and neat form of stating the subject, it will be advantageous 
to have two or three diverse modes of expressing the same 
idea, if not with equal exactness, yet sufficiently exact to 
be used conjointly in the statement of the subject, and 
during the progress of the sermon, as equivalent clauses. 
Then, when the subject is to be announced, instead of con-. 
fining himself to the one preferable form, the preacher may 
use more than one, and at last introduce the very statement 
which he wishes to fasten on the hearers' minds. Thus an 
orator— and preachers may learn much from secular ora- 
tors — announced his subject to be the inquiry, " What, in 
our age, are the true objects of national ambition ? — what 
is true national glory, national honor ? — what u the true 
grandeur of nations f " 

A young preacher will derive advantage from examining 
printed sermons with reference to this particular. He will 
find almost every conceivable diversity of manner, and per- 
ceive the need of OHistantly tasking his judgment and 
genius. If he is conscious of hfiving, in every sermon, 
something in particular to do, something which has assumed 
definite shape in his own mind, he will not be long in de- 
vising the manner of presenting it to his hearers. And 
this something to be doms^ it should be remembered, is in 
reali^ what is technically called the proposition. 
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Subjects from Metaphorical Texts. 
A caution has been reserved for the close of this chapter 
against retaining, in the statement of a subject, metaphori- 
cal language which may be in the text. The thought con- 
yejed bj such language should be stated in literal terms ; 
else both the preacher and the hearers may become more 
occupied with the metaphor than with the thought itself 
The sermon, however, though founded on this literal state- 
ment, may, as in all cases, employ metaphors, and the par- 
ticular metaphor in the text, as freely as genius shall dic- 
tate. Thus, instead of using our Lord's words — ^ Take 
my yoke upon you" — as a string on which to fasten a 
number of independent paragraphs concerning the yoke of 
repentance, the yoke of faith, the yoke of profession, the 
yoke of righteousness, &c, &c., let the real meaning of this 
language be ascertained. Our Lord was encooraging his 
hearers to subject themselves to Ms guidance. Let the pas- 
sage, then, be the text of a sermon on suhjection to Ghria. 

In short, the thought conveyed by a text should be the 
subject of a sermon : the statement of the subject should 
be simple in conception, brief and dear in language. 



Should the views presented in this chapter appear to im- 
pose restraints on genius, and to confine it within too nar- 
row limits, it must be considered that they are designed to 
aid in forming correct mental habits in students preparing 
for public life, rather than to control well-trained and well- 
inibrmed genius in the actual scenes of life. When the 
mind has beamie habituated to regular and exact trains of 
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thought, it may safely be left to its own impulses. To the 
present subject the remarks of Sir Joshua Reynolds, in the 
first of his Discourses before the Royal Academy are 
equally applicable as to painting: — ^ It may be laid down 
as a maxim, that he who begins by presuming on his own 
sense, has ended his studies as soon as he has commenced 
them. Every opportunity, therefore, should be taken to 
discountenance that false and vulgar opinion, that rules are 
the fetters of genius : they are fetters only to men of no 
genius ; as that armor, which upon the stnmg is an orna- 
ment and a defence, upcMi the weak and misshapen becomes 
a load, and cripples the body which it was made to protect 
^How much liberty may be taken to break thzoagb 
those rules, and, as the poet expresses it^ 

To snatch a grace bejond the reach of art, 

maybe a subsequent consideration, when the pupils become 
masters themselves. It is then, when their genius has re- 
ceived its utmost improvement, that rules may possibly be 
dispensed with. But let us not destroy the scaffold, until 
we have rsused the building." * 

* The Literary Works of Sir Josfaoa Be jnoiai,BMch6y'fed.yoL 
I. p. 309. 
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SUBJECT-SERMONS. COLLECTING OF MATEBIALS FOR A 
SERMON. 

It is now presumed that a subject for a sermon has been 
selected. In deciding on the form in which it shall be 
stated, the writer will have already accumulated many 
tiionghts which the subject will demand. The whole stock 
of requisite materials, however, cannot be supposed to be 
jet obtained. It would be a mistake, though perhaps it is 
a common mistake among preachers, to form at once, as 
soon as a subject has presented itself, a definite plan for a 
sermon. The result of this, as a usual practice, would 
necessarilj be narrowness of view, meagreness and weak- 
ness of thought, and lack of glowing interest Instead, 
then, of hastening to form a plan, the preacher should, at 
this stage of preparation, look intently at his subject, raise 
yarious questions concerning its nature, its relations and 
applications, and the connections in which the Scripture 
presents it, and even extend his inquiries in regard to it 
beyond the limits within which the sermon must be con- 
fined. With the ampleness of general views and of par- 
ticular thoughts that will thus be attained, a plan may be 
formed which will promise copiousness and yet select- 



* Dr. Griffin's mode of stady in preparing sermons illustrates tlie 
point to which this chapter is deroted : *^ 1. Write down the text on 
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Mnch of this labor, perhaps the whole of it, maj iu some 
cases have been performed before deciding on the mode of 
stating, the sabject It will generally, however, be found 
best, after having fixed this point, to go through the process 
which has just been intimated. The form of the proposi- 
tion, or subject, determined on, may itself surest several 
courses of thought, and wiU serve to keep the mind in a 
right posture for accumulating the thoughts which the 
sabject requires. 



Purpose of a Sermon to be kept in view. 

As preliminary to the proper exercise of the mind in 
collecting materials, it is indispensable to observe aocarately 
the precise purpose which the discourse seeks to gain. 
If this be not kept steadily and distinctly in view, there 
may insensibly occur a mingling of some other pur- 
pose with this ; and thus the discourse may fail of that siiiH 
plidty in aim which was originally contemplated. 

It would be idle to attempt here an enumeration of the 
various purposes which sermons should seek ; since these 
are so numerous, and will be so greatly modified by the 
genius of each preacher. The design of the present chap- 
ter only requires that a few of these be mentioned as speci- 

a looBe piece of paper, and look at it. 2. Inquire, what does this 
text teach ? What is my object ? Obtain clear and definite yiews 
of the point. 3. Then commence thinking. Pat down thongfats as 
ihey occur, without regard to order or language — get as much ma- 
terial as possible. 4. Then reduce these thoughts to order. This 
thought belongs under this head ; that idea should come in there, 
&C. 5, Throw out all extraneous and foreign ideas." — Christiaa Be- 
▼iew, Vol. IV. p. 359. 

6 
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mens, and that the direction be indicated which each will 
give the mind in its search for materials. 

Hie purpose of a sermon may be, for instance, to explain 
■z^KBstioa. some duty or doctrine, and to show the grounds 
on which it rests. Some members of the congregation, it 
may be presumed, have erroneous yiews of the subject; 
others, again, have obscure, and still others not sufficiently 
extended views of it, and need additional light. Now, for 
the sake of all these, careful explanation may be the spe- 
cial purpose of a sermon. The most intelligent and the 
best instructed hearers, likewise, highly appreciate sermons 
which clearly and largely explain a religious subject ; not 
only fijr tiie sake of those who may specially need such ex^ 
planation, but for their own sake also ; because such dis- 
oonrses confirm and enlarge their views, and ex^rcide their 
power of examination and reflection. 

The preacher's purpose, then, we will suppose, is co|a- 
oosly to explain some Christian duty, or doctrine. Possess^ 
ing himself well-defined and enlarged views of the subject, 
he wishes to convey them to others. He will find it advan- 
tageous here to consider the various classes of hearers whom 
he seeks to benefit by this effort He will thus be led to 
inquire how he can set this subject in a dear light, remove 
error in regard to it, and, by showing its connections and 
rdaticms, and its proper grounds, enlarge his hearers' views 
of it He will endeavor, also, to distinguish it from other 
subjects with which it may have been confounded. Blus^ 
trations will be needed from the Scriptures and other fa- 
miliar sources, or from actual life ; or such as the preacher 
may devise by his own ingenuity. The legitimate effects 
of the subject on character, or practice, are also to be 
shown. For the question — What then? -^should ai- 
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wajs be regarded as too important to be overlooked by a 
preacher. 

The aim of another sermon may be, to cuxcfwid fcr some 
moral or religious principle. Here the preacher Aeeoandng 
may set before bis mind persons who will not pitoHpie. 
question the principle, who yet would be much benefitted 
and gratified by a discussion of it. They might thus gain 
an intelligent perception of a truth which they had previ- 
ously believ^ without much reflection, or perhaps had 
regarded as not capable of being fully accounted for. They 
might thus come more deeply to feel its importance, and to 
employ it more earnestly in their endeavors for personal 
religious improvement, or for usefulness. As an example, 
let the principle selected be, that Juxbitual private prayer 
promotes a person^ s piety. The preacher's purpose would 
be to show the connection between such prayer and such a 
result The truth of the position may either be assumed, 
or be very briefly shown from the testimony of Scripture 
and from facts. Then the inquiry arises, How can it be 
accounted for that such a cause produces such an effect ? 
A variety of considerations will occur, furnishing answers 
to this inquiry, and giving the preacher materials for hitf 
sermon. Examples illustrating these answers may also 
occur, fit»n the Scriptures, from religious biography, from 
his own observation. Examples of a contrasted nature 
would also confirm and impress the truth he wishes to ex- 
hibit When he has thus reflected on his subject, &nd con- 
sidered the diversified influences of private prayer on piety, 
he can hardly fail to see how fruitful in practical conse- 
quences this truth is, and how capable of being applied to 
various classes of his hearers. Materials will accumulate ; 
and the chief difficulty he will feel may consist in making 
a judicious selection. 
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On another occasion, the preacher^s aim may be to 
Defence of » defend someTeligious tenet, which either is con- 
tenet. troverted, or in regard to which it is desirable 

that all maj be confirmed, and may rightly apprehend its 
doctrinal and practical bearings. He will, accordingly, in- 
stitute a strictly reasoning process, searching for appropri- 
ate arguments, and calling up before his mind objections 
and replies. Almost every tenet may afford a fair field for 
argument, whether it is at atiy given time called in ques- 
tion or not ; a reasoning process by no means requires a 
controversial manner. Whether to assume the attitude of 
controversy, or to reason with the hearers as learners and 
not disputers, is an important question, as it may influence 
the process of collecting materials. It will be important, 
also, to consider what kind of arguments the case in hand 
and the character of the hearers require, whether from au- 
thority or from acknowledged premises, whether separately 
conclusive or cumulative. It will, besides, be essential here 
to distinguish accurately between different sorts of argu- 
ments.* The preacher should, also, inquire into the con- 
clusions, both doctrinal and practical, which result fix>m 
the position he seeks to establish. 

The purpose of another sermon may be, not explanation, 

♦ I cannot, probably, at this point, do my readers a better service, 
than by recommending to their diligent and repeated study the 
chapter on Armaments in Whately's Elements of Rhetoric. The 
habit of mind which a proper study of that chapter would produce, 
is invaluable to a preacher ; it would save himself from confasion 
and perplexity, and enable him to detect sources of obscurity and 
error in others, and of course increase his ability to enlighten his 
hearers. Indeed, the book here mentioned is in almost every part 
an inestimable store-house of principles for a preacher. 
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nor aoooonting for a principle, nor proving a point — for 
sermons ought, by no means, invariably to take impnfldtv 
the form of argumentation, or always propose amiuect. 
to prove something — but the exhUitiony so to speak, of 
a subject in its various aspects, or in its relations and modes 
of applicadcm to man's duties, or interests. The omnipo- 
tence of God, for instance, or his omniscience, or his prov- 
idence, without being minutely argued on, may be presented 
in this maimer, for the sake of the moral impression which 
reflection on these subjects can hardly &il to produce. 
Some event in Scripture history may be employed in like 
manner. Some of our Lord's traits of character, or those 
of distinguished Scripture worthies, furnish themes for such 
sermons. The practical lessons of religion may also be 
thus set before an assembly, as illustrated by instances 
either of conformity to them, or of violation of them. By 
what more attractive or more impressive method could the 
claims of conscience — as another instance — be urged, 
than by occasionally exhibiting various ways in which they 
are violated in the intercourse both of public and of private 
life? Pictures, so to speak, of virtue and piety, of the 
peace and joys of a religious life, of the consolations and 
triumphs of a Christian's death ; these, judiciously inter- 
spersed among discourses in which religious principles are 
explained, or accounted for, or vindicated, may sustain a 
vitally important connection with the preacher's ultimate 
object 

Here his imagination will be tasked. He must recall 
past events and his observations on men and manners. 
The poet's fancy would here be of utility to the preacher, 
as helping him impressively to combine events and circum- 
stances, and to create illustrations, when history, or per- 
6* 
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sonal experience, or observation, supplies none. Even with 
a comparatively small degree of this talent, he may profit- 
ably treat some subjects in this manner. 

Once more ; the design of a sermon may be, to persuade 
Persuasion, to a certain duty, or class of duties. The mind's 
action here is, obviously, to discover appropriate motives. 
The preacher will, of course, consider the nature of the 
duty, its relations to the individual, to society, to God, to 
time, to eternity. The age and character of hearers are to 
be taken into account ; their amount of information, and the 
frequency with which they have been plied with motives. 
Perhaps it will here be particularly desirable for the 
preacher, as a means of suggesting suitable considerations, 
to select from among his hearers individuals with whom he 
may imagine himself in conversation on the given subject, 
employing such motives as he would judge specially suited 
to their circumstances and habits of thinking. By such a 
selection of individuals, he would be able to divide the as- 
sembly into small groups, and adapt his motives to their 
respective characters and conditions. Besides the particu- 
lar benefit here contemplated, of thus, in imagination, di- 
viding the assembly, namely, the stimulating of his inven- 
tion in devising topics of persuasion, his preaching would 
in consequence become marked by a winning respectfiilness 
and friendliness, and become possessed of the eminentiy 
desirable quality of seeming to grow out of the very con- 
gregation he addresses. 

It is scarcely necessary to remark, that a preacher should 
Judicious- ^^* ^^ty accurately distinguish between the sev- 
p^)osectfa ^^ purposes of sermons ; he should also dis- 
sennon. criminate wisely as to the purpose which any- 
given subject and the circumstances of an assembly require. 
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If he purposes largely to explain a subject wbich reaOj needs 
no explanation, his labor is misdirected. If, again, he pur- 
poses to account for some principle which needs only to be 
explained, or which, though needing explanation as prelim- 
inary to accounting for it, he does not explain, he is obvi- 
ously only beating the air. Should he undertake to prove 
a point which needs no proof, or the proof of which cannot 
be well apprehended for lack of suitable explanation ; or, 
should he present an array of arguments to prove a point 
when only a vivid exhibition of the subject in its various 
aspects and relations is required ; or, again, should he un- 
dertake such an exhibition when only simple and clear 
explanation is requisite, or when cogent proof is demanded, 
he would be laboring at a great disadvantage both as to 
himself and as to his hearers. 

The intimation has already been given, that the several 
purposes which have been mentioned as characterizing ser- 
mons are not to be understood as a full enu- combination 
meration of them. The remark is also neces- °^ p«rp«»a. 
sary, that in many sermons more than one of these pur- 
poses must to some extent be combined. That is to say, in 
one and the same sermon, explanation, argument and per- 
suasion may be needed ; while yet one of these may require 
the chief labor on any given occasion, and then, of course, 
the other should occupy no more space than wiU be consist- 
ent with the proper accomplishment of the main purpose,* 

* Says Andrew Fuller, "When I have a snbject before me, I 
sometimes ask myself three questions : "What is it ? On what evi- 
dence does it rest ? and, What does it concern me, or any of my 
people, if it be true ? " 
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Sources of Materials. 

The inquiry now arises, Whence the materials here con- 
templated are to be obtained ? 

In reply ; the Bible must be acknowledged as our ulti- 
mate source of authority in regard to religious doctrines ; 
and from that, in the various ways of ascertaining its mean- 
ing, we must derive our opinions and our controlling argu- 
ments. But a distinction should be made between the 
direct testimony of the Scriptures and inferences which we 
may draw from their statements, or from a comparison of 
views found in various parts of the inspired volume. For, 
in our inferential reasonings even from inspired premises 
there is room for mistake and error, since we may not at 
each step have an entirely correct apprehension of the pre- 
mises. The Bible is eminently the word of God: who, 
then, can wonder that man may not comprehend the whole 
extent, and all the relations, of certain statements found in 
that book ? and that inferences drawn by our reason from 
inspired declarations, should need to be tested by some 
other inspired declarations ? A candid mind will not, in- 
deed, generally draw unwarrantable inferences from Scriptu- 
ral statements, especially after an extended comparison of 
passages. Still, it is important to discriminate, in our ar- 
guments on religion, between divine teachings and human 
inferences. 

In collecting materials for sermons from the Bible, we 
have various helps in the form of concordances, lexicons 
and commentaries. Each of these aids may be indispensar 
ble on any given occasion ; but the best preparation for ob- 
tiuning materials from the Bible is, that intimate and famil- 
iar acquaintance, both with individual passages and the 
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general scope of its books^ which results from the habitual 
and careful study of it, and from having our spirit deeply 
imbued with its sentiments by making it our chief manual 
of devotion. Every part of the inspired volume should, 
by these methods, be rendered familiar, so that authorities^ 
illustrations and phraseology may readily occur to us of 
the very kind we need. This must be, of course, the 
growth of time ; and from the very earliest period of pre* 
paration for the ministry, the Bible should be copiously 
employed, as a book both for the intellect and the heart, 
with a view to its subserving the preacher's object The 
more we study the Bible with the true spirit of scholarship 
and devotion, as a book both of sacred literature and of 
divine authority, the more shall we find it an inexhaustible 
treasury of thought and of imagery. 

A deep personal experience of religious truth is invalu- 
able, also, to a writer of sermons, as increasing his ability, 
on various subjects, to discern and render available the re- 
quisite materials. This gives him, so to speak, the posture 
of mind and heart which the preparation of sermons re- 
quires. It gives him a sort of religious instinct. If teaches 
him — if such an allusion may be here allowed — the true 
art of transmuting common metab into gold. 

Without descending to particulars, the general remark, 
in addition, must suffice, that for all productions of the in- 
tellect, and therefore for sermons, every department of hu- 
man science contributes materials. To every orator, and 
no less to the preacher, the most diversified knowledge, if 
exact and at the ready command of its possessor, is singu- 
larly advantageous. The pulpit caUs into requisition the 
amplest stores of learning which a preacher possesses, or 
can acquire. 
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Parts of a Sermon thus far provided fw» 

The mental acdvity which this chapter has thus far at- 
tempted to illastrate, will issue in the possession of mate- 
rials for the treatment of a subject, and for the conclusion, 
when a formal conclusion is requisite. For, whatever is not 
essential to the treatment, but naturally flows from it in 
the form of doctrinal, or practical deductions, or of impres- 
sive remarks, finds its appropriate place, generally, in the 
concluding part of a sermon. 

The exposition of the text, if needed, will also have been 
Erpodtfon. Sufficiently provided for by the process of deduc- 
ing from it the subject. On the manner of conducting 
this process, no rules should be expected in such a work as 
the present. It is, also, here presumed that the preacher 
has already made himself acquainted with the principles of 
interpretation. 

Materiah far the Introduction, 

Probably, also, some thoughts wiU have occurred during 
the search for materials, which will furnish the introduction 
of the sermon. If not, then after provision is made for 
the treatment of the subject and the conclusion, but not be- 
fore, materials should be sought for the introduction. Some- 
times, an exposition of the text will suffice also for an intro- 
duction. Often, a statement of the circumstances, or of the 
thoughts connected with the text, will very happily answer 
this purpose. It is better, however, for a preacher to task 
his inventive powers, than to resort uniformly to this latter 
method; because, not only sameness, but even dullness, 
might result from a constant use of it ; and, in many in- 
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stances, the circumstanoes or thoughts connected with a 
text can be employed to better effect in some other part of 
the sermon. TV^en, then, sufficient materials have be^i 
collected for the body of the sermon, let the preacher, un- 
der the impression which his careful research has produced, 
and cooounonlj ai^er some interval, revolve his subject anew. 
tTnexpectedly, some thought will arise which would favor^ 
ably precede the mention of the subject This thought, 
expanded, may form the introduction. Or, this thought 
may suggest another, either by resemblance or Contrast ; 
and all the materials for an introduction are then possessed. 

An introduction, however, is far from being indispensable 
to a sermon. A general preparation for listening to a ser- 
mon will result from the preceding exercises of the public 
worship ; so that the very first sentence of a sermon, after 
the text has. been announced, may sometimes be the men- 
tion of the subject which the hearers are invited to contem- 
plate. Then, again, in the opening sentence, the imme- 
diate connection of the text may be noticed, or an allusion 
be made to the occasion for the sermon, and the subject be 
at once presented for treatment.* 

In fine, a subject having been selected, and the process 
described in this chapter having been performed, we may 
now consider the materials for the several parts oonstitaent 
of a sermon as procured. These several parts, 



mentioned in the order which is suggested on the preceding 

* The sermons of Dr. Channing contain some interesting speci- 
mens of this mode. One of his sermons, after mentioning the text, 
opens thus- — " The example of Jesus is our topic To incite you 
to follow it, is the aim of this discourse : " another — " I propose in 
this discourse, to speak of Love to Christ, and especially of thefoan* 
dations on which it rests.'' 
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pages, are the proposition, with which we may regard the 
exposition of the text as connected, the treatment — either 
by discussion or proof, or otherwise, as the case may re- 
quire, — the conclusion, and the introduction. It will be 
more convenient, however, in the future chapters of this 
book, to state them in the order of writing, than in the order 
of conception ; namely. Introduction, Exposition, Proposi- 
tion, or Subject, Treatment, Conclusion. 
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CHAPTER V. 

8T7BJECT-SEBMONS. SELECTION AND ABBAKOBHEirr OF 
MATSBIALS. 

As preparatory to considering the arrangement of the ma- 
terials which have been collected for a sermon, a direction <^ 
some importance is here requisite. The mental seiMtton 
process, through which a writer has been sup- ^ ^Ba»ieriaiM, 
posed to pass, will have furnished him with a laige quan- 
tity of materials, a part of which he can dispense with, as 
it may be but remotely related to the subject, or not re- 
quired by his present purpose, or as it would extend the 
sermon to an unreasonable length. Hence, he must select 
such matter as the object of the sermon requires, and for 
the present dismiss the rest. That, however, which a given 
occasion can advantageously dispense with, may on some 
other occasion be serviceable. 

The available materiab having been selected, the writer 
next distributes them. 

The arrangement of the main parts of a sermon, namely, 
the introduction, the treatment of the subject, and the con- 
clusion, being fixed by the nature of those parts, needs no 
directions. The present chapter relates to the distribution 
of the materials which compose the treatment of the sub- 
ject, and of those which are to form the conclusion, in case 
a conclusion, properly so called, is thought desu*able. 
7 
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Miid/nof Arrangemad. 

Two modes of arrangement may here be noticed. Some- 
times two or more leading divisions are adopted, under each 
of which the separate items of the discussion are pUiced. 
Thus, let the subject be, that ihb iovereignty of God is a 
jutt ground of jog. The proofs of this assertion may be 
arranged under two general heads, or divisions, as follows : 
The sovereignty of God is a just ground of joy, whether it 
be viewed, I. In respect to the natural universe ; or, IL In 
respect to tlie moral universe. 

In like manner, when arguments are to be drawn from 
diverse sources, these several sources may be so many 
leading divisions ; as, L From reason ; 11. From history ; 
m. From the Scriptures : and under each of these may be 
arranged such subdivisions as are necessary. 

According to the other mode, the preacher, after stating 
the subject, enters at once on its treatment, mentioning and 
developing the particular arguments in their order. 

No better advice on a choice between these two modes 
can be given, than to employ on each occasion that which 
seems best adapted to unfold the subject and to favor the 
hearers* clear and ready apprehension of the arguments. 
In general, sermons do not require a departure &om the 
simplicity of the latter mode.* 

* A writer will sometimes, also, state his subject and then men- 
tion his several proofs, or considerations, as so many propositions. 
Thus, in an address on the influence of faith in the voorh of mental dis- 
cipline and ctdture, its author, in exhibiting this influence, chose to 
embrace his remarks "in three propositions," which he formally 
stated and proceeded to develope. This mode differs from the 
second above mentioned only in the phraseology ; for eridently the 
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Rtde$ for DivUkna* 

In regard to rules for divisions, joung writers are some- 
times perplexed bj the precept that divisions should include 
the whole subject which is to be discussed, omitting nothing 
that is essential to it ; or, as the rule is briefly stated, divis- 
ions should exhaust the subject The perplexity which is 
felt, is needless ; because this precept is not applicable to 
the treatment of propositions, and therefore not applicable, 
generally, to sermons. The reason is, that a proposition 
may be adequately treated, that is, treated so as to produce 
entire conviction and corresponding moral impression, while 
yet much that the subject would fairly admit of may be left 
unsaid. Besides, topics of proof, or illustration, or enforce- 
ment, in regard to a subject, may be indefinitely multiplied 
according to a preacher's genius, or compass of knowledge. 
The precept properly applies to definitions of terms, or to a 
description of a subject ; for in these, completeness is requi- 
site, and nothing essential should be omitted. It is appli- 
cable to sermons, when the qualities of a subject, or the 
various parts of which it consists, are to be shown. In 
explaining, for instance, the nature of genuine repentance, 
each element of repentance should be stated ; else it is not 
repentance that is presented, but something that falls short 
of it So in describing the constituent parts of any duty, 
prayer, for instance ; each part must be named. This is 
exhausting the subject ; and evidentiy the precept cannot 
relate to sermons generally. 

writer might have employed precisely the same items of thought in 
treating his snbject, without formally mentioning them as proposi- 
tions. In sermons, particularly, the less of statcliness the better; 
for they will thus the more easily win their way to the hearers* hearts. 
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On the quality of divisions in a sermons, two roles maj 
suffice. 1. The several arguments, or items of the treat- 
ment, should be really distinct from each other. The 
proper unfolding of any one should not involve, or antici- 
pate, the ideas which belong to a succeeding one. The dif- 
ferent pa]:ts ought not thus to run into each other ; but the 
writer, as he proceeds from part to part, should feel that he 
is entering on new ground and presenting new, though con- 
nected, thoughts. 

2. The several arguments, or items of the treatment, 
should have each a similar relation to the subject proposed. 
Each one being distinct from every other, should resemble 
every other in being alike referable to the common point. 
If there are two or more main branches, these shotdd be 
alike connected with the trunk; and the subordinate 
branches, each with its proper main branch. The con- 
founding of genera and species will thus be avoided ; and 
preliminary matter, which should be introduced before en- 
tering on a discussion, because it affects the whole discus- 
sion, and not a mere part of it, will not constitute one 
of the particular divisions. Thus, too, homogeneousness 
will be preserved throughout, and all the parts will be pro- 
perly connected, as bearing on a common point. 

In the case of an argument which consists of several 
steps, each step preparing the way for the fallowing, and 
the strength of the whole showing itself in the last, this 
second rule is, of course, not applicable ; that is, when the 
several steps of the argument are viewed separately, and 
not in combination, as jointly composing an argument. 
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Order of the Arrangement. 
The order in which the sereral arguments, or oonsidem- 
tions, should be arranged, deserves attention; since the 
relative position of an argument may be essential to its effi- 
ciency, and a proper order may increase the combined force 
of the whole. The rule that the stronger arguments should 
be placed at the beginning and the end, while the weaker 
should occupy an intermediate position, is applicable to secu- 
lar oratory rather than to preaching. For in the former, 
arguments which have but a remote relation to the subject 
may, notwithstanding, conduce to the orator's purpose: 
they may enlarge the array of arguments for present effect, 
or may even be used with the covert design of withdraw- 
ing the hearer's attention ^m the real weakness of the 
speaker^s cause, or from the strong arguments of his oppo- 
nent But a sermon is, for the most part, so simple in its 
structure, that considerations which are remote from its 
subject, and which require artifice in order to be turned to 
account, can hardly find place. Nor does the sacred char- 
acter of a sermon allow the use of questionable arguments : 
whatever a sermon advances in support of a position ought 
to be, for its own sake, worthy of an intelligent assent; an 
assent that will bear examination. The end of preaching 
is the establishment of true moral and religious principles, 
the quickening of men's consciences, and the promotion of 
genuine righteousness. Any success in attaching men to 
certain opinions, or influencing them to certain actions, 
which is attained otherwise than by an enlightened convic- 
tion of the truth, and a sincere regard to the will of God, 
on their part, is unworthy to be aimed at by a minister of 
the gospel. 

7* 
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OafleSy however, maj arise in which it will be advisable 
to make a decided impression at the outset, as well as at the 
doee. In such cases, should the considerations to be em- 
ployed, though all of them entirely true and strictly appli- 
cable to the point under discussion, yet differ in their de- 
grees of strength and unpressiveness, and should no partic- 
ular order be suggested by their relation to each other, it 
would certainly be wise to arrange them according to this 
precept 

The order in which arguments, or considerations, should 
be arranged, will sometimes be a matter of indifference. 
Commonly, however, an order will be suggested by some 
obvious connection between either the whole or a part of 
them ; or by the dissimilarity of one, or more, to the rest 
One will naturally prepare the way for a certain other ; 
some wiU presuppose the consideration of another. Some 
may res^ble each other in their source, while one or two 
others may be derived from a different source. It is evi- 
dently proper to place in connection with each other those 
which are alike as to their source. Some, for instance, may 
be arguments of our own devising from admitted truths ; 
another argument may be drawn from the direct testimony 
of the Scriptures : it would be a random division to place 
this argument from testimony between two speculative ar- 
guments. 

When the nature of the arguments admits, it will be ad- 
vantageous to arrange them according to their relative im- 
portance, so that the final impression shall result both from 
the greater importance of the last, in itself considered, and 
considered in reference to the particular assembly which is 
to be addressed, and from its being aided by the combined 
effect of all the preceding. 
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It would seem hence to Mow, that the proper place, in a 
series of proofed for those which are drawn directlj fitun 
the Scriptures, is the last And this may nsuallj be adri*- 
able. A universal nile, however, cannot be given in re- 
spect to proofs from Scripture, because the cases which 
require them ore not always uniform. It may, on some 
occasions, he advisable, at the very commencement of the 
reasoning, to establish a point by the evidence of hdy writ, 
and then proceed to show its conformity to the deductions of 
reason. On other occasions, conviction may be best se- 
cured hy so arranging the arguments that a favorable state 
of mind shall be produced for receiving, at the dose, 
the direct testimony of Scripture. Judgment must, there- 
fore, be consulted; and arguments from the word <^ Ckxl^ 
just as those from other sources, must be set in that position 
which circumstances require. 

Mstent of the TreatmenJL 

The number of separate considerations, or arguments, to 
be used in the treatment of a subject, cannot be fixed by 
rule. The preacher seeks to produce an enlightened and 
impressive conviction : whatever is necessary to this must 
be peribrmed, without regard to the question of more, or 
fewer. Such, however, is the nature of the subjects treated 
in sermons, and such the nature of the proofs, or consider- 
ations, that a long array of separate items will seldom be 
necessary. • Five are generally regarded as sufficiently nu- 
merous. It would be better to say; that the number should 
be as small as the adequate treatment of the subject will 
permit. ^Divide, break not into fragments," is a good 
direction. A judicious selection of leading thoughts, as has 
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already been said, must be made. It will be eminently 
serviceable, when many items of thought have occurred, to 
examine them with reference to their mutual connection, 
and the consequent propriety of grouping together several 
of them under one common statement By this process, 
much available matter may be retained ; and ideas which 
at first seemed to require for each a separate paragraph, 
and threatened to extend the sermon to an inconvenient 
length, will prove to be materials for the treatment of some 
one item. 

Examination of Objections. 

The inquiry now arises, to what place in a sermon should 
the notice of objections be assigned ? 

Preaching should avoid, as far as possible, an air of con- 
troversy. Even when errors ought to be exposed and pre- 
vented from producing their natural effect, wisdom will 
often discover a better way of gaining this end than that 
of formally taking the attitude of debate. Jeremy Taylor 
sagaciously cautions preachers against "bringing before 
the people the arguments urged in defence of great and 
dangerous errors, though with a purpose to confute them ; 
for they will much easier retain the objection than under- 
stand the answer." A mere allusion to some errors, in 
suitable connections, may be sufficient ; the firm establish- 
ment of certain opinions may answer all the purposes which 
one would aim at from entering the lists of controversy, and 
combatting the opposite opinions. The truth on far the 
larger part of religious subjects may be effectively preached 
without a formal notice of the opposite errors. A preacher 
may perform his work, apparently, as he would if every 
one held the same opinions as himself, while yet a skilful 
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observer may readily see that he is acquainted with all the 
prevalent forms of religious error, and knows how to meet 
them successfully. 

On some subjects, however, a distinct and even formal 
examination of objections is requisite. When an objection 
lies against the view advanced in a certain part of the.3er- 
mon, it should, obviously, for the efficiency of that part, be 
disposed of, though as briefly as possible, before passing to 
another point. If objections lie against the main sentiment 
of the sermon, an advantage is gained by removing them 
before commencing the discussion. Obstacles are thus re- 
moved ; a dear path is opened ; and the hearers may with 
readiness admit the preacher's views. Brevity must be 
studied, so as to allow the sentiment of the discourse to be 
amply treated. 

An example of this method occurs ui South's sermon on 
Prov. 3 : 17, entitled the Pleasantness of Wisdom's Ways. 
After a few introductory remarks on the importance of the 
motive to piety presented in the text, he says — " But it is 
easily foreseen, that this discourse will in the very begin* 
ning of it be encountered by an argument from experience, 
and therefore not more obvious than strong.'' He then 
states the objection which seems to arise from the very na- 
ture of religion, as requiring self-denial and repentance. 
Having shown the futility of this objection, he enters on 
the subject of the discourse by observing — "Having thus 
now cleared off all that by way of objection can lie against 
the truth asserted, ... I shall show what are those proper- 
ties that so peculiarly set off and enhance the excellency of 
this pleasure." 

Should the objections be too many, or the replies require 
too much time, for the early part of a sermon, then imme- 
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diAtelj after presenting alignments, objections may be ex- 
amined. Sboald tiiis latter method be adopted with a sub- 
ject against which grave objections are known bj the hear- 
ers to exist, information should be given bj the preacher in 
the eariij part of the sermon that he intends, after showing 
the arguments in favor of the position, to examine the 
chief objections. The favorable impression is thus made, 
that he has investigated the whole subject, and that he 
means to treat it with candor. 

When there are manj objections, several of them may 
sometimes be traced to one or two common principles, 
which can be disposed of in the introduction, or in a prelim- 
inary section, and the remaining objections be interwoven 
and answered at suitable places in the course of the posi- 
tive reasoning. 

The hint may here be of some utility, that when a con- 
Sunwting troverted position is to be defended, an advantage 
o^ections m^y bc gained by stating, previously to entering 
«nw"- on the proof, one or two of the most weighty ob- 

jections against the opposite views. Objectors may thus 
become sensible of difficulties which they had not contem- 
plated, and may be induced to hear with greater candor 
ailments in favor of the position ; those who admit the 
point under discussion may receive additional confirmation ; 
and those who are indiflFerent may be led to regard the 
subject as more important than they had supposed. 

Arrangement of Materials for the Conclusion, 

It now remains to consider the arrangement of materials 
Oonciuflion for the conclusiou, in case a formal conclusion is 
notneedad. needed: for, sometimes, the development of a 
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subject will, in its progress, fornish the most suitable oppoiv 
tonities for making such practical suggestions, or presenting 
such illustrations, as woald supersede the necessity of di- 
recting attention at the close to its practical bearings. la 
this case, the purpose of a sermon is better secured without 
a formal exhibition of consequences which result from the 
subject Sometimes, again, the unfolding of a religious 
truth will be so intimately connected with its practical uses, 
that its relations will be instantly discerned and felt by 
every hearer ; and a formal condasion might weaken the 
impression already made. A hortatory sermon, also^ as 
being throughout a persuasive address, does not admit 
of a train of remarks in the form of a conclusion. Such a 
sermon is best concluded by briefly recapitulating the sev* 
eral considerations which have been urged, and combining 
the whole into one impressive view : or, when the preacher 
is about to present his last persuasive, he may advanta- 
geously restate all the preceding items, and then bring for- 
ward his concluding motive, as the close of the discourse. 

Materials for a conclusion properly consist of deductions 
firom the subject which has been treated, or of remarks nat- 
urally suggested by it; — deductions, or remarks, which 
appear necessary in order to give completeness to the dis- 
course. They are replies to the inquiry. What thek ? 
Care should be taken, therefore, that the items of a conclu- 
sion flow severally from the subject as unfblded, and not 
from individual parts of the treatment, or from one another. 
They should all be traceable to the subject, as their source. 

In considering the inquiry just mentioned, the preacher 
should keep in view the various classes of his hearers, and 
the various ways in which religious truths are applicable to 
men. It is not enough clearly to explain, or satisfactorily 
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to prove, a certain point That point, well established and 
rightly apprehended, may be a source of valuable instruc- 
tion to classes of men widely different from each other ; 
and, generally speaking — for there may be occasional ex- 
ceptions to the remark — the preacher should not take for 
granted that the hearers, even those whose minds are the 
most active, will at once discern all its relations, and make 
the requisite application. Let him rather, having gained 
an advantageous position, avail himself of it to direct the 
intellect, and to excite the consciences and the affections 
<^ the several classes among his hearers, whom he may be 
able profitably to reach. 

A single thought may sometimes be sufficient to be ex- 
panded into a conclusion ; frequently, several thoughts will 
arise, and these of different kinds, doctrinal and practical, 
even in the same sermon. When these several thoughts 
are diverse in their nature, some doctrinal and some prac- 
tical, those which are of a similar nature should be classed 
together. It is, also, more congruous with the ultimate de- 
sign of preaching to occupy the closing passages of a ser- 
mon with practical considerations. When the thoughts in- 
tended for the conclusion are all of one class, the arrange- 
ment may be determined by some connection between 
them ; or, by their progressive importance ; or, their appli- 
cableness to various classes of hearers may suggest the 
order. 

We may now regard the writer as having selected and 
Plan of the distributed the materials of a discourse, and as 
completed, ready to enter on its composition ; m conformity, 
if we may so apply the language, to the advice of Solomon 
(Prov. 24: 27) — "Prepare thy work without, and make 
it fit for thyself . . . and afterwards build thy house." In 
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otlier words, an entire plan of the aennm 14 now pie- 
pared. 

Jnvportanee of a good Arrangement. 

The importance, both to the author of a sermon and to 
his hearers, of a good distribution, as preliminaiy to writing, 
' cannot be too highly estimated. On this depends, materi- 
ally, facility of execution in writing ; and, still more, clear- 
ness of apprehension on the part of hearers. He who has 
a well-defined subject, and by patient thought has acquired 
and properly arranged all the materials requisite to its 
treatment, has of course clear views, and can with compar- 
ative rapidity clothe his conceptions in suitable language. 
His pen will readily give all needed expansion to his main 
thoughts ; and subordinate thoughts will be in waiting to fill 
their appropriate places.* 

Such a man's hearers, too, readily come into his track ; 
his words, expressing dear ideas, make well-defined im- 
pressions. Hearers generally, when the preacher has a 
poor plan, feel the difficulty, though they may not be able 
to trace it to its real source ; and one of the reasons why a 
man of a truly philosophical mind is able ^ to make things 
pliun " even to illiterate hearers, is, that he presents dear 
thoughts in a proper order. The remark of Dugald Stew- 
art has much weight, that ^ there is no talent so essential to 
a public speaker, as to be able to state clearly every different 
gtep of those trains of thought by which he was led to the 
conclusions he wishes to establish ; " t or> it may be added, 

* Yerbaque proyisam rem non invita seqnentar. Hor. De Arte 
Poetica, 351. 
t Philosophy of Ihe Haman Mind. Chapter IL 
8 
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^ to be able to state dearly eveiy di£[erent step of those trains 
of thought" which are adapted to convej to others a right 
apprehension of a subject, and a conviction of its truth and 
importance. Li other words, an ability to form a good plan 
of a discourse, is essential to a public speaker. To attempt 
to make, or to hear, a sermon, without such a plan, is, as 
Herder remarks, to wrestle without a firm foothold.* And 
however much labor the forming of a plan may cost, the 
labor should be cheerfully endured; since it will be so 
amply repaid in benefit both to the preacher himself and to 
his hearers.t 

* Arena sine calce. 

t Among the rhetorical exercises of theological students, the form- 
ing of original plans of sermons, under the direction of an instructor, 
should occupy a very considerable space. It would be highly advan- 
tageous, also, to analyze sermons of distinguished writers, and care^ 
fully to inspect their plans, with reference both to their excellences 
and their defects. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

SUBJECT-SERMONS. CONSIDERATION OF THE CONSTITU- 
ENT PARTS OF SERMONS, AND OF SOME INCIDENTAL 
MATTERS. 

The composition of a sermon, though it is substandaUj 
provided for by the accumulation and the arrangement of 
its materials, will jet be facilitated by acquiring correct 
views of its various parts, and of some other minor points. 
These points, though minor, are, however sufficiently impor- 
tant to claim attention from one who would consult all those 
pnnciples of our nature which are concerned in the affec- 
tionate reception of religious truth. To this purpose the 
present chapter is devoted. 

The IntrodvcHcn. 

The design of this part is, to lead hearers easily and nata- 
i-ally to the subject of the discourse. Such is the Design of an 
relation of the preacher to his hearers, such the tion. 
nature of a sermon, and sucfi the occasion on which it is 
delivered, that seldom, at its commencement, will an effort 
be required, according to the ordinary rules of rhetoric, to 
secure the attention, or the favor, of hearers. In regular 
religious assemblies, a preacher generally, on rising to 
preach, enjoys the advantage of attention and good will on 
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the part of his audience ; and his only special care here 
need be, not to divert attention, nor alienate good wilL 
Still, some prefatory sentences are commonly advisable, in 
order to avoid the disadvantage of an abrupt entrance on 
the treatment of a subject Besides, some thoughts will 
often be suggested by the subject, or the text, or by some- 
thing special in the occasion, that will naturally require to 
be mentioned before entering on the discussion. 

The quality chiefly desirable in an introduction is, there- 
Qaauti«s of fore, appropriateness to the sermon of which it 
tion. is a part. As being the commencement of a ser- 

mon, and as intended gradually to lead the hearers to a 
certain subject, it should be characterized by simplicity, 
both in thought and in language ; it should avoid abstruse- 
ness and elaborate composition.* Gravity, too^ is specially 

* An example of an introdaction which greatly fails in regard to 
simplicity, occurs in the first paragraph of Dr. Barrow's sermon on 
the Profitableness of Godliness. " How generally men, with most 
nnanimons consent, are devoted to profit, as to the immediate scope 
of their designs and aim of their doings, if with the slightest atten- 
tion we view what is acted on this theatre of human affairs, we can- 
not but discern. All that we see men so very serious and industri- 
ous about, which we call business ; that which they trudge for in the 
streets, which they work for or wait for in the shops, which they 
meet and crowd for at the exchange, which they sue for in the hall, 
and solicit for at the court, which they plough and dig for, which 
they march and fight for in the field, which they travel for at land, 
aJid sail for (among rocks and storms) on the sea, which they plod 
for in the closet, and dispute for in the schools, (yea, may we not 
add, which they frequently pray for and preach for in the church ?) 
what is it but profit ? Is it npt this, apparently, for which men so 
eagerly contest and quarrel, so bitterly envy and emulate, so fiercely 
clamor and inveigh, so cunningly supplant and undermine one 
another; which stulFeth their hearts with mutual hatred and spite. 
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demanded in the introduction of so serious a discoarse as a 
sermon ought to be. 

As the introduction, though not devised till all the main 
parts of the sermon are provided for, is yet the first to be 
written, the vmiter maj be presumed to be, at this point, in 
a state of mind similar to that of hearers ; namely, oom- 
paratively cool, but entering on a process which will, ere 
long, enkindle and elevate his feelings. The introduction 
should, generally, be conformed to such a view of the wri- 
ter. While, however, it is ordinarily sufficient that this 

which tippeth their tongaes with slander and reproach, which often 
embrueth their hands in blood and slaughter ; for which thej expose 
their lives and limbs to danger, for which they undergo grievous toils 
and drudgeries, for which they distract theur mind with cares, and 
pierce their heart with sorrows ; to which they sacrifice their present 
ease and content, yea, to which commonly they prostitute their honor 
and conscience ? This, if you mark it, is the great mistress which 
is with so passionate rivality every where wooed and courted j this 
is the common mark which all eyes aim and all endeavors strike at ; 
this the hire which men desire for all their pains, the prize they hope 
for all their combats, the harvest they seek for all the year's assidu- 
ous labor. This is the bait by which you may inveigle most men 
any whither j and the most certain sign by which yon may prognos- 
ticate what any man mil do : for mark where his profit is, there will 
he be. This some professedly and with open face, others slily and 
under thin veils of pretence, (under guise of friendship, of love to 
public good, of loyalty, of religious zeal ;) some directly and in a 
plain track, others obliquely and by subtile trains ; some by sordid 
and base means, others in ways more cleanly and plausible : some 
gravely and modestly, others wildly and furiously ; all (very few ex- 
cepted) in one manner or another, do clearly in most of their pro- 
ceedings level and drive at." 

Besides the nice balancing of clauses, so frequent and so evi- 
dently aimed at, the inverted Latin structure of this paragraph is 
particularly noticeable. 

8* 
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part should be appropriate, simple^ and grave, it is soscep* 
tible of higher qualities. It may sometimes be made 
deeply impressive. Some striking thought may be here 
employed, which will secure to the preacher the interested 
attention of his hearers. When the means of thus advan- 
tageously introducing a discourse occur to a preacher, let 
him not fail to employ them th)t)ugh subjection to the gen- 
erally correct rule, that an introduction should not be fer- 
vid*. Only let him take care that the attention and expect- 
ation which may be excited by the brilliancy, or picturesque- 
ness, or fervor of his opening paragraphs, end not in disap- 
pointment If he be not able to maintain the interest 
which the introduction may create, it would be more judi- 
cious to check himself somewhat at the commencement, 
and trust to the influence of his subject for elevation, or 
emotion, in less hazardous passages.* 

An introduction should be equally free from affected 
smartness and from dullness. It should not indulge in 
complaints or censures. It should not, in any way, create 
a suspicion that the preacher has but little respect for his 

* It would be snperflaouB, probably, to caution against introduc- 
tions which distinctly propose a great effort, instead of leading the 
hearers to a subject in a manner which would insensibly, as it were, 
enchain attention. Horace (De Arte Poetica^ 136- 142) well illus- 
trates the impropriety of a pretending and pompous introduction, by 
the instance of an insignificant poet's commencing a poem with the 
line, 

Fortonam Ptiami cantabo et nobile belhim, 

and contrasting with it the modest manner in wliich Homer com- 
mences his Odyssey, 

mo mihi, Mnsa, Tiruin, captae post tonpora Trojae 
Qni mores hominum mnltonim yidifc et nrbes. 
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hearers, or tbat he considers his office as setting him quite 
above the ordinary courtesies of life. 

While he should avoid producing, in this manner, an un- 
favorable impression in respect to himself, his introduction 
ought not, on the other hand, to betray a purpose of enlist- 
ing the feelings of his hearers by paying them compliments 
for their intelligence, or other worthy qualities, or by speak- 
ing of himself in an apparently humble manner. Apolo- 
^es and compliments come with an ill grace from the pul- 
pit, where a man stands to explain and inculcate the word 
of God, where simplicity and godly sincerity should bear 
sway, and where the preacher should, in self-forgetfulness, 
be absorbed in the one great purpose of promoting the 
hearers' spiritual welfiu%. 

As to space, the very design of an introduction requires 
it to be brief. While it should be sufficiently long to pre- 
vent the feeling, on the part of hearers, of abruptness when 
the subject of the sermon is entered on, it should also be 
sufficiently short to prevent them from thinking that they 
are needlessly detained from the subject 

JSxpositton, 

It will sometimes be necessary to explain the language of 
the text, in order to deduce from it in a satisfactory 
manner the subject of the sermon. Sometimes, too, when 
the language is not obscure, an exposition is desirable in 
order to refresh the hearers' memory in regard to the pas- 
sage ; or it may be advantageous, as furnishing the intro- 
duction ; for frequently, as has already been remarked, no 
more suitable introduction can be devised than an explana- 
tion of the text 
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The tendency at the present day is to avoid, in great 
measure, that minute and careful explanation of the text 
which appeared desirable to preachers a century ago, in 
order to deduce fi!X)m it the subject of the sermon. Their 
method was too formal, and entered needlessly into details. 
But the sound principle on which the practice rested, ought 
to be more frequently regarded than it is in our day. 

An exposition should, of course, be conducted on just 
principles of interpretation, and unfold the true meaning of 
the passage. It will thus be adapted to secure the hearers' 
assent, as being not fanciful, nor forced. A& mudi brevity 
as is consistent with the purpose should be studied, and the 
explanation be confined to those terms, or clauses, which 
need it It should make as little display of learning as 
possible ; and the less formal the process, the better. In 
the pulpit, the results of a critical inquiry should be pre- 
sented, rather than the steps by which those results have 
been attained. Yet, as the reasons for opinions on all sub- 
jects of religious belief should be giv^n, so in an exposi- 
tion it will often be found desirable for the preacher to state 
the leading reasons for his view of a text 

It is, however, unnecessary and injudicious for a preacher, 
whenever he employs a text as suggesting a subject in a 
somewhat remote or inferential manner, invariably to state 
this circumstance to the audience, and enter on a vindica- 
tion of himself for thus employing it If he has reasons 
satisfactory to himself for thus using his text, and if no 
special importance is connected with exact conformity, on 
that occasion, to the primary use of the text, why should 
he put his hearers into a questioning, criticising state of 
mind, instead of aiming at once and with all his might to 
impress the thought which his judgment, or genius, has at- 
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tached to the passage ? Why should he regard his hearers 
as a body of critics, rather than as a company of worship- 
pers, of men who need incitement to righteousness and to 
solicitude for their salvation ? The preacher might enforce 
finom the words — My son, give me thine heart — the 
claims of religion on his hearers, and particularly on his 
youthful hearers, without first leading them through the 
dulling process of showing that the passage, in its original 
connection, had a more limited application, and laboring to 
convince them that his use of the passage could be easily 
vindicated. But if some special importance is attached to 
the use which he makes of a certain passage ; as for in- 
stance, if it is to be taken as a proof passage, it would be 
eminently proper to show that the use intended to be made 
of it is unexceptionable. £[is hearers would thus see that 
their faith rests not on the judgment of man, but on the 
word of God. 



Dimsioru, 

The inquiry here is not, whether a sermon should have 
divisions, but whether they should be distmctly stated. On 
this point there is diversity of judgment Fene- Yendaa'a 
Ion maintains, that while a preacher " ought to '^^• 
choose some method," it ought not to be " promised in the 
beginning of the discourse : " and he applies to sermons 
the direction of Cicero in regard to a speech, *< that the best 
method is generally to conceal the order we follow, till we 
lead the hearer to it without his being aware of it before, 
— and that we ought not plainly to point out the division 
of a discourse." 

Bobert EbtU's sermon on the Discouragements and 
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Supports of the Christian Minister, has a paragraph in a 
iMMrtHaU's »i™lar Strain. He sajs, that "in the distriba- 
▼*8^- tion of the matter of our sermons we indulge 

too little variety, and, exposing our plan in all its parts, 
abate the edge of curiosity by enabling the hearer to antici- 
pate what we intend to advance. — Method, we are aware," 
he continues, ^ is an essential ingredient in every discourse 
designed for the instruction of mankind; but it ought never 
to force itself on the attention as an object apart ; never 
appear to be an end instead of an instrument ; or beget a 
suspicion of the sentiments being introduced for the sake 
of the method, not the method for the sentiments." 

Dr. Doddridge, on the contrary, was a strenuous advo- 
Doddridge'8 ^^ ^^^ * ^^T minute statement of the plan of 
^'^ a sermon, and for frequently reminding the 

hearers of the distinct parts, as the preacher proceeds from 
one to another ; almost as if a grand purpose of a preacher 
should be, to secure the remembrance of " the heads and 
particulars." A subordinate purpose, however, this may 
well be regarded, and one that need not be labored for, in 
order to secure the true design of preaching ; it is one, 
moreover, that, if desirable, would be hazarded by minutely 
setting forth the divisions and subdivisions, instead of aim- 
ing to leave a strong impression, at last, of the subject 
itself. 

Dr. Doddridge evidently carried this matter to an ex- 
treme. His great particularity in unfolding his plan, and 
in seeming to prepare his hearers for what was to follow, 
would be eminently un&vorable to fervor and emotion, both 
in the preacher and in the hearers. The rich and affecting 
thoughts of Doddridge's sermons — and the same may be 
said of Tillotson's — could hardly have failed to be attended 
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with much fervor, had he merely stated his general pur* 
pose and then proceeded without interruption, trusting to 
the force of a natural method and to the hearers' earnest- 
ness of attention for such a remembering of the sennon as 
was desirable. 

Mr. Hall's objection, it would seem, laj not against a 
mention, at the beginning, of the subject and the general 
divisions of a sermon ; but against a minute and formal 
mention of the various ^ heads and particulars." For in 
the very sermon which contains his objection, he mentions 
at the beginning his purpose to exhibit ^ the discourage- 
ments on the one hand, and the supports on the other, to be 
looked for in the ministerial warfare," thus stating the two 
main divisions of the discourse. It was usual ¥dth him 
thus to mention the chief divisions of his sermons. And 
certainly such a mention does not ^< abate the edge of curi- 
osity ; " it rather sharpens it, and exdtes an earnest desire 
to hear what the preacher is about to advance in respect to 
those heads. 

Fenelon would seem to have carried his objection fiip- 
ther than did Mr. Hall. But when we omsider the very 
promiscuous character of religious assemblies, statement of 
as to age, intelligence and cultivation, we shall ^^J^Sis 
be inclined to think that sometimes a statement <*««n*J«- 
of the preacher's method is desirable, though at other 
times the sermon, from its very structure, requires no such 
statement 

An illustration here may be of use. When some duty 
is the subject of discourse, and the preacher designs to per- 
suade his hearers to its performance, a formal statement 
beforehand of the motives which are to be urged, is cer- 
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temlj nol needed. When tome religiocifl principle is to be 
aeeonnted tbr, the sereral considerations which aoooant for 
it need not be mentioned beforehand. They maj succeed 
one another in the progress of the discussion without being 
{HfeTioaslj named, and thos gradoally, one after another, 
oocap7 the hearers' minds. But when the materials of a 
sennon are to be distributed under two or three main divis- 
ions, it will generally, if not always, be best to mentioo 
these principal divisions^ and then proceed to treat each of 
them, withoat, however, giving previous notice of the sev- 
eral particulars under them. Thus, to take an example 
from Mr. Hall's sermon on Family Worship, after a few 
pre&toiy sentences, he says — **1 shall take occasion fixwi 
these words to uige upon you the duty of family prayer; a 
duty, I fear, too much n^lected among us, though it is one 
of high importance and indispensable obligation. Li bring- 
ing ibis subject before you, I shall, first, attempt to show 
the solid reasons on which it is founded ; and, secondly, en- 
deavor, with the blessing of God, to suggest a few hints 
respecting the best method of performing it" Dr. Griffin, 
also, in his sermon on the Abominable Nature of Sin, thus 
unfolds his plan: <<The doctrine, then, which we maj 
draw from the text is this, that sin is the abominable thihg 
which God hates. It will be my object to illustrate and 
apply this doctrine. That sin is abominable to God, ap- 
pears, L From the nature of things ; 11. From the ex- 
pressions he has made of that abhorrence.*' In both these 
instances, the two grand divisions are stated ; and, doubt- 
less, the statement excited cariosity and desire to hear what 
the preacher was intending to advance. So Mr. Buckmin- 
ster, in an occasional sennon entitled Christianity and the 
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Female Sex, proposes two inquiries as the heads of Us 
disoourse — ^What has Christiamtj done for that sex to 
which it seems so well adapted ? and, What ought thej 
now to do for Oiristianity ? ** 

But examples need not be mnltiplied. It should onlj 
be added, that when main divisioos are not emplojed, but 
all the matter is to be distribated under one general head, 
ntilitj wiU sometimes be consaked by mentioning beforehand 
the three, or four, particulars which are to be unfolded. Thus 
MassilloD, in his sermcm on the Disagreeable Qrcomstancea 
which acoompanj Piety in this Life, after amplifying the 
thought that piety has, in this life, its unpleasant accompa- 
niments, observes that this ought not to be a pretext either 
for abandoning, or for declining, the service of God. ** B^ 
hold the reasons : first, because disagreeable drcnmstances 
are inevitable in this life ; secondly, because those of piety 
are not so bitter as they are represented ; thirdly, because 
they are fewer than those of the world ; fourthly, because, 
whenever they are as many as those of the world, they yet 
have alleviations which those of the world have not" 
Having thus stated, at the opening of the discourse, its sev« 
end divisions, he proceeds to the discussion.* So There- 
min, court preacher in Berlin, in a sermon on the Resur- 
rection of Christ an- Incitement to Repentance, exhibits the 
several parts of his plan immediately after naming his sub- 
ject : ^ Let us now contemplate the resurrection of the 
Lord as an incitement to repentance. It is 80> because it 
proves to us, I. That there is an invisible world ; IL That 
we pass, after death, into that invisible world ; UL That 
our destiny in that world depends on the relation in which 

* Oeavres de Masaillon, L p. 483. Paris, 1888. 
9 
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we Btttod to Qirist: Three truths, which proceed fixm 
the lesarrectioQ of Christ, and each one of which ought to 
indie us to a new life and to efforts for holiness." * 

Judgment must dictate the proper course ; and, partica- 
larlj, an unvarying uniformity should be avoided. 

Tnatmera of ike SuhjecL 

As this iBy oommonlj, the chief part of a sermon, it gives 
scope for all the preacher's power of reasoning, of imagi- 
nation, and of persuasion. It lajs under contributioii all 
his stores of knowledge, and his skill in the use of lan- 
guage. Here the peculiar genius of each writer will dis- 
RoiMnot P^y itself. Rules, consequentlj, except of a 
needed. ygjy general character, are not to be expected in 
r^;aid to this part ; particularly, as by the process through 
which the preacher is considered as having passed, he has 
collected all his materials, and has judiciously arranged 
them. Suffice it to say, that the treatment should always 
be ample and thorough ; no point should be lefl untouched 
which the case demands ; and the hearer should perceive, 
at its dose, that it is not defective, but that what was pro- 
posed is actually performed. It should be evident that the 
whole subject has been fairly surveyed, that every thing 
which pertains to it has been carefully considered, that ex- 
travagance has been avoided, and that the results arrived 
at are worthy of an intelligent and practical adoption. As 
far as possible, too, abstruseness should be shunned ; the 
discussion should be rendered lively and attractive by ap- 
propriate illustrations and by phraseology which, while level 
to the comprehension of ordinary minds, shall also be 

** Die Dentsche Kanzel. p, 127. 
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acbpted to cultivated hearers. Nor is this difficult to a man 
of good sense and of dear views. Let him express him- 
self naturally and with ease, giving free scope to all hit 
powers, never affecting to be profound, or to soar; not 
seeming excited when only clearness is demanded, nor re- 
fusing to kindle with emotion when nature prompts it, aim- 
ing always to give a just expression of his thoughts, and he 
will find that nature in him will call forth the responses of 
nature in his hearers. K his mind acts thus freely, the 
various forms of language from the simply didactic to the 
imaginative, or figurative, and the impassioned, will pre- 
sent themselves in their appropriate places. 

Here, as has already been said, it may sometimes be 
judicious to consider objections against the doc- Oonsidem- 
trine of the discourse. In doing this, candor oi^Mions. 
should be a prevailing characteristic ; and no advantage, in 
urging unsound arguments, or unfairly stating, or removing, 
objections, should be taken of the position which the 
preacher occupies as being the only speaker, and not liable 
to be questioned before a congregation. Nor should he 
allow himself to take a similar advantage of ignorance on 
the part of his hearers, or of the unsuspecting confidence 
which they may repose in him. AU his statements should 
be capable of abiding a rigid examination. The same 
fairness should be observed, as if he were engaged in con- 
versation with a respected friend of opposite views ; the 
aim being, not to gain the honor of a triumph, but to ex- 
hibit and defend the truth. 

Cases may exist, indeed, in which a host of objections 
will be best dispelled by other means than by formally and 
respectfully examining them. Such cases, however, can- 
not be described, as ^ey depend on circumstances ; and 
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when they occur, the preacher's own ready genius and in- 
herent sense of propriety must prescribe his course. 

On the relative proportion, in length, of the several 
PioparOon P^^'^ Composing the treatment of a subject^ no 
of the parts, j^^ ^g^^ ^ye given. Each part }s to contribute its 
quota to the general result ; and one that is very brief may 
yet be as vitally important as one that fills a wide space. 
Regard must be had not only to the subject itself, but also 
to the occasion which requires that subject, or to which it is 
suitable, and to the hearers of a particular sermon ; since 
some occasions and some hearers would require a certain 
class of thoughts to be copiously expanded, which on a dif- 
ferent occasion and before a different audience, though the 
same subject is under treatment, need not be so minutely 
unfolded. Besides, on some points the preacher's mind 
will naturally be more inventive and firuitf ul than on others. 
l}ie nature of each part, and the impulse of genius and 
judgment, wiU dictate the length which it requires, or of 
which it will advantageously admit The discourse should 
be always tending to the result without needless delay. 
Prolixity must be sedulously avoided. In regard to each 
part, as well as to the whole, the advice of Dr. Witherspoon 
is of great value — Leave off when you have done. 

Transitions. 

The mode of transition from one main part to another, 
and from one subordinate division to another, requires at- 
tention. It is undesirable to pass from part to part ab- 
ruptly, or by the bare mention of a numerical word ; for 
the several members may thus appear rather as separate 
pieces but slightly connected, than as joint parts of <«ie 
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whole. They should rather he like the several parts of a 
garment, properlj attached to one another and making a 
miiform whole ; or, like the several limhs of a body, which 
do not present themselves to the eye separately, but in an 
agreeable combination, thus forming a body to which each 
limb is essential, and to which each limb furnishes its pro- 
portion of the strength and beauty of the whole. 

Suitable modes of transition greatly conduce also, to the 
orderly action of hearers* minds, and to their more ready 
remembrance of the main thoughts of a discourse. 

The connection, just now hinted, between the different 
parts (rf a discourse, may be effected in various Modes of 
ways ; and several connecting clauses can easily t*»«»*****»' 
be fittmed during the preparation of a sermon, which would 
much assist the transition from one part to another. The 
last sentence in a paragraph may be so shaped as naturally 
to introduce the next paragraph. Or, one head being tn- 
ished, it may be observed that *not only is the idea on 
which we have been dwelling applicable to the case in hand, 
but there is another thought, also, directly bearing on it ; * 
and then that thought, may be introduced as the next head 
of discourse. Or the preacher may remark — * We have 
thus far been occupied thus and so ; let us now turn to such 
a thought.' It is enough, doubtless, just to have intimated 
the propriety of devising neat formulas of transition ; a 
preacher's genius will invent at the moment, as occasion re- 
quires, such as will suit his purpose. 

The passage from one part to another may be made by 
these forms of expression, either with or without Uie of 

numeElcsl 

the usual numerical words, secondly, thirdly, &c. words. 
It is not a sufficient reason for declining the use of these 
words, that they give an air of stifihess to the performance, 
9* 
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and bring into too bold relief the joints of the disooarse. 
The judicious use of these words secures ends fax more im- 
portant than the beautj of structure, or the harmonj of 
sound, which may be obtained by avoiding them. Nor do 
true beautj and harmonj require the various parts to be 
welded together, or even to be so intimatelj united that the 
junctures would escape the notice of all, except a few very 
sagacious individuals. The readj perception, c»i the part of 
hearers, of the successive considerations that are emplojed, 
must be regarded ; and numerical terms maj be generally 
used in connection with formulas of transition, so as not at 
all to impair neatness or elegance of composition. As, 
however, variety is desirable, and transitions can be dis- 
tinctly marked by other terms, a preacher will find it agree- 
able and useful to have at command several words, or 
phrases even, that will serve this purpose. Thus, instead 
of 4miformly saying, secondly, thirdly ^ &c., a regard to vari- 
ety and to attractiveness would recommend the employment 
of such terms as (xgain^ sHU further, in addition, moreover^ 
once more,JinaUy, &c. 

The sermons of Mr. Jay, of England, and those of Mas- 
sillon, furnish fine specimens of transition. Robert Hall's 
sermons are also, in this respect, excellent models. 

Methods of securing continued attention during the progress 
of a Sermon, 

If a sermon does not exceed the ordinary length, and is 
composed in the style of an address to an assembly, no spe- 
cial attempts will be needed to maintain the hearers' atten- 
tion. But when the subject is of such a. nature as to re- 
quire more fixed attention than usual, or when the sermon 
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must exceed the ordinary limit of time, it is desirable to 
forestall the fagging of attention. Some respectful ex- 
pressions, not unsuitable to the dignity of the pulpit^ might 
then be of utility : particularly if introduced with ease, 
and, as it were, spontaneously occurring at the moment 

Though no signs of impatience, or of listlessness, may 
appear, yet such language may favorably influence an as- 
sembly, and secare an undiminished interest in the dis- 
course. Nothing is lost by urbanity in address on the part 
of the preacher, unless he is guilty of excess either as to 
his phraseology, or the frequency with which he thus ex- 
presses himself. Excess would not only defeat the pur- 
pose, but, like all affectation, would call forth feelings akin 
to disgust. If sparingly used, on proper occasions, and evi- 
dently marked by delicacy of feeling, no valid objection 
can exist to such expedients for preventing weariness. As 
a specimen of what an ingenious and delicate mind will 
sometimes prompt for such a purpose, a sentence is here 
selected from Mr. Buckminster's sermon on Christianity 
and the Female Sex. Having completed, at considerable 
length, the first head of his discourse, namely. What Chris- 
tianity has done for the Female Sex, he introduces the 
second head by observing — « You have heard us with so 
much patience on the past condition and character of your 
sex, we hope you will not be wearied with what remains 
of this discourse, in which we intend to explain what you 
may and ought to do for Christianity, which has done so 
much for you." 

Oonchmon of a Sermon. 
A conclusion, in sermons which properly admit of one, 
being designed to present the deductions from the subject 
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which has been under consideration, or to show its proper 
Perdnentto influence on men's spirit and conduct, should 
tiMiat^t. ijave a strict relation to that subject, and not be 
of so general a character as to fit some otber subject quite 
as well. 

Care should be exercised, that the doctrinal deductions 
Legitimste. be unexceptionablj legitimate. They will then 
often be of signal utility in correcting erroneous opinions ; 
for when a point has been fairly discussed, or properly 
proved, the necessary inferences from it may be admitted 
more readily than if made, themselves, the subjects of ar- 
gumentation.* 

The conclusion will, however, more commonly be di- 
EuQMtand rented to men's "bosoms and business," and 
■ffBotioiiato. giiould be an earnest, solicitous application of 
the subject discussed, aiming to secure its genuine influence 
on the hearers' characters and lives. Here, frequently, the 
preacher's affections will become enkindled, and the earnest- 
ness of his spirit and manner will rivet in his hearers the 
truths he is seeking to enforce. 

The conclusion, since it exhibits the legitimate results of 
To be care- the subject which has been treated, and aims to 
pared. direct its diversified practical influences, is evi- 

dently too important a part tp be omitted, or to be only 

* " In order " says Dr. Emmons, " to lead my people into the 
knowledge of the most important and self-denying doctrines of the 
gospel to the best advantage, I usually brought in those truths which 
are the most displeasing to the human heart, by way of inference. 
In this way the hearers were constrained to acknowledge the pre- 
mises before they saw the conclusions, which, being clearly drawn, it 
was too late to deny. This I often found to be the best method to 
silence and convince gainsayers.** 
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slightly provided for, in the collecting of materials, or in 
the subsequent preparation of a sermon.* It ought to re- 
ceive as careful attention as any other part, and should by 
no means be left to the inspiration of the moment of deliv- 
ery. In secular oratory, the concluding passages of 
speeches, as having so important a relation to the designed 
result, have often been elaborated with the utmost care. 
The conclusion of Lord Brougham's defence of Queen 
Caroline is said to have been wrought over as many as six- 
teen times before the speech was delivered. ^ It is a great 
mistake," Dr. Ware remarks, '^to imagine a closing exhor- 
tation easier work than the previous management of the 
discoifrse. I know nothing which requires more intense 
thought, more prudent consideration, or more judicious skill, 
both in ordering the topics and selecting the words. One 
may, indeed, very easily dash out into exclamations, and 
make loud appeals to his audience. But to appeal pun- 
gently, weightily, effectually^ in such words and emphasis, 
that the particular truth or duty shall be driven home and 
fastened in the mind and conscience — this is an arduous, 
dehcate, anxious duty, which may well task a man's most 
serious and thoughtful hours of preparation. It is only by 
giving such preparation that he can hope to make that im- 
pression which God will bless ; and he that thinks it the 
easiest of things, and harangues without forethought, must 
harangue without effect. Is it not probable, that much of 



* The sermons of President Edwards and of Dr. Emmons illus- 
trate the very copious and diversified applications which a preacher 
may make of a religious principle he has been unfolding or estab- 
lishing. Not, however, that the items of " Improvement," or " Ap- 
plication," presented by these distinguished preachers are always 
just, or judicious. 
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the vapid and insignificant verbiage which is poiired out at 
the dose of sermons oiiginates in this notion that exhorta- 
tkm is a very simple affiur, to which anybody is equal at 
any time ?" * 

As the condosion of a sermon will often be the most 
dam of fervid and moving part, and as it aims to secure 
addraaaed. the proper effect of the discourse, it is important 
to consider what class of feelings it should more particularly 
address. Regard must be paid, of course, to the nature of 
the subject which has been treated, and to the characters 
of those hearers whom it may appear specially desirable, 
on a given occasion, to influence. In respect to both, it 
may sometimes be advisable that the final impression should 
be that of terror. Care, however, should be taken, uni- 
versally, that terror should not be of an indefinite kind, but 
should arise from an intelligent and well-proportioned view 
^ of the whole truth concerning men's sinfulness and danger, 
and the divine provision for their pardon and salvation ; for 
only thus can it directly conduce to the preacher's ultimate 
purpose, namely, persuading men to become reconciled to 
Grod, and to lead a life of righteousness. Little doubt, 
too, can be entertiuned, that deeper and more salutary im- 
pressions are made on men, in general, by addressing their 
sense of duty, by urging the claims to gratitude and obe- 
dience arising from the kindness of the Creator and the 
Saviour, and by attractive delineations of the recompenses 
which await the righteous. 

The Scriptures aim to excite a spirit of love and obedi- 
ence to God by the consideration of his love to us: an 

* The appositeness of this extract to my purpose mnst be mj 
apology for quoting from a production, the wholfe of which is embraced 
in this volume. 
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i^ostle laid much stress on the thought, ^ We have known 
aad belieyed the love which God hath to us. God is 
love." 

It is eminenilj true, ^ that the goodness of God leadeth 
to repentance." Consdenoe, also» is the power in the hu- 
man soul on which chief reliapce must be placed, so far as 
man is concerned, in endeavoring to effect his recovery to 
duty and a steadfast adherence to a righteous course. And 
conscience will be aroused to its ofSce more readily by 
dearly unfolding men's obligations than by dilating on their 
dangers; and by addressing the intellectual and moral, 
than the sensitive nature ; especially, than by stimulating 
fear. 

In these hints on the closing passages of a sermon, it is 
taken for granted that its preceding parts have given the 
right kind of instruction. The concealment^ or the very 
infrequent, or half earnest mention of what is properly em- 
braced in " the terror of the Lord " must not be allowed ; 
for plainly, from the absorbing nature of secular pursuits, 
from men's deep moral lethargy,- from Scriptural examples, 
as well as from the religious history of vast numbers, and 
the experience of many eminently useful preachers, the 
woes of the lost, presented with the earnestness of deep 
conviction and with evident solicitude for men's spiritual 
welfare, must be one of the faithful preacher's common- 
places. But, like the apostle Paul, he must employ this 
topic as a persuasive to a pious life ; and this ultimate pur- 
pose is best gained by making ^ the terror of the Lord " 
subordinate to the claims of duty, and to the winning mo- 
tives of the gospel. 

In fine, the conscientiousness and tenderness of a deeply 
pious spirit, careful observadon of mankind, and a remem- 
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branoe of the effect on himself of the various topics of reli- 
gion, will aid a preacher bejond calculation in ^rightlj 
dividing the truth' among the several classes of his hear- 
ers, and in giving the respective classes of motives their 
proper place and prominence. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

TEXT-8EBMON8. BETEHAI. KINDS OF TEXT-BBRMOITB : 

8PECIMBN8. 

The plan of the present work fistvors the consideration, 
at this pointy of Text- sermons ; the remaining subjects 
having reference to each of the classes into which sermons 
are, in this work, divided, and some of the earlier chapters 
being also tributary to text-sermons as well as to o^ers. 
Scaroelj anything more is necessary, in regard to this dass, 
than briefly to characterize a few lands of them, and to fur- 
nish specimens. 

The general distinction between this class and the other 
is, that while in the latter a definite subject is treated, as 
drawn from the text, in the former the text itself, as a col- 
lection of words, or clauses, is the ground-work of the dis- 
course ; or, sometimes, the text and the context united fur- 
nish the materials and the divisions of the discourse. 

It will be convenient to subdivide this class. Tet no 
division can include the numerous methods of Seyeni sorti 
forming text-sermons. The aim of this chapter aeimons. 
is, merely to notice such modes of formation as are most 
adapted to the design of sermons, and as may guide the 
practice of a preacher. The general remark is also requi- 
site here, that in this class of sermons judgment and taste 
must be particularly consulted ; for their stnicture cannot 
10 
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be brought within scientific regulations ; and if a preacher 
prefer oddity to sobriety, he can produce truly ridiculous 
Btmctures of this sort Still, as a wide-spread practice has 
proved, a judicious preacher, simply intent on doing good, 
will often find discourses of this class highly usefuL 

1. Of this class, discourses may first be mentioned which 
are founded on such texts as exhibit one subject and con- 
tain several points of instruction, or remark, relating to 
that subject These bear a strong resemblance to subject- 
sermons, since they have one subject to which all the parts 
of the sermon are related. They differ, however, in that 
they do not, properly speaking, treat of a definite subject 
on logical principles, but exhibit various points mentioned 
in the text, more or less directly related to the main sub- 
ject 

For instance; Romans 14: 12 — So then, every one of 
us shall give account of himself to God — might be the 
foundation of a discourse on our Accountability to God, 
with the following divisions : I. An account is to be ren- 
dered to God; n. Every one — of us — is to render ac- 
count ; ni. Every one is to render an account of himself* 

Another example may be founded on Acts 17 : 31 — Be- 
cause he hath appointed a day in the which he will judge 
the world in righteousness by that man whom he hath or- 
dained ; whereof he hath given assurance unto all men, in 
that he hath raised him from the dead. — On the subject 

* The specimens given in this chapter aie outlines of the princi- 
pal part only — the body of a sermon ; the statement of thoughts fat 
B oonclnsion, even when a formal conclusion woulcl be appropriate, 
sot being required by the pnrpose of the chapter. In these 8p«d- 
nens, a greater show of formality also appears, than it wonld be de- 
sirable or requisite to retain in sermons conformed to them. 
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of the General Judgment, this text might furnish the ftl* 
lowing [^n: L God will jtidge the vwrld; (a) the assuiw 
ance which God has giren of this purpose ; (b) a time ii 
appointed for this event. IL He will judge the worid 
tn righteousneu. HL He will judge the world by Jum 
OtrigL 

The words in 1 Peter 3: 18 — Christ also hath ones 
suffered for sin% the just for the unjust, that he might 
bring us to God, — lead us to contemplate the Sufferings of 
Christ They assert, L That Ckrist, ike just one, tujhnd 
for sins. Thej show, U. ^ tohase hshalf he suffered--* 
the unjust; and, HL For uihai pwrpose he suffered-^ that 
he might bring us to God. 

The passage in 2 Peter 8: 14 — Wherefore, beloved, 
seeing ye lodL for such things, be diligent that ye may be 
found of him in peace, without spot and blameless «—mig^t 
suggest the subject of Christian Diligence, to be treated 
under two divisions ; I. The grounds of it — seeing ye look 
for such things ; H. The objects to which it should be di- 
rected — that ye may be found of him in peace, &c. 

The apostle's decktration in Rom. 1:16 — For I am not 
ashamed of the gospel of Christ ; for it is the power of 
God imto salvation to every one that believeth — might 
lead us to consider his Feelings in regard to the gospel^ 
and furnish the Reasons why he cherished sudi feelings. 
The reasons are, 1. The gospel effects sahatian; 2. It 
effects salvation for believers, and for every one that believ- 
eth ; 3. It is a system with which the power of God is as- 
sociated. 

In like manner, our Lord's declaration in John 14 : 28 
— If a man love me, he will keep my words ; and my 
Fadier will bve him, and we will come unto him, and make 
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oar abode with him — furnishes materials for a sennon on 
Love to Christy with two divisions ; L The Evidence of 
possessing Love to Christ; namelj. Obedience to his in- 
Btmctions; IL The Recompense of this Love; (a) The 
Father will spedallj love him that loves Christ; (h) The 
Father and Christ will grant to sach aperson their abiding 
presence. 

Dr. Barrow has a sennon on the Dat^r of Thanksgiving 
founded on Eph. 5: 20 — Giving thanks always £w all 
things onto God. He adi^ts the following plan : L Tlie 
Dotj — giving thanks ; IL The Object to whom thanks are 
to be directed — to God; UL The Time of peribrming the 
dntj — always; IV. The Matter of the dnty, and its extent 
-—for all things. — A less formal method, and one which 
woold not require any numerical words, would be the follow- 
ing: The Du^ of giving thanks to God — for all things — 
at all times. 

The. Bible abounds in passages susceptible of amilar 
treatment Such passages will be found particulariy ser- 
viceable, when they inculcate some doctrine or duty, because 
they furnish ocmsiderations having the authority of hcHy 
writ Thus, Eph. 1 : 3-6, and 2 Thess. 2 : 13, 14, con- 
tain all the items of thought whidi are necessary for dis- 
cussing the so-called doctrine of election. In like manner, 
the paragraph in Bom. 13 : 1 -5, contains all the requiate 
items of argument for the duty of Subjecticm to CML 
Ma^strates. 

2. In the class of text-sermons are ako included sndb as 
present, for successive consideration, several topics found in 
a text These topics will have various degrees of relation 
to each other; so that a common bond among them maj 
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generally be perceived, though a predse nnilj cannot be 
daimed £>r these sermons. 

Thus, fix>m Ps. 73 : 24— Hum shalt gaide me with thy 
coonael, and afterwards receive me to gloiy — the foDowing 
outline migbt be formed : L The pious man is guided by 
God ; n. The guidance which he enjoys conducts to a glo- 
rious end. 

From a miniature volume by Dr. Stow, of Boston, enti- 
tled Daily Manna for CSiristian Pilgrims, the three follow- 
ing schemes of thought are extracted, which might be ex- 
panded into discourses answering to this sort of text-ser- 
mons. 

Heb. 4:1 — Let us therefore fear, lest, a promise being 
left us of entering into his rest, any of jou should seem to 
come short of it. — L A Promise stated; IL A Danger 
suggested ; UL A Duty inculcated. 

Rev. 22 : 17 — Whosoever will, let him take the water 
of life freely. — I. The Blessing offered; IL The Gratu- 
itousness of the offer ; III. The Extent of the offer. 

Ps. 27: 14 — Wait on the Lord, be of good courage, 
and he shall strengthen thine heart — I. The required Ser- 
vice ; n. The needed Spirit ; m. The all-sufficient En- 
couragement 

To this subdivision may also be referred discourses which 
are derived from the several parts of a text, these parts 
being heads of the discourse. Sometimes topics ai^ stated 
in connection with the several parts of a text 

The works of the Rev. Dr. Mason, of New York, con- 
tain two glowing discourses from 1 Tim. 6 : 12 — Fight 
the good fight of faith — the general divisions of which 
are stated in the following manner : " Let us, therefore, in 
the order which the text points out, view the Christian 
10* 
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life as %fgkliWA a goodfghiy and as the good fi^i of 
faHh. 

A sennon bj Preudent Davies, on Prov. 29 : 1 — He 
that being often reproved faardeneth his neck shall suddenly 
be destroyed, and that without remedy — is constructed on 
the several clauses of the text ; without the formality, how- 
ever, of any numerical terms of division. Thus, He that 
being often reproved — (a) who are reproved ? {h) and in 
what ways? — HardeneUi his neck — (a) who are they 
that harden themselves ? (6) and how do they harden them- 
selves ? — Shall suddenly be destroyed, &c — the certain, 
sudden, remediless doom of such persons. 

One of Burder^s Village Sermons, on John 3 : 16 — For 
God so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth on him should not perish, 
but have everlasting life — is on the following plan : L The 
Love of God — God 90 loved the world; JL The Evidence 
of it— That he gave, &c. ; HL The End, or Design of it 
— Hud who$oevery &c 

A sermon by Dr. Doddridge on CoL 1 : 28 — Whom we 
preach, warning every man and teaching every man, that 
we may present every man perfect in Christ Jesus — has 
the following plan : L The Subject of the apostle's preach- 
ing — We preach Christ; JL The Manner of it — Warn- 
ing every man and teaching every man; HL^The End of 
it — That we may present, Sec 

The passage in 1 Cor. 1 : 30 — But of him are ye in 
Christ Jesus, who of God is made unto us wisdom, and 
righteousness, and sanctification, and redemption •— has 
often been employed as the ground of a sermon divided 
into four parts, corresponding to the four principal terms in 
the passage. 
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The passage in James 1 : 18 — Of his own will b^;at he 
US with the word of tnith, that we should be a kind of £»!• 
fimits of his creatures — has suggested the following scheme 
of thou^t : I. Christians have been r^^erated ; IL Their 
r^eneration is a result of the divine will ; HL Their r^ 
generation was effected with the word of truth; IV. As 
thas regenerated, they are a kind of first-fruits. — Mr. Hall 
has a sermon on this text, the plan of which is similar^ 
though verbaUj different He observes, ^ These words 
instract us in the cause, the instrument, and the end of the 
renovation of Christians." Ailer discussing these three 
points, he closes with three items of Improvement 

The text, 2 Pet. 3:14, which has already been employed 
in this chapter — Wherefore, beloved, seeing that ye look 
for sudi things, be diligent that ye may be found of him in 
peace, without spot and blameless — might furnish a three- 
fold division : L The Expectation which Christian believ- 
ers cherish — ye lock for such (Mngs ; IL. The correspond- 
ing Preparation — that ye may he found of the Lord in 
petMce^ &c ; m. The Necessity of Diligence in order to 
attain this preparation — he dUigenL 

Of a similar character are sermons, the plans of which 
consist of several observations suggested by a text Thus, 
a sermon on Ps. 90: 10 — The days of our years are 
threescore years and ten ; and if by reason of strength 
they be fourscore years, yet is their strength labor and sor- 
row; for it is soon cut off, and we fly away — has the fol- 
lowing plan: ^L Human life, however lengthened out, 
must come to an end. IL Human life, at longest, is very 
short TTT. That which is added to the ordinary duration 
of human life is, after all, what is little to be desired." 
In a sermon by Mr. Hall, on Eccl. 11 : 8 — But if a man 
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live many years and rejoice in them all, jet let him remem- 
ber the days of darkness ; for they shall be many — which 
words suggest the umversal expomn of men to affliction, 
he presents the following ^lessons:" " L We are not in 
the situation in which man was first formed. 11. Let us 
not be surprised, when affliction becomes our own lot 
m. Let us not look for happiness on earth. FV. Let us 
seek a suitable preparation for the days of adversity.'' 

Text-sermons of this second sort are liable to the danger 
either of a superficial treatment of each head of discourse, 
or of a fatiguing copiousness. Some to[Hcs, therefore, or 
clauses of texts, proposed in such sermons, might, after 
being mentioned; be dismissed with a sentence or two of 
remark, and the hearers' attention be directed to those 
which should be copiously treated. 

Notwithstanding the variety and copiousness which may 
seem to be secured by such sermons, they yet expose a 
preacher to sameness of thought and expression, because 
various words and clauses which would attract his attention, 
or the ideas which they convey, are of frequent occurrence 
in the Scriptures. Indeed, to construct text-sermons of a 
permanently interesting character, requires much fertility 
of invention and intellectual versatility. And as the dis- 
cussion of religious subjects is so eminently favorable to in- 
telligent conviction and abiding impression, it is advisable 
that even men whose genius strongly inclines to this diver- 
sified, yet often superficial mode of treating passages of 
Scripture, should, in connection with it, also task their pow- 
ers frequently to the work of accurate, yet earnest discus- 
sion.* 

* The sermons of the Rev. Charles Bradley, of England, hare 
been recommended as iiirnishing good specimens of textaal 
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3. The third sort of text-sermons may include diBOoiines 
founded on parables, narratiTes, and paragraphs, or entire 
portions of Scripture which relate to one subject 

The parables of our Lord, though intended primarily for 
his own immediate hearers, and though they ought to be 

plans. The plans of his sermons are yery ingenious and apt ; and an 
examination of them would be profitable, as showing yarioos ways in 
which texts may furnish heads of thought. At the same time, it is 
questionable whether his plans do not separate the matter of his ser^ 
mond into too many portions, and whether they are not, occasionally 
at least, liable to the charge of conducting his hearers hither and 
thither, instead of fixing them in meditation on some great princi- 
ples of religion. It must be remembered, however, that he prepared 
his sermons for hearers whom he did not regard as possessing so 
much cultivation and force of intellect as would be requisite to profit 
by regular discussions of subjects ; hearers not in a condition to re- 
ceive " strong meat" In his Dedication, he speaks of the sermons at 
prepared for a village congregation; and with a truly Christian 
spirit of condescension, he endeavored to adapt his preaching to the 
intellectual state of his congregation. But the difference thus im- 
plied between a city congregation, and a village or a country 
congregation, is hardly known in the United States. A reader 
both of Bradley's and of Hare's sermons must keep this in mind ; 
and while he should admire, and adopt, the principle on which 
these excellent ministers acted, namely, that of adapting them- 
selves in style and manner to their hearers, he would quite misapply 
the principle by making their sermons models for himself in preach- 
ing to a congregation of greater mental activity, and of wider gen- 
eral knowledge than theirs, whether in the city or the country. In 
other words, the principle is a good one, and is everywhere applica- 
ble ; but judgment is everywhere requisite to its proper application. 
The providence of God has blessed the older portions of our coun- 
try, at least, with a succession, quite from the beginning in many in- 
stances, of so intelligent preachers, and instruction in the ordinary 
branches of knowledge is so generally enjoyed, that the public mind 
is not permanently satisfied without sermons of a considerably ele* 
vated character. 
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explained with reference to the circumstances which occa- 
sion them, are jet full of instruction to all men. Discourses 
drawn from our Lord's own illustrations of the principles 
and the results, hoth main and incidental, of his refigion, 
are always interesting. 

Similarly instructive and attractiTe are the narratives 
which occur in the Gospels. It may suffice just to menticm 
the instances of the Centurion and his servant, Jaims and 
his daughter, the Woman who obtained healing by touching 
the Saviour's garment, blind Bartimeus, the Widow of 
Nain, Lazarus and his sisters. These instances, and others 
from the Old Testament as well as the New, furnish easy 
and fordUe illustrations of religious principles, and have 
often been employed with singular benefit to the under- 
standing and the heart, to the slumbering and to the awa- 
kened conscience. 

The small volume by F. W. Krummacher, entitled 
Elutah the Tishbitb, happily illustrates the use which 
can be made, in the pulpit, of narratives found in the Bible. 
Other specimens of discourses built on Scripture narra- 
tives, and on the parables of our Lord, are easily found. It 
may be well, however, to mention Buckminster's sermon on 
the Pharisee and the Publican, and Jay's sermon on Genesis 
35: 1-3, entitied Yows called to Remembrance. Jay's 
Family Discourses also contain many of a similar charac- 
ter. Dr. Mason's lecture, as it is termed, on Matt. ^7 : 
1-5, is another instructive specimen.* Dr. Blair's sermon 

* The passage of the sacred historian recounts the remorse and 
the suicide of Judas. In the lecture, after a few pages which vividly 
describe the scene, the preacher invites his hearers to " look into the 
lessons which the frightful spectacle " teaches. They are the fol- 
lowing: 

^ I. The sins of men lead often to results which they do not anti- 
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OQ ^tfae Power of Consdence" also exemplifies Uus use 
of Scripture narratiyes. From the history of Joseph, he 
selects the passage in Gren. 42 : 21, 22, as originating the 
following heads of discourse : — ^ L That a sense of right 
and wrong in conduct, or of moral good and eril, belongs 
to human nature. XL That it produces an apprehension 
'of merited punishment, when we have committed eviL 
HL That although this inward sentiment be stifled during 
the season of prosperity, yet in adversity it will revive. 
And, lY. That, Vhen it revives, it determines us to con- 
sider every distress which we sufier as an actual infliction 
of punishment by Heaven." 

Of paragraphs, and of whole portions of Scripture, suit- 
able to be the foundation of discourses, the beatitudes, so 
called, in our Lord's sermon on the mount, and the oUier 
several portions of that sermon, are instances: so, like* 
wise, the statement by the apostle, in Rom. 5 : 1 - 11, of 
the consequences flowing from justification by faith in 
Christ The paragraph occurring in 1 Pet. 5 : 1 - 4, is 
also &vorable to the same purpose. It would suggest, 
L The Duty of Pastors— feed the flock <^ God, Sec; 

dpate. Hence, when men are about committing a sin, they shonld 
pause, and reflect, (1 ) They know not the natural connections of that 
sin ; (2) They know nothing of the secret providence of God re- 
specting that particular sin. 

n. We see the accnrsedness of that maxim, that ** the end sancti- 
fies the means." 

m. Obserre the hardening power of sin. 

lY. See the power of a guilty conscience, when fully aroused.** 

In the Works of Dr. Mason, Vol. II., the numerical notation of the 
heads in the lecture is strangely erroneous. I have taken the liberty 
to make the alteration as here presented, and thus to render harmonic 
ons what is evidently in the printed lecture discordant 
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11. The Spirit in which they should perfonn their duty — 
taking the OTersight thereof, not by constrsdnt^ &c. ; UL 
The Encouragement to such a performance of their duty — 
ye shall receive a crown of glory, &c. 

Some of the shorter Psalms could be usefully employed 
as furnishing materials for such discourses ; particularly, 
those Psalms which are marked by unity of subject 

This last sort of text-sermons has a near resemblance to 
expository preaching ; a form of pulpit instruction which 
has much to recommend it It would require a thorough 
study of the Scriptures, and make such study directly trib- 
utary to preparation for the pulpf t ; while, on the part of 
hearers, it would also contribute to connected and enlarged 
views of the Scriptures. It would afford opportunity for 
seasonable suggestions on various topics of temper and de- 
portment, which it would hardly be proper to make the 
subjects of separate and entire sermons, but which are 
highly important to the perfection of Christian character, 
and to the usefulness — not to say blamelessness — of the 
Christian profession. An entire sermon on Christian oour- 
teousness might not be thought desirable ; but a few signifi- 
cant and comprehensive remarks concerning it, in an ex- 
pository discourse from 1 Pet 3 : 8, &c., would not be out 
of place. A judicious intermingling of expositoij preach- 
ing with the ordinary exercises of the pulpit, could n^t fisul 
of utility. Many hearers are more benefitted by detached 
thoughts, presented in an animated, and even diffuse man- 
ner, than by a logical train of thought As an instructive 
specimen of expository discourses. Archbishop Lei^ton's 
Commentary on the first epistle of Peter deserves an atten- 
tive examination. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF SERlfOKS. 

The parts of a sermon having been severally considered, 
the inquiry is now in place, What should be the character 
of a sermon as a whole, or rather, of sermons as a class of 
productions ? This inquiry receives a ready answer, if we 
keep- in view the design of sermons, or — what is equiva- 
lent — the design of preaching. 

The design of preaching is, to unfold before an assembly 
the principles of the Christian religion, in order j)^agn of 
to secure for them, on the part of the hearers, a P«»«J»*n«- 
persona], practical acceptance. It is thus a means to the 
gpreat end which the Christian religion is designed to'secure ; 
namely, the spiritual well-being of men, both present and 
eternal. Many subordinate and collateral objects are sub- 
served by it ; but these need not, at present, come into no- 
tice, since they are subordinate and are best attained inci- 
dent^y, as accompaniments, or consequences of the main 
result. 

The statement just made takes for granted that sermons, 
in their doctrinal and ethical principles, are truly evangeli- 
cal ; that is, that they truly exhibit the gospel, or the Chris- 
tian religion. It is the preaching of the gospel that we are 
now contemplating ; not of natural religion, nor of morality, 
nor of any system of belief and practice that either denies, 
11 
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or conceals, the cardinal principles of Christianitj. While 
the Christian religion contains much in common with vari- 
ous religious codes, it has also its distinctive peculiarities. 
These should appear in sermons, dearly and prominentlj ; 
else it is not, properly speaking, the gospel of Christ which 
is exhibited. The religious and ethical principles which 
may be found in other systems, as well as in the Christian, 
are by no means, however, to be excluded from the pulpit ; 
for all the essential truths of religion and morality, how- 
ever communicated or discovered, are included in the 
Christian system, and receive from it a new vital power. 
Whatever is absolutely true and abiding in religion and 
ethics, Christ came not to destroy, but to fulfil ; that is, to per- 
fect and to invest with new sanctions. Every thing of that na- 
ture, then, is properly included in the preaching of the gos- 
pel; particularly when illustrated by the new light and 
enforced by the new sanctions of the gospel, and associated 
in due order and proportion with its distinguishing peculi- 
arities. These peculiarities relate mainly, though with va- 
rious degrees of directness, to the special provision made 
for man's recovery from sin, and to the disclosures concern- 
ing man's future state. 

What, now, should be the general character of sermons ? 
Without entering into detail, the purpose of this cluster 
Qualities of ^^ ^® answered by naming such qualities as 
Bermona. either iuvolve, or will secure, all those whidi 
should be possessed. 

1. They should be instructive. 

The very nature of religion requires sermons to be in- 
structive. Religion is not a routine of external ceremonies, 
but mainly a spiritual service, rendered by the understand- 
ing and the heart. Ignorance is neither the mother, nor 
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the nurse, of Christian devotion. Trae piety, both at its 
commencement and in its progress, is most intimately allied 
to religious knowledge. Preaching ought to contribute to 
the hearers' enlarged acquaintance with religious subjects, 
and to their general improvement in religious character. 
Religion comprises more than penitence and trust in Christ 
Sermons should traverse the whole field of Christian doc- 
trine, and apply requisite influences to men's entire charac- 
ter. Not that the elements of the gospel are to be over- 
looked ; they will always be needed : but so will enlarged 
instruction on the doctrines and duties of religion. 

The frequent recurrence of preaching, and the fact that 
many of the subjects which must be treated in the pulpit 
have long been, to Christian assemblies, divested of novelty, 
demand this quality in sermons. Else, they must lack inte- 
rest ; while, on the other hand, the most common subjects, 
presented in the various lights and the new combinations 
which will occur to an inventive mind, bent on the great 
object of the Christian ministry, will be met by hearers not 
only with an ever-sustained interest, but also with an ever- 
craving appetite. 

The character of our times and of our country also de- 
mands this quahty in preaching. Knowledge is here uni- 
versally diflTused ; the human intellect is aroused to cease- 
less activity ; the best thoughts and the best specimens of 
writing and of spoken composition, find their way into 
every comer of our land ; and error in all its Protean 
shapes, as well as truth in its unpretending simplicity, is 
everywhere asserting its claims. In such a country, where 
religion is unfettered, as it should be, and, sustained by its 
own authority, appeals to the intellect, the conscience and 
the heart) and where blind acquiescence is at war with uni- 
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Tersal habit and with all our institutions, preaching must be 
instructive^ or renounce its claims to men's respect 

The preacher is amply furnished with subjects, both from 
Theological ^^^ theologj and from the ethics of the Christian 
BaiOects. system. Men's obligations to God, their guilt 
and consequent danger, and the divine method of pardon 
and salvation through iaith in Christ, should be regarded 
as primary subjects, and pervasive elements of sermons. 
The doctrines of the gospel should be distinctly exhibited, 
whether formally and systematically or otherwise, whether 
in technical phraseology or not, according to the preachers 
judgment It is of little importance, comparatively, to 
preserve, in preaching, any set forms of speech, if the 
truths of the gospel are distinctly taught They may be 
taught without formality ; just as <^ the Scripture presents 
its doctrines every where imbedded in ever*varied and 
deeply interesting narratives ; as if for the very purpose 
both of securing the requisite variety in pulpit discourses, 
and preventing the truths of religion from assuming the 
form of naked abstractions." 

The ethics of the gospel should also appear in sermons, 
jsjodeaii ^^^ sufficient clearness and fulness to guide 
iubjectg. jjjgjj jjj jj^g conduct of life, and to correct any 
actually existing forms of personal and social delinquency. 
Sermons generally are more defective on this pointy than in 
respect to their inculcation of doctrines. Instruction on the 
oijectionii duties pertaining to our various human relations, 

against efchi- . ^ 

cai sutgectB. that IS, to Christian morals, seems to be regarded 
by some preachers as aside from the essential purpose of 
the gospel, and as not sufficiently spiritual to justify their 
devoting to it the sacred time in which man's relation to 
God and to eternity would seem to suggest more fitting 
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themes. Sermons which aim to make the heart right to- 
wards God will, thej also think, secure in addition this 
inferior end ; whOe sermons which are professedly designed 
to regalate men's conduct and spirit in their earthly rela- 
tions, will probably fail of their purpose through the lack 
of a substantial basis in men's character towards God. 

Now, beyond doubt, that preaching which overlooks the 
doctrines of the gospel in the attempt to mend Reply. 
the morals of men, which does not enforce Christian mo- 
rality by strictly Christian motives and sanctions, which 
does not insist on the necessity of a radical change of the 
heart towards Grod, which does not distinctly recognize the 
gospel as the divine system for man's recovery from sin, 
will to a great extent fail of its purpose. Still, a judicious 
intermingling of instruction on the claims of religion in our 
social and commercial relations, with instruction more 
directly pertaining to our spiritual relations, is required by 
a complete view of the design of preaching. The gospel 
aims to make men better in their human, as well as their 
higher relations ; for it is a system of entire righteousness, 
embracing all the circumstances and conduct of men, and 
designed to affect their entire character. Religion is an all- 
pervading principle, claiming universal and constant domin- 
ion over the heart and the life. Hence, all the conduct of 
men ought to be brought under its cognizance; and a 
preacher should endeavor to imbue his hearers with the 
Christian spirit on all subjects, to leaven their whole char- 
acter and all their intercourse with the principle of duty 
and right, of love to Grod and love to man, that they may 
feel and practically acknowledge the force of religion in the 
oounting-room and the parlor, as well as at the communion 
table ; and may act, in every thing, as accountable, religious 
11* 
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beingSy serving God in the ordinary duties of life b j per- 
forming them in reference to his wilL 

Experience shows, also, that even when the heart is sub- 
stantiallj right — since this does not imply perfection either 
in knowledge or in holiness — instruction and persuasion in 
regard to right moral practice may be greatly needed and 
be eminently serviceable. Besides, the proper enforcement 
of some social doty may be the very means of oonvincing 
some hearers, that they are in heart alienated firom the 
principle of doty to God.* 

A large class of subjects, in addition, pertaining to the 
Saints from renovated soul's intercourse with God and the 
perieoceand culture of the spintual ' hfe, will mvite the 

from Divino _ . » rw\i /» i* • 

ProTidence. preachers attention. The course of divme prov- 
idence, too, as affecting individuals, or communities, will 
surest numerous topics for religious instruction. And by 
availing themselves of circumstances and events actually 
arising in a community, or of the various states of feeling 
which may be presumed to exist in a congregation, preach- 
ers would impart to their sermons not only a practical char- 
acter, but would make them, so to speak, living vehicles of 
instruction, of encouragement, of warning, and incitement. 
The sermon, in such a case, grows out of the congregation ; 
the preacher and his hearers have mutual sympathy. And 
thus it is that the pastoral office, if properly contemplated, 

* A correct and comprehensive view of human nature is emi- 
nently necessary to a preacher. It will aid him in fixing the proper 
range of subjects for the pulpit, and in justly modifying the senti- 
ments he inculcates and the motives he employs. As contributing 
to such a view, Bishop Butler's Fifteen Sermons, commencing with 
those on Human Nature, will amply repay a frequent, attentive 
study. 
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SO happilj connects itself with the most nsefal perfonnance 
of the duties of the palpit Dr. Humphrey well remarks^ 
in his sermon before the Pastoral Association of Massa- 
chusetts — << I will venture to say, that half the interest of 
preaching, and more than half the profit, depends upon its 
being adapted to the ever-Tarjing circumstances of the au* 
dience. A discourse may be heard with intense interest at 
one time, and produce a powerful effect upon a whole con- 
gregation, which would have passed off as merely decent a 
month, or even a week, before. Hence the vast importance 
of giving a pcutaral complexion to all your preaching, es- 
pecially in your own pulpits. Hence, also, the common 
fact, that those pastors who successfully aim at this, preach 
better at home than abroad ; — a most desirable excellence, 
and a sure pledge of much usefulness T" 

To be properly instructive, preaching should not only 
take a wide' range, but also observe a scriptural harmony 
and proportion in the views which it presents, both as to 
the relation of doctrines to each other, and as to the recip- 
rocal relation of doctrines and precepts. A fruitful source 
of imperfection in religious character, and error in belief 
is an undue prominence given to certain &vorite principles 
which may be indisputably true, but can by no means em- 
brace all truth, and which must not be held apart from 
other principles, or be elevated above any modifying influ- 
ence from other principles. 

2. Sermons should be dUcriminaUng. 

Religious assemblies are variously composed. The broad 
distinction must not be overlooked between those who are, 
and those who are not, in heart, disciples of Christ Each 
of these classes has, also, numerous subdivisions, which 
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ihoald be embraced within the preachet^s view. When 
preaching knows only the general distinction of the regen- 
erate and the nnregenerate, and neglects, or recognizes bat 
slightly, the many shades of character among professed 
Christians ; or, on the other hand, when it makes no ac- 
coant of any refinement of moral feeling or tenderness of 
conscience, among those who have not avowed themselves 
as followers of Christ, it is obviously not that manifestation 
of the truth which commends itself to every man's con- 
science. A preacher should cultivate an acquaintance with 
human character, and endeavor accurately to discriminate 
between the different shades of holiness and of sin, to esti- 
mate the modifying influences of constitutional tempera- 
ment, of education a^d other circumstances, and by a wise 
application of divine truth to leave no hearer unaffected 
and unbenefited. 

Such is the discrimination that should prevail in sermons; 
not a descending to personalities, but a discerning between 
things that differ, in order that hearers may intelligently 
apprehend and apply religious truths. Such discrimination 
will find a response in the hearers' breasts, both pleasant 
and painful, according to their respective consciousness of 
its touching their particular cases. 

The discrimination which b thus appropriate to a partic- 
ular congregation is eminently desirable in the preaching 
of a pastor; and the pastoral office is peculiarly favorable 
to such appropriateness in respect to hearers* characters, as 
well as in respect to circumstances. 

3. Sermons should be earnest and affecticnaie. 
They should carry indubitable evidence that the preacher 
has a deep conviction of the truth and unutterable moment 
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of the religion he inculcates, and of its relation to men's 
everlasting destiny ; and that this is' united with tenderness 
Off spirit and a solicitnde to produce in his hearers a similar 
oonyiction and corresponding purposes. The nature of re- 
ligious subjects, the magnitude of men's spiritual interests, 
the connection, both personal and official, of the preacher 
with his hearers, all demand that sermons should, in their 
prevailing tone, be thus earnest and affectionate, indicating 
that the preacher is occupied with sober realities, and is 
< wilting to impart to his hearers not the gospel of God only, 
but his own soul also.' This union of earnestness with ten- 
derness is needed, in particular, to make sermons — what 
thej should for the most part be — penuagive di$c<nirse$.* 

* A just theory of persaasion, while it requires as to address onr 
hearers in a style quite remote from that of abstract, bare, and cold 
statement, does not permit ns to assume the attitude ot directly aim- 
ing, in a hortatory manner, at persuasion. It rather teaches us to 
present, in an attractive and impressive manner, considerations that 
should convince the understanding, and stir the conscience, and at 
the same time indirectly enlist the affections. Direct exhortation is 
generally powerless, unless in connection with satisfactory reasoning, 
or a lucid and attractive exhibition of a subject. To Whately's 
views in the following extract, every judicious man will assent : — 
" Sermons would probably have more effect, if, instead of being, as 
they frequently are, directly hortatory, they were more in a didactic 
form; — occupied chiefly in explaining some transaction related, or 
doctrine laid down, in Scripture. The generality of hearers are too 
much familiarized to direct exhortation to feel it adequately : if they 
are led to the same point obliquely, as it were, and induced to dwell 
with interest for a considerable time on some point, closely, though 
incidentally, connected with the most awful and important truths, a 
very slight application to themselves might make a greater impres- 
sion than tlie most vehement appeal in the outset : often indeed 
ihey would themselves make this application unconsciously ; and if 
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To awaken in the hearers solicitade respecting their spir* 
itaal concerns, and properly to direct it ; to cherish their 
devout affections ; to call forth their energies, both for ad« 
vanoement in piety and for usefulness; — these great pur- 
poses of preaching require something besides logical habits 
of mind and ample attainments in professional and general 
learning. Such habits and attainments may be possessed ; 
and yet no sinner be turned from the error of his way, and 
no righteous man greatly aided in his spiritual life. On the 
other hand, in the absence of these very desirable qualifi- 
cations, the earnestness which a deep conviction of religious 
truth produces, and the solicitude of a heart alive to the 
claims of 'God and to the wants of men, and singly 
intent on winning men to righteousness, will, in spite of 
disadvantages, be honored in securing the ends of preach- 
ing. For the highest efficiency of the pulpit, ample instruc- 
tion and cogent reasoning must be pervaded by these ani- 
mating qualities. 

With the passing remark, that sermons should also pos- 
sess a just dignity corresponding to the purity and elevation 
of religious themes, and to the powerful influence of the 
pulpit on the general character of a congregation, — yet a 
dignity not obtruding itself, nor chilling the warm affections 
of a soul that would by all means save^ men — it remains 
only to say, that the general spirit of sermons is a far more 

on an J this procedure made no impression, it can hardly be expected 
that any thing else would. To use a homely illustration, a moderate 
charge of powdef will have more effect in splitting a rock, if we 
begin hy deep boring, and introducing the charge into the very heart 
of it, than ten times the quantity exploded on the surface.*' Ele- 
ments of Rhetoric, Fart II. Chapter II. § 1. 
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important consideration than anj particular excellence of 
structure and style, or than all such excellences combined* 
If they bear the impress of a mind habitually, conversant 
with the eternal world and the final destinies of men, they 
will be effective even amid maii^ed literary deficiencies : if 
they are destitute of spiritual unction, they lack the soul 
of effective preaching. Let them have each class of excel- 
lences; be truly evangelical in sentiment, copiously ui- 
Btructive, discriminating, earnest, affectionate, and properly 
dignified in their tone ; they will then be such as human 
nature requires in any state of cultivation, and such as will 
eminently conduce to the spiritual well-being of men. 

* Of this, the sermons of President Edwards are a signal instance. 
With acknowledged deficiencies in point of structure and style, they 
were, in consequence of the spirit which pervaded them, remarkably 
efiectiye. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

8TTLE OF SERMONS. 

We have thus far been occupied with the thoughts, oi 
the substance, of a sermon. The wording, or more gener^ 
ally the style, of sermons, next requires attention. 

So intimately connected are thought and language, and 
Importance ^ dependent for its proper influence is the for* 
of rtgrie. ^^j ^^ ^q latter, that we need not discuss their 
comparatiTe value. Neither of the two can be safely dis- 
regarded. Negligence in respect to style is injustice to 
one's thoughts ; their proper efficacy is denied them. A 
connection, however, will generally exist, in point of clears 
ness, strength, and other essential qualities, between a man's 
thoughts and his style. This is only saying that his style 
will represent his mind ; or, in the language of Bnffon, 
that ^ style is the man himself.*' 

And yet a just expression of thought depends greatly on 
judicious views of style. If a writer possess such views, 
his thoughts will never fail, through fault in his language, 
of producing their true effect. When they fail of a marked 
effect, the reason will be that the thoughts themselves are 
not of a striking character. 

The power of a good style in contributing to the efficacy 
of thoughts, is demonstrated by the fact that skill in die 
use of language will often impart force to obvious and 
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famiHur truths. A truth, or a moral lesson, which was im- 
pressed on us wh^ we were taught the Lord's prajer, may, 
by the charm of the style in which some preacher ad- 
dresses us, become invested with all the interest of a new 
truth ; and we may almost seem to have never before rightly 
apprehended it. 

The superiority, also, of one man to another in regard to 
the impression which his thoughts make, is intimately con- 
nected with his style. However much is due to the at- 
traction of an impressive delivery in the one case, yet who 
can doubt that to the diction of the former the effect is in a 
great measure to be traced.* 

This suggests the additional idea, that a man's style of 
writing will affect his delivery. A vigorous, ardent writer 
is distinguished, in his delivery, from one of an opposite 
character. Judicious and successful attempts at improve- 
ment in style will ofbn confer the additional satisfaction of 
a corresponding improvement in public address. The ora- 
tory of Demosthenes was no doubt materially affected by 
his labor, in order to improve his style, of seven times 
copying the works of Thucydides. If a preacher habitu- 
ally writes in a simply didactic style, his delivery will be 
rather that of a teacher, or a reader, than of a public 
speaker. Let him break up his habit of composition, and 
adopt, in suitable paragraphs, a bold, nervous, interrogatory 
style, or the rapid, familiar, brief style of animated conver- 
sation, and would not this transformation of style naturally 
transform also his delivery ? If it should fail of this effect, 
the failure would result from timidity, from a shrinking at 



* Compare, with reference to popular effect, a page or two of 
John Howe with a similar portion of Baxter, Fayson, or Griffin. 
12 
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the inooDgniity between his accustomed maimer and that 
which his new style of writing would be so stronglj ui^g 
on him, or from the peirerting influence of a bad habit, 
rather than from a want of natural tendency in this style to 
call into action an unused dass of powers. In truth, the m«i* 
tal qualities which would prompt to such a style could 
hardly submit to a tame delivery. The importance, then, 
to a preacher, of culdvating a good style, sweUs beyond 
calculation. 

Some men, indeed, without the usual opportunities foi 
acquiring a good style in early life, have, subsequently, on 
some specially interesting occasion, written with ease and 
deamess, and even with vigor : and this may seem to prove 
that cultivation of style is needless. But it only proves, 
that in order to write well a person must have a subject 
concerning which he has definite ideas, and in which he 
feels an interest ; and that he ought to express his ideas 
with simplicity and exactness, and without any forced 
attempt at graces of composition. Nature will always be 
true to her children who thus obey her own impulses. 

It is also true, that much of the time which many an ed- 
ucated man devoted, in early life, to what he called the cul- 
tivation of style, was worse than lost ; because he was oc- 
cupied, not in gathering materials for thought, or in tasking 
his inventive powers on some interesting subject, but in 
forming beautiful expressions, or in imitating some distin- 
guished writer. Nature was thus forestalled. Words, not 
things, were sought for ; and, as a just retribution, counters 
were treasured up, instead of real coin. But this only 
proves either want of judgment in teachers, or, what is 
more probable, the unwillingness of early youth to obey 
the dictates of maturity. Hence, the greater necessity, at 
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a more advanced period, of retrieving past eirore and of 
proposing a proper aim.* It has often happened, that a 
man, after having actually entered the Christian ministiyy 
has been under the necessity, in order to be a truly natural 
and impressive preacher, of unlearning in the department 
of writing much of what he had laboriously sought to learn. 

QtuxUties of the Sermon-Style, 

The style <^ sermons, as of all productions, must be de* 
dded by the purposes to which they are directed. These 
are, to inform and convince the understanding, awaken the 
conscience, and to engisige the heart, on religious subjects. 
Purposes, thus relating to the higher powers of the soul, 
and involving so momentous interests, demand in an emi- 
nent d^ree the graver qualities of pbbspicuitt and en- 

EBGT. 

Pertptcu^iy, 

I. The preacher's thoughts ought, of course, to be very 
dear and well-defined,t and to be clearly expressed. <^If 

* The true method of improving in writing is, to improve in 
knowledge and good sense. Horace wisely tells as — "The ori- 
gin and foant of all good writing is sonnd and abundant know- 
ledge ; " and Cicero's remark is worthy of constant remembrance — 
Remm copia verbonzm copiam gignit If yon have something val- 
nable to say, language will not refiise its aid. The study of style 
merely is of little nse, except to one who has already acquired large 
mental stores, or to one who regularly devotes a short time to this 
purpose while he is mainly occupied in enlarging his acquisitions. 

t ** Confusion and perplexity in writing," observes Bishop Butler, 
in the preface to his Sermons, *4s without excuse ; because any one 
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I know not the meaning of the vmoey" says the apoede 
Paul, ^ I shall be unto him that speaketh a barbarian [a 
foreigner], and he that speaketh shall be a barbarian onto 
me. — In the church I had rather speak five words with 
my understanding, that I might teach others also^ than ten 
thoosand words in an unknown tongue." 1 Cor. 14: 11, 19. 

^ Perspicuity," Quinctilian remarks, << is a prime excel- 
lenoe. It produces a style which wiU command the appro- 
val of the learned, and be adapted to the capacity of the 
unlearned. Our language ought so clearly to convey oar 
meaning, that that meaning shall fall on the hearers' minds, 
as the sun-light falls on our eyes." When the sun Mnesy 
it is only necessary not to dose our eyes. If a public 
speaker is really expressing valuable thoughts, what a pity 
that he should envelope them in a hazy medium I * 

The sentiments of Augustin on this point are, in prin- 

may, if he pleases, know whether he understands and sees through 
what he is about; and it is unpardonable for a man to laj his 
thoughts before others, when he is conscious that he himself does not 
know whereabouts he is, or how the matter before him stands. It is 
coming abroad in a disorder, wliich he ought to be dissatisfied to find 
himself in at home." 

Fontenelle, in reference to his own literary habits, says — "In 
writing, I always endeavor to understand myself." 

* John Foster, in commending the style of Tytler*8 Life of Lord 
Kames, observes — ** It is so singularly ludd, so free from all affected 
rhetoric and artificial turns of phrase, that we have never viewed 
thoughts through a purer medium. It is so pure and perfect, that 
we can read on, a considerable way, without our attention being ar- 
rested by the medium ; it is as if there were nothing, if we may so 
express ourselves, between us and the thought And we are made 
to think of the medium after some time, only by the reflection how 
very clearly we have apprehended the sense, even when relating to 
the uncouth subjects of law, or the abstruse subjects of metaphysics." 
Foster's Biiscellanies, p. 206. 
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dple, so just, that they well deserve a place here ; thoogh, 
happily, on account of the intellectual culture which pre- 
vails 60 generally in our country, the occasions for a close 
application of them are infrequent ^ So anxious ought 
the Christian teacher to be for deamess in his instructions, 
as even to forego some of the more cultiyated forms of 
speech ; nor will he be so solicitous whether his words will 
sound well, as whether they will distinctly convey what he 
wishes to present In him should be exemplified what 
Cicero calls a diligent negligence [diligence, as to the sub- 
stance of a discourse ; comparative negligence, as to beauty 
of expression]. He will even descend from his own level, 
if occasion require, and adopt expressions which are com- 
mon in the class of people he is addressing. For of what 
use is purity of style, if, in consequence of that purity, 
those whom we address do not receive our ideas ? Why 
should we speak at all, if those for whose benefit we ought 
to speak cannot understand ua? A preacher. ought, then, 
to avoid all such forms of speech as are not suited to con- 
vey his meaning to the particular assembly he is addressing^ 
however well adapted they might be to another assembly ; 
and in their stead he should endeavor to select other pure 
words and phrases. But if there are no other of this char* 
acter, or if none readily occur to him, he will use even less 
pure words, provided jthey distinctly and fully convey the 
thoughts which he desires to communicate. This course is 
doubly desirable in a minister of the gospel, because a 
hearer during public worship cannot, as in conversation, 
stop the speaker and obtain explanations of difficult 
words."* 

These sentiments, while they are recommended by their 

* De Doctrina Christiana. Lib. IV. c. x. 
. 12* 
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spirit of Christian oondesoensioo, are sustained also by one 
of the first principles of rhetoric In addressing an assem- 
bly, what is the preacher's object ? To correct the literary 
taste of his hearers ? To gain credit for superior intelli- 
gence ? Not at all. The point he wishes to carry is, to 
make his hearers understand and feel a certain religious 
subject ; to impress on them the claims of the Saviour; to 
quicken their consciences ; to induce them to seek eternal 
life. And what does rhetoric pronounce to be the way to 
carry this point? To present his thoughts in language, 
more or less refined according to drcumstances, but 
adapted to secure for them the desired access to his hearers' 
minds and hearts. More or less refined, according to dr- 
cumstances ; for it is evidently preposterous to make any 
one assembly, or any one class of hearers, a standard for 
all ; and equally absurd it is to suppose that perspicuity re- 
quires the .sacrifice of refinement How very often the 
most refined language is the most perspicuous ! 

Perspicuity, then, claims the preacher's special attention. 
He addresses assemblies, in general, very promiscuously 
composed ; and all classes, whether of cultivated intellect 
or not, require it in a preacher, just as in a lawyer, or a 
statesman. And he who is willing to use language which 
is unsuited to his hearers, either by its being not sufficiently 
elevated, or by its being too ornate, betrays a defect in his 
mind, or in bis education. 

The plan of this work does not admit of formally stating 
rules for securing perspicuity. Such rules will be found in 
Campbell's Philosophy of Rhetoric, and in Whately's Ele- 
ments of Rhetoric; works which cannot be too highly 
Directness of Tccommended. The general remark may, how- 
ever, be here made, that perspicuity in preach- 
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ing requires the avoidance of a drcaitoas and inverted 
style,* and of a scientific phraseolc^.f In writing for the 

* Compare the extract, in Chapter VI., from the Sermons of Dr. 
Barrow. 

t " Even where the topics are not such as are fairly open to cen- 
sure, a large class of preachers, especially amongst the yonng, grier- 
oosly err by investing them with the technicalities of science and 
philosophy ; either because they foolishly suppose they thereby give 
their compositions a more philosophical air, or because they disdain 
the homely and the vulgar. "We remember hearing of a very worthy 
man of this class, who, having occasion to tell his audience the simple 
truth, that there was not one gospel for the rich and another for the 
poor, informed them, that "if they would not be saved on * general 
principles,' they could not be saved at all I " With such men it is not 
sufficient to say, that such and such a thing must be, but there is al- 
ways a * moral or physical necessity ' for it. The will is too old- 
fashioned a thing to be mentioned, and every thing is done by ' vo- 
lition ; * duty is expanded into ' moral obligation ; ' men not only 
ought to do this, or that, or the other, it is always by * some principle 
of their moral nature ; ' they not only like to do so and so, but they 
are ' impelled by some natural propensity j ' men not only think and 
doj but they are never represented as thinking and doing without 
some parade of their intellectual processes and active powers.* 
Such discourses are full of ' moral beaaty,' and * necessary relations,* 
and ^ philosophical demonstrations,' and ' laws of nature,* and * a pri- 
ori and a posteriori * arguments. If some simple fact of physical sci- 
ence is referred to in the way of argument or iUostration, it cannot 
be presented in common language, but must be exhibited ^ the 
pomp of the most approved scientific technicalities. If there be a 
common and a scientific name for the same object, ten to one that 
the latter is adopted. Heat straightway becomes * caloric ; * light- 
ning, the ' electric fluid ; ' instead of plants and animals, we are sur- 
rounded by ' organized substances ; ' life is nothing half so good as 
the ' vital principle : ' phenomena of all kinds are very plentiful ; 
these phenomena are ' developed * and * combined,' and * analyzed,* 
and, in short, done every thing with except being made intelligible. 
Not only is such language as this obscurely understood, or not un- 
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pulpit, we should, as we do in animated oonvenation, or as 
in the firee, unlabored style <>f letter-writing, say the yerj 
thing we wish to say in the words which our common sense 
suggests as appropriate to the occasion and to the persons 
addressed. A feeble expansiyeness, not to be mistaken for 
perspicuity, and an obscure brevity would thus be avoided. 
A preacher ought not to be anxious for uncommon modes 
of speech. If, with solid thoughts, his style be eminently 
ludd, it has an indispensable quality ; a quality for the lack 
of which no graces can atone, and which will often uncon- 
sciously attract to itself many of the highest graces. 

It should also be borne in mind, that Saxon-English 
words are generally more perspicuous to the Sazon-Ai- 
mass of hearers, than words which have flowed piefenbie. 
into our langulige from the Greek, or the Latin, or the 
French, and which, therefore, partake somewhat of a 
learned air. Perspicuity and energy are both here con- 
cerned, it being universally admitted that such words are 
not only clearer to a common audience, but have also more 
strength ( perhaps, however, only as being more perspicu- 
ous,) than those which originated in a different language. 
Illustrations would readily occur in consulting an English 
dictionary, or attentively examining the style of standard 
authors. Our version of the Bible, though by no means 
free from words of Latin origin, yet abounds in Saxon- 
English words ; and this circumstance has greatly contri- 
buted to its being so eminently the book for the people. To 

derstood at all, but, eyen if perfectly understood, must necessarilj 
be far less effective than those simple terms of common life, which 
for the most part may be substituted for them." — Edinburgh Re- 
view, Vol. LXXII., Article, The British Pulpit : a judicious and 
racy article, deserving the careful perusal of every young preacher. 
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this drcuiiistance the Pilgrim's Progress, also^ has been 
largely indebted for its popularity and usefulness. Let any 
one imagine himself addressing a company of persons oc- 
cupied in the ordinary cares of life, or having but little 
acquaintance with literature — such as are by far the ma- 
jority in our religious assemblies — and aiming with an 
absorbing earnestness to effect a practical conviction on a 
subject felt by him to be of vital interest, and would it not 
seem almost absurd to say succumb rather than yidd^ incar- 
ceration than impriBonmenty inculpate than Uame or find 
favJi with, deracinate than uproot j or root outf* 

Examples need not be multiplied ; it is enough to have 
directed attention to this point The caution, however, is 
necessary, that in this particular, as in others, an extreme 
should be avoided. For, by universal acknowledgment, 
some of the Saxon-English terms and modes of expression 
are cumbrous, and yet not more perspicuous than equiva- 
lent terms of -a different origin. Awkwardness should be 
shunned, as well as over-refinement. 



JEnergy. 

TL The style of sermons ought to be energetic. Some 
parts of sermons require only perspicuity ; but the principal 
parts require that vigor which flows from deep conviction 

♦ Lord Brougham says of Mr. Fox — "As he rejected, from the 
correctness of his taste, all yicioos ornaments, and was most sparing, 
indeed, in the use of figures at all ; so, in his choice of words, he 
justly shunned foreign idiom, or words borrowed, whether from the 
ancient or modem languages ; and affected the pure Saxon tongue, 
the resources of which are unknown to so many who use it, both in 
writing and in speaking." 
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and gemnne feeling. Without eiiei^,tlie most nKmieiitoiis 
truths are, through the sameness of religioas exercises, in 
danger of being heard, if heard indeed at all, with titter 
indifference. 

Eneigj in style depends greatly on natoral genins and 
religioas sensibility ; bat any man, whether richly endowed 
by natote, or not, may be materially aided by observing the 
manner in which a traly earnest spirit expresses its convic- 
tions. Scarcely anything, it will appear from such obser- 
vation, is more inconsistent with energy than^ showy epi- 
thets, nicely balanced and sonoroos periods, and all those 
juvenile indulgences in composition which deserve the 
name of verbosity. A nervous style is the very opposite 
of a tomid one. It will be brief and condensed.* It wiU 
employ special, rather than general, terms; telling, for 
instance, of a Hger^i darting on his prey, rather than the 
leaping forth of 9ome ferodoui anxmaL It will -have a lib- 
eral amount of well-adapted metaphors (and of such the 
more the better,) and of brief comparisons ; brief, because 
enlai^ged and elaborate comparisons, especially if introduced 
with formality, tend to withdraw a hearer from the subject 
to the comparison itself, or to the writer. They better suit 
the poet than the orator.f It will be a suggestive, rather 

* Est brevitate opas, ut currat sententia, nea se 
Impediat verbis lassas onerantibus aares. 

Horat Sat Lib. I. 10. 
t An imitator of Jeremy Taylor — '^the poet of theology"— 
would be much in danger of erring in respect of comparisons. 

"It is a remark of Aristotle (Bbet book iii. ch. 4.), that the Sim- 
ile is more suitable in Poetry, and that Metaphor is the only orna- 
ment of language in which the orator may freely indulge. He should, 
therefore, be the more careful to bring a Simile as near as possible to 
the Metaphorical form."— Whately*s Rhetoric, Part IIL Ch. 11. S 3- 
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than an expanded style ; setting the hearen* minds at woA 
and leaving somewhat for their imaginations to snpfdy; 
conveying, as do the Scriptiures oocasionallyy in some pithy 
expression, or aphorism, the comprehensive sense almost 
of a general principle. It will often employ interroga- 
tion ; and, in the arrangement of words, it will, in obedi- 
ence to nature's impulse, give due prominence to that word, 
or clause, on which a hearer's mind should be chiefly 
fixed • 

It has already been intimated, that not all parts of a ser- 
mon alike require energy. Indeed, every ser- ^uMkn in 
mon will have diversity in its style, according "^y^* 
to the nature of its different parts. Nor do all subjects 
alike require energy. The pulpit demands some subjects 
vrhich rather need ampleness of description. Some thoughts 
also, very obvious indeed, but very important, must be pre- 
sented in a variety of forms and applications. But though 
diffuseness may, on such occasions, be indulged, it is not 
dififuseness in the structure of sentences, in opposition to 
compactness ; it is rather a presenting of the same thought 
in various aspects,! or a multiplying of particulars related 
to some subject It is a dwelling on a certain thought ; a 
keeping of it before the mind by the use of diverse views 
and applications^ that, by being distinctly contemplated, it 
may make an enduring impression, if not on the most 
active minds in the audience, yet on the generality of the 

* On the subject of energy in style, as on other qualities, Camp- 
bell and Whately ought to be carefully studied. It may be neces- 
sary to remark, that Campbell employs the word Vivacity to express 
what, in conformity to Whately's use, is here meant by Energy. 

t Compare Whately's suggestions concerning Repetition, in his 
Bhetoric, Part HI. ch. I. ^ 2., and ch. 11. § 8. 
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hearers.* And all this maj be done bj a skilfiil writer 
without Teibiage, without feebleness of style ; indeed, in a 
style which, thoogh not podtiTelj eneigetic, will be higlilj 
engagmg.t 



* This may, however, be carried to excess even for the generality 
of hearers. When seyeral direrse modes of expressing, or illnstrat- 
ing, a thought, occur to a writer of a fertile imagination, it would be 
well for him to consider whether he has not employed more than 
are necessary for an impressive apprehension of the thought ; and 
whether he is not in danger of wearying the hearers, or of occupying 
them with mere forms of speech, instead of deeply impressing* a 
thought If so, he should of course dismiss some of these forms of 
speech, and pass on to new thoughts. - 

t Compare the following passage from Hare's sermon on the text 
— "Forgive us our sins j for we also forgive every one who is in- 
debted to us." 

** Conceive a revengeful, unforgiving man repeating this prayer, 
which you all, I hope, repeat daily. Conceive a man with a heart 
full of wrath against his neighbor, with a memory which treasnres 
up the little wrongs, and insults, and provocations he fancies himself 
to have received from that neighbor. Conceive such a man praying 
to God Most High to forgive him his trespasses as he forgives the 
man who has trespassed against him. What in the mouth of such a 
man do these words mean ? They mean — but that you may more 
fully understand their meaning, I will turn them into a prayer, which 
we will call the prayer of the unfoigiving man, — * God, I have 
sinned against thee many times, from my youth up until now. I 
have often been forgetful of thy goodness ; I have not daily thanked 
thee for thy mercies ', I have neglected thy service} I have broken 
thy laws ; I have done many things utterly wrong against thee. All 
this I know, and besides this, doubtless, I have committed many se- 
cret sins which, in my blindness, I have failed to notice. Such is 
my guiltiness, O Lord, in thy sight. Deal with me, I beseech thee, 
even as I deal with my neighbor. He hath not offended me one 
tenth, one hundredth part as much as I have offended thee ; bat he 
has offended me very grievously, and I cannot forgive him. Deal 
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EsBoy-styU to be avoided. 

While preachers should not fiill into the error of attempt- 
ing to be constantly energetic, they should with still greater 

¥rith me, I beseech thee, O Lord, aa I deal with him. He has been 
yeiy niigratefal to me, though not a tenth, not a hondredth part as 
ungrateful as I have been to thee ; yet I cannot overlook such base 
and shameful ingratitude. Deal with me, I beseech thee, O Lord, as 
I deal with him. I remember and treasure up every little trifle 
which shows how ill he has behaved to me. Deal with mc, I beseech 
thee, O Lord, as I deal with him. I am determined to take the very 
first opportunity of doing him an ill turn. Deal with me, I beseech 
thee, O Lord, as I deal with him.' Can anything be more shocking 
and horrible than sach a prayer ? Is not the very sound of it 
enough to make one's blood run cold ? Yet this is just the prayer 
which the unforgiving man offers up every time he repeats the 
Lord's prayer ; for he prays to God to forgive him in the same man- 
ner in which he forgives his neighbor. But he does not forgive his 
neighbor ; so he prays to God not to forgive him. Grod grant that 
his prayer may not be heard, for he is praying a curse on his own 
head." 

The expansion, or detail, which the preceding extract may illus- 
trate, agrees well with that of which Whatcly speaks in his second 
chapter on Persuasion. The case of presenting arguments for the 
single purpose of producing conviction, differs in its requisitions from 
that in which persuasion is to be conjoined with conviction, and to 
be sought as the principal purpose — and such should generally be 
the case in sermons. Whately says — " With respect to Argument, 
different occasions will call for different degrees of Copiousness, 
Repetition, and Expansion; — the chain of Reasoning employed 
may, in itself, consist of more or fewer links ; — abstruse and com- 
plex Arguments must be unfolded at greater length than such as 
are more simple; — and the more uncultivated the audience, the 
more foil must be the explanation and illustration, and Uie more fre- 
quent the repetition, of the Arguments presented to them; but still 
the same general principle prevails in all these cases ; viz., to aim 
13 
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care guard against composing sermons in tibe manner of an 
essaj, or of a literary disquisition. A public address de- 
mands a vivacity which can be dispensed with in a produc- 
tion designed to be read at one's leisure. An essaj should 
be transformed in order to become a sermon, or a compo- 
nent part of a sermon. It would need to be materially 
new-modelled ; many of its sentences it would be necessary 
to simplify, or wholly to recast. It would require greater 
copiousness, or amplification ; and not only the forms of 
address, the first and the second persons instead of the 
third, but also concrete terms instead of abstract^ and a gen- 
eral adaptation to the idea of its being a direct and felt 
communication from the preacher to his hearers. Such 
ought a sermon to be ; but such, for the most part, it can- 
not be, if composed afier the model of an essay.* 

merely at letting the Arguments be fully understood and admitted; 
this will indeed occupy a shorter or longer space, according to the 
nature of the case and the character of the hearers ; all Expansion 
and Repetition &£^omf what is necessary to accomplish conviction. Is 
in every instance tedious and disgusting. On the contrary, in a de- 
scription of anything that is likely to act on the feelings, this efifect 
will by no means be produced as soon as the understanding is soffi- 
dently informed ; detail and expansion are here not only admissible, 
but absolutely necessary, in order that the mind may have leisure 
and opportunity to form vivid and distinct ideas. For, as Qoinc- 
tilian well observes, he who tells us that a city was sacked, althoagh 
that one word implies all that occurred, will produce little, if any, 
impression on the feelings, in comparison of one who sets before ns 
a lively description of the various lamentuble circumstances ; to teU 
the whole^ he adds, is by no means the same as to tell every iMng. 

" It is not, however, with a view to the Feelings only that some 
copiousness of detail will occasionally be needful : it will often hap- 
pen that the Judgment cannot be correctly formed, without dwelling 
on circumstances." — Elements of Rhetoric, Part II. Ch. n. § 2. 

* While insisting on the necessity, in oratory, of a different style 
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On this point Lord Brougham remarks, in his sketch of 
Burke, that ^ if anj one thing is proved hj unvarying ex- 
perience of popular assemblies, it is that an excellent dis- 
sertation makes a poor speech. The speaker is not the 
only person actively engaged while a great oration is pro- 
nouncing; the audience have their share; they must be 
excited, and for this purpose constantly appealed to as 
recognized persons of the drama. The didacdc orator (if, 
as has been said of the didactic poet, this be not a contra- 
diction in terms,) has it all to himself; the hearer is merely 
passive ; and the consequence is, he soon ceases to be a lis- 
tener, and, if he can, even to be a spectator." 

The idea just presented suggests another, which has 
already been hinted; namely, that the brief, rapid, and 
varied forms of speech which appear in animated conver- 
sation may be advantageously employed in sermons. They 

from that of books, Herder makes the following quotation from 
Quinctilian, X. L 16 — Alia legentes, alia audientea magis adjuvant 
Excitat qui dicit; spiritn ipso, nee imagine ot ambitu re^|^, sed re> 
bus ipsis incendit "Vlvunt enim omnia et moventur, excipimusque 
nova ilia, velut nascentia, cum favore et solicitudine. Compare also 
Cicero's Obatob, § 40. 

Moore, in his Life of Sheridan, observes that ^' a report verbatim 
of any effective speech must always appear diffused and ungraceful 
in the perusal ; the very repetitions and redundancy, the accumula- 
tion of epithets which gave force and momentum to the career of 
delivery, but weaken and encumber the march of style when read." 

" Some of the best essays in our language," says Gresley, in his 
Treatise on Preaching, " appear in the shape of printed sermons ; 
but if these were to be preached as they are 'published, they would 
be unimpressive sermons, precisely because they are good essays.*^ 

Of the particular quality referred to in the text, the sermons of 
Fres. Edwards, Pres. Davies, Dr. Griffin, Dr. Channing, and the dia- 
tlngnished French preachers, are good specimens. 
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would thus b^ familiar, ynithout being undigmfied, and 
est without display.* * 

Elegance of Style. 
No distinct mention h^ been here made of elegance, as 
a quality of the sermon-style. The reasons are, that for 
the purposes of oratory elegance is of minor importance; 
and that, if the qualities which have been specified are pos- 
sessed, elegance, such as is suitable, will not be lacking. It 
will associate itself with those qualities, as a natural attend- 
ant ; and elegance which comes in a different manner, or 
seeks a place for itself, is an intruder that should rather be 
repelled than encouraged. A public speaker ought not to 
be solicitous for the beauties of language ; though against 
blemishes, since some of the choicest specimens of oompo- 
sition are, by our school-books and our various periodical 
publications, made familiar to all classes of the community, 
he should carefully guard. StiU, if, through a regard to 
beauty, he aims at making his sentences particularly fine, 
his taste is not sufficiently pure, nor his purpose sufficiently 
disinterested. He is not a true orator. When, however, 
a beautifiil expression presents itself unsought, and will in 
its proper place fix attention on the real object of thought 
rather than on itself, or than on the skill of him who uses 

* The qualities which sermons demand, or permit, in both thought 
and style, cannot be better stated than in Denham's two lines de- 
scriptive of the Thames — 

Though deep, yet clear ; though gentle, yet not dull, 
Stxong -without rage ; without o'erflowing, tail. 

For these lines, in their present application, though they are the 
production of an English poet, I am indebted to Dr. Tholnck, of 
Germany. See Ptedigten von A. Tholnck. Vorwort ; st XXVIL 
Hamburg, 1838. 
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ity then oertainlj it should be adopted, and be ased to the 
best advantage. But for a preacher to betray a fondness 
for ornaments of style, is an offence against a first principle 
of true eloquence : it is ostentation.* 

Quinctilian's instructions on this point are marked with 
his usual good sense. ' Beauty of language,' he cautions 
us, < ought not to be regarded as an end in itself. However 
desirable such beauty may be, when associated with clear- 
ness and grandeur of thought, and when it naturally fol- 
lows the orator's conceptions, to seek for it as a distinct 
object wiU insure a failure as to the orator's legitimate 
end. Not words, but things, deserve our chief soUci- 
tude. Besides, the most valuable thoughts - in a dis- 
course are such as are recommended by their simpli- 
city and naturalness. Ought we to be dissatisfied with 
a strictly correct expression of our thoughts, because it 
does not seem learned? or because any other person 
might employ it ? . . . . Cicero himself,' he continues, < cau- 
tions us against departing from the ordinary modes of 

^ " I caution yon against committing to memory beuatifol ezpres- 
sions and flowery sentences. They entice a person from the right 
path ; and the young man who follows such false lights (ignes fatui) 
is lost A man who seizes on beautiful words, and for the sake of 
them writes out pages of fine sentences, I cannot regard with confi- 
dence ', he is doing a senseless, childish piece of work. All flowers 
of language should spring out of the subject itself, just as natural 
flowers spring out of the earth. — Images and figures should be nat- 
nrally connected with the subject, as a bough and its twig, or as a 
blossom and a leaf spring necessarily, as it were, from such a partic- 
ular root, on such a stem." Herder j Theologie, p. 71. 

Herder says, also, that figures thus naturally provided are neces- 
sary; and that their absence from the place where they belong 
would produce a chasm in the discourse. 
13* 
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speech. Such a proceeding in an orator he condemns as 
one of the greatest rhetorical faults.' 

If usual phraseology, not defaced by positive blemishes, 
and not repulsive by any associated thoughts, clearly and 
strongly convey our meaning, why should we search far 
and wide for other expressions ? Language is an instru- 
ment, not an end ; and it ought to be appropriate, and sub- 
ordinate, to its end. Now, however justly beauty may be 
demanded in a poem, or in any production designed chieflj 
to please, beauty in a public discourse, involving some great 
interest and having mainly in view enlightened conviction 
and persuasion, is of minor consideration. Appropriate- 
ness to conviction and persuasion is, in such a discourse, 
the chief thing ; and even a homely style, if it clearly con- 
vey and deeply impress solid thoughts, is incalculably bet- 
ter than the most elegant style which attracts attention to 
itself. If, in addition to this quality, a preacher, singly in- 
tent on the great object of his commission, expresses his 
ideas in beautiful language, unconsciously as it were, and 
without alluring the hearers' attention from the subject to 
himself, or to the beauty of his language, so much the bet- 
ter ; for with him the great object is held supreme ; with 
that, nothing is allowed to interfere ; to that, every thing is 
made subservient.* But should he be withdrawn from the 
true purpose, and beauty of language become itself an ob- 

* " Perspicuity and Vivacity are qualities of style which minister 
directly to the great purpose of eloquence, and which, indeed, lan- 
guage must possess before it can reach its rhetorical end by both of 
its two leading paths ; the former being essential for the conviction 
of the understanding, and the latter for the awakening of the fancy 
and the feelings. The same thing cannot be said, at least without 
qualification, as to the third quality of style, namely. Beauty, or El- 
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ject of aiiziet7, be would cease to be an orator oonvincing 
and persuading men ; be would then be ezbibiting bimselfl 
On a kindred point, Wbatelj well remarks, tbat '^jonng 
writers, of genins, ought especiaUj to be admonished to ask 
themselves frequentlj, not whether this or that is a sinking 
eaEpressian, but whether it makes the meaning more striking 
than another phrase would, whether it impresses more for- 
cibly tlie sentiment to be conTejed." * 

This distinguished author observes, also, concerning ^ an- 
tiquated, new-coined and new-compounded words, or words 
applied in an unusual sense " — a class of words which some 
men's fondness for the beauties of style inclines them to adopt 
— ^ that prose writers should be veiy cautious and sparing in 
the use of them ; not only because in excess they produce 

egance, whose immediate purpose is the gratification of taste 

If it is found that the gratification of the taste of those whom we 
address is likely to impede our progress towards impressing on their 
minds the truth which we wish to teach, we should at once abandon 
all attempts to furnish such gratification, and pursue our principal 
end by means of clearness and animation. But if it is found, as 
it most usually will be, that our purpose may be promoted by grati- 
fying the sense of beauty in our hearers — either through the general 
elegance of our composition, or even through longer and more sus- 
tained addresses to the imagination, not issuing in the excitement of 
passion, but resting ultimately in the mere pleasure of contempla- 
tion, — we shall be bound to use, so far as we are able, this lawful 
means of persuasion ; taking care, however, to recollect, that as soon 
as we have reason to believe the minds of the hearers in danger of 
being tempted towards such a lively attention to those incidental or- 
naments of our discourse as will exclude from their thoughts the 
main subject of it, we have thus evidence that it is time to discard 
the assistant, which, like a spoiled domestic servant, has begun to 
play the part of the master."— Encyc Brit. 7th ed. Vol. XIX. Art. 
Rhetoric; p. 215. 
* Rhetoric. Part III. Ch. II. § 3. 
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a bariMaons dialect, bat because thej are so likely to sug- 
gest the idea of artifice ; the perception of whi<^ is most 
especiallj adverse to energy. The occasional apt introduo- 
tion of such a term will sometimes produce a powerfbl 
efifect; bat whatever may seem to savor of affectatiim, or 
even of great solicitade and stady in the choice of terms, 
will efiectaally destroy the trae effect of eloquence. The 
language which betrays art, and carries iiot an air of sim- 
plicity and sincerity, may, indeed, by some hearers, be 
thought not only very fine, but even very energetic ; this 
very circumstance, however, may be taken for a proof that 
it is not so ; fi>r if it had been, they would fwt have thought 
about fty but would have been occupied exclusively with the 
iuhfect. An unstudied and natural air, therefore, is an ex- 
cellence to wluch the true orator, i. e. he who is aiming to 
carry his point, will be ready to sacrifice any other that may 
interfere with it" ♦ 

A preacher has the less need of solicitude for elegance, 
from the fact which has already been intimated, that the 
style of public address so readily dispenses with that finish 

* Bhetoric Fart m. Ch. II. § 5. I may be excoaed for here in- 
troducing the sentiments of John Foster, who says, near the dose 
of his fourth Letter on the Aversion of Men of Taste to Evangeli- 
cal Religion — "A gaudy verbosity is always eloquence in the opin- 
ion of him that writes it ; but what is the effect on the reader ? Beal 
eloquence strikes on your mind with irresistible force, and leaves you 
not the possibility of asking or thinking whether it be eloquence ; 
but the sounding sentences of these writers leave you cool enough to 
examine with doubtful curiosity a language that seems threatening 
to move or astonish yon, without actually doing it It is something 
like the case of a false alarm of thunder ; where a sober man, that 
is not apt to startle at sounds, looks out to see whether it be not the 
rumbling of a cart." 
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which is demanded in a printed work.* The spoken stjle* 
while it should not admit positive faults, may be less peri- 
odic and more abrupt than the printed ; and it will be, in 
ccmsequence, more fit for the mass c^ hearers. Oratory 
requires, mainly, entire perspicuity, energy bordering on 
vehemence, and frequently vehemence itself. These qual* 
ities will atone for many faults of mere expression, and will 
even prevent those faults from being perceived ; while the 
most finished composition, if destitute of enei^, will leave 
the hearers witliout any valuable impression, and amount 
to little more than ^ tame propriety." Compare the fin- 
ished sermons of Dr. Blair,t as to the power of strongly 
impressing the public mind, with the sermons of Dr. South, 
who, vHith no particular solicitude about beauty, aimed at a 
straight-forward and earnest expression of his thoughts. % 
Beauty of style is desirable in its place ; but oratory is not 
dependent on it. 

* So true is this that a preacher, in delivering a carefully written 
sermon, would often find it advantageous to alter, omit, add, or re- 
peat, in various passages, according to the promptings of excited 
genius, or emotion, at the time. Sermons, it is well to remember, 
are designed for the pulpit, not for the press. 

t Yet not because they arc finished sermons, were they incapable 
of deeply impressing the public mind ; but because, so far as style 
is concerned, they were not finished according to a correct standard. 
They arc conformed to the idea of a correct and elegant essay- 
style ; not tathe style of public address. 

X While South deserves praise for the quality mentioned in the 
text, as well as for his thoroughness in treating subjects, his original 
thoughts, his apt and striking illustrations, he yet indulged so much 
in unchristian sarcasm and unbecoming wit, and was occasionally so 
coarse withal, that the satisfaction of naming him in this connection 
is seriously impaired. 
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J£ genaine elegance of style is not indispensable to the 
^ttKbttixui pi'eaclier, the affectation of fine language should, 
orbMoty. eertainlj, be shunned; and to this, particularlj, 
88 well as to seeking for beauiy as an object in itself, the 
preceding remarks are applicable. These remarks bj no 
means aim to banish true elegance of expression ; for this 
is perfectly consistent with entire simplicity and naturalness ; 
indeed, in strict propriety, requires simplicity and natural- 
ness. Nor is it their aim to banish beautiful thoughts ; 
for these may be su^ested by the preacher's subject, and 
may be expressed without affectation. The Bible abounds 
with beautiful, as well as sublime thoughts, and with beau- 
tifiil language ; but who ever supposed, that the sacred wri- 
ters sought for beauty as an end in itself? They ex- 
pressed the conceptions which filled their minds in fonm 
of speech that, as we should say, came naturally. So does 
every man, under the pressure of real feeling. Without 
constraint and without thinking, at the time, of beauty, or 
of any other quality in language, he is intent solely on con- 
veying his conceptions.* 



Simplicity, 

As simplicity in sermons has been insisted on, it seems 
desirable Mty to explain that term. The following extract 

# '^ It is only to the mere talker, who is hunting after flowers, that 
every fine-soanding word is equally valuable. The orator weiffhs 
words, never sacrifices precision and truth in what he has to say, to 
a favorite form of speech, and employs no embellishments whidi 
cannot contribute to the purpose of making his subject more clearly 
apprehended, or of imparting to his expression of thought mora 
strength, impressiveness and dignity." — J. G. M&rezoll; Uber die 
Bestimmong des Canzelredners. 
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from Schott's Fuiidainental Principles of Bhetoiic and 
Homiletics * answers this purpose. ^ That work of art Is 
called simple, which does not suggest to him who examines 
it anj sospicion of the labor which has been expended on 
its production. It seems to have been produced withoat 
pains-taking, without a rigid application of rules. It a|>- 
pears to be as it is, because it could not have been other- 
wise. The seeming ease and naturalness of its construction 
make a waj for it at once to the heart. A discourse is 
simple^ when its propositions are so stated and proved as to 
ingratiate themselves at once into the belief; instead of 
being incumbered with such a parade of argument, as to 
occupy the mind with logical forms rather than the main 
and substantial truth. It is simple, when its arrangement 
is such as to disclose the whole subject easilj to the view, 
instead of being disfigured with artificial divisions and sub- 
divisions, concealing the doctrine which is parcelled out 
thus unnecessarily. It is simple when its sentences are 
formed as if they could not have been written in any other 
way, and its ornaments appear to spring spontaneously from 
the theme ; and this noble simplicity is wanting, when the 
style swelk into pompous periods, and the metaphors seem 
not to have presented themselves of their own accord, but 
to have been sought out with care. A sermon which glides 
along in this simple course, enters at once into the hearer^s 
mind. ... As the simple style insinuates itself at once into 
the heart, it is better adapted than any other to the purposes 
of eloquence. It is peculiarly congenial with sacred elo- 
quence ; for the spirit, the very nature of the Christian 
scheme is fitted to raise the sacred orator above all puerile 
afiectation and love of display, and to make his style, like 

* See Bibliotheca Sacra, Vol. II. p. 45. 
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that of the earliest leconls of his itd&f artless^ and there- 
fore winmng."* 



General Directions, 

A few general suggestions on the subject of style will 
dose the present chapter. 

A writer, when composing his discourse, ought not to be 
thinking of rules, but to give unfettered action to his pow- 
ers, become absorbed in his subject, and write just as feel- 
ing prompts. His production will then bear the stamp of 
his individual character; and, unconsciously, all the rheto- 
rical excellences which are in harmony with his mind and 
attainments will be found on his pages. In order, also^ that 
his discourse, though prepared in retirement, may have a 
general adaptation to public deliyery, his mind should adjust 
itself, as far as possible, to the position of a person address- 
ing an audience. 

An acquaintance should be maintained with models of 
good writing, both in prose and in poetry. The best speci- 
mens of oratorical composition, both sacred and secular, 
may be highly serviceable as cultivating fervor of feeling, 
and as presenting the principles of eloquence not skeleton- 
wise, but in living forms, and thus preventing the danger 
which may attend critical exercises during the course of 



*■ It would be here appropriate to remark on the theological^ or re- 
Ugious dialect which has so much impaired the style of the pulpit 
But, as the views ab^ady presented tend, indirectly, at least, to cor- 
rect ahnses of this kind, and as the topic is one of great extent^ the 
student's advantage is better secured by referring him to the third 
and fourth Letters in Foster's Essay on the Aversion of Men oT 
Taste to Evangelical Religion. 
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education ; — the clanger of becoming ^ coldly correct and 
criticallj dalL*' Another danger, however, mast be shunned ; 
namely, that of imitating the peculiarities of distinguished 
writers. Those peculiarities were, probably, in their case, 
natural ; but not being so to another person, an attempt at 
imitation might repress, if not paralyze, his own original 
powers. The productions of distinguished men should be 
studied, in order to discover the principles which guided 
them, so that a person may give a right direction to his own 
genius. He may thus approach as near to a good model 
as his natural endowments and his circumstances will allow ; 
he may thus become even superior to his model. Demos- 
thenes, for instance, was remarkable * for perspicuity and 
energy, for freedom from all useless glitter, for keeping 
close to his subject, for making no remarks and using no 
illustrations but such as bear directly on the matter in 
hand ; ' "he is never found making any step, in any direc- 
tion, which does not advance his main object, and lead 
towards the conclasion to which he is striving to bring his 
hearers."* Let others do likewiscf This is the only 
proper imitation; namely, an adopting of the principles 
which guided men who are worthy to be models. All other 
imitation should be only that unlabored resemblance which 
flows from familiarity with good writers, corresponding to 
the eflect which is insensibly produced on a person's man- 
ners and spirit by intercourse with refined society. 

Lastly ; a young writer should cultivate the habit of cor- 
recting his productions. During composition, he should 

* Lord Brongham. 

t Not that a sermon is always to be conceived of as an oration ; 
or that Demosthenes is to be considered a uniyersal standard. If 
so, Chiysostom was no preacher. 
14 
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allow his thoughts to flow on without interraption, and 
should surrender himself entirely to his subject But when 
this woi^ is performed, he should, after some interval, care- 
fullj examine his style, with particular reference to its per- 
spicuit J and energy ; he should transpose clauses and recast 
whole sejQtences, if necessaiy, to make them more lucid and 
forcible ; diluted and tame expressions should give place to 
otheiv; and, in general, the phraseology should be con- 
formed to a just conception of a spoken discourse. Adap- 
tation should be observed throughout, in argument, illustra- 
tion and language, to the particular assembly which is to be 
addressed. Experience, indeed, is requisite in order to 
attain this ; but attention should be directed to it at the 
very commencement of public labors. Young preachers, 
who have just entered public life, should remember that 
they are more conversant with books than are the mass of 
hearers ; and that, though their thoughts may not be at all 
beyond the capacity of the common mind, yet their sources 
of illustration and their diction may be vridely different 
from those which the common mind requires, and may, 
therefore, rather impede than promote their object. 
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CHAPTER X. 

DELIVERY OP SERMONS. 

This trite remark, that the subject of delhrery receiyes 
&r less attention among the modems than it did among the 
andents, is often made to the disparagement of the pulpit 
in particular. When we consider, however, the many pu- 
erilities which were at some periods, among the ancients, 
combined with the delivery of speeches, and to which even 
the oratory of Cicero betrayed, to say the least, a tendency, 
we shall cease to lament that the times are so greatly 
changed. Indeed, the design of preaching is so different 
from that of other departments of oratory, whether ancient 
or modem, that it is scarcely possible to institute a compar- 
ison between them. The aim of secular oratory is, not to 
produce a moral change in men, but to advance some pres- 
ent interest ; and it often shrewdly accommodates itself to 
circumstances, and to the known characters of hearers, in 
order to obtain its purpose. The preacher, on the contrary, 
aims, by inculcating religious troth, to produce a permanent 
change in men's characters, and to foster genuine righteous- 
ness ; hence, he deals chiefly with the understanding and the 
conscience. Ancient eloquence concemed itself, also, very 
extensively with persons; preaching is mainly occupied 
with religious principles and conduct, and is therefore 
necessarily more abstract and less exdting. The pulpit 
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requires not, ao much, impassioned oratory, as the winnings 
persuasive manner of a teacher and friend who is hunself 
deeply convinced of religious truth, and is deeply solicitous 
that his instructions and counsels should find admission into 
his hearers' hearts. The idea of a teacher conveying in- 
struction time after time to an assembly, and repeatedly 
inculcating* the lessons of religion, corresponds, better than 
the idea of an orator, to the true notion of a preacher. The 
union of the two is, on various occasions, desirable. Yet 
experience shows, that a high degree of usefulness in the 
pulpit can be attained without rare oratorical powers ; and 
it is a fact well deserving notice that in the best specimens 
of ministerial excellence, the idea of an orator, though not 
lost, yet becomes nearly merged in that of spiritual teacher 
and guide. 

At the same time, justice will concede that the ministiy, 
as a class, contains a fair proportion of eloquent men. Con- 
sidering the many disadvantages, in regard to this point, 
under which ministers labor, we should probably find quite 
as much to commend, as to censure, in their discharge of 
pulpit services. True eloquence may exist, also, without 
the reputation of it; for the prevalent taste on this subject 
is a false one. A sermon may be composed and delivered 
most appropriately ; that is, so as to awaken and fix atten- 
tion, to make a subject understood, to produce enlight- 
ened belief, or conviction, to engage the feelings and the 
will ; in other words, may have the essential spirit of elo- 
quence, while no hearer has for a moment thought of the 
preacher's eloquence. And such eloquence is certainly 
more true and more befitting the pulpit, than that whidi 
does little else than make the bearers admire the preacher^s 
oratorical powers. Still, preachers and candidates for the 
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numsfay are &r finom bestoindng on this subject the degree 
of attention which is proportioned to its importance. 

The importance of a good delivery cannot eanlj be over- 
rated. Not only Is an indifferent discourse, well importMM» 
delivered, more profitable to the hearers, than a deHtwy. 
good one, badly delivered, but also a discourse well delivered 
is often better understood, and is more intereSing to the 
hearers, than if read by them in private. Ambiguities ci 
style, which would occasion inconvenience to a reader, may, 
by virtue of the speaker's manner of utterance, pass wholly 
unnoticed. Emphatic words and dauses receive a more 
just treatment ; the peculiar significance of certain words, 
or sentences, is rendered instantly obvious, and their im- 
pressiveness increased, by the speaker's tones and ex- 
pression of countenance. In an assembly occupied with an 
interesting discourse, the hearers act insensibly on each 
other ; and their mutual sympathy contributes much to the 
effect of the discourse. 

The institution of preaching is founded, therefore, in hu- 
man nature. Men need to be exdted and im- obUgBtioiito 
pelled. Public address secures, better than any gooddeuvmy. 
private methods, the action of divine truth on their minds. 
Hence, God has made preaching his « great ordinance," • 
the chief means of bringing and keeping the gospel before 
the minds of men. Nothing could supply its place. When 
the gospel was introduced, sudi was the state of the world 
that no means of establishing it, by human t^ncy, could 
have been at all comparable to preaching. And in those 
Christian communities which are the best instructed in the 
gospel, and the most imbued with its spirit, to relinquish 

* Richard Cecil. 
14* 
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preftduDg would be to make a wildeineeB of a garden. 
Preachen of the goepel ought, then, to feel a special obli- 
gation to conform to this part of the divine plan, and assid- 
uously to cultivate their power of impressively communi- 
cating, as well as that of acquiring, religious knowledge. 
For who can think lightly of divesting the gospel of half 
its power by his manner of presenting it ? 

Qualities of a good DeUvery. 

The appropriate qualities of pulpit delivery, somewhat 
like the style of sermons, may be comprehended under the 
two heads of nrnpUcity and earnestness: — the simplicity 
and earnestness of a man who, without any solicitude that 
terminates on himself, is intent solely on communicating his 
ideas, and occupied with the sentiments he is uttering. All 
affectation — everything that betrays art — is, in the pul- 
pit, entirely out of place ; a true minister seeks, not his 
hearers' applause, but their advancement in the love and prac- 
tice of religion ; not his own glory, but the Saviour's. So 
great and absorbing are the truths on which he speaks, that 
dulness, also, is wholly inadmissible. A genuine earnest- 
ness should pervade his whole manner. 

The becoming delivery of sermons can hardly be better 
described, than in the reply of the celebrated Granick to 
Dr. Stonehouse's question on the subject: — "You know 
how you would feel and speak in a parlor, concerning a 
friend who was in imminent danger of his life, and with 
what energetic pathos of diction and countenance, yoa 
would enforce the observance of that which you really 
thought would be for his preservation. You could not 
think of playing the orator, of studying your emphasis, 
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cadences, and gestures. Yon would be joarself ; and the 
interesting nature of the subject impressing your hearty 
would fomisb you with the most natural tone of voice, the 
most proper language, the most engaging features, and the 
most suitable and graceful gestures. What you would be 
in tl&e parlor, be in the pulpit, and you will not fail to 
pleast;, to affect, and to profit" 

Tlie sentiment of this reply needs but one qualifying 
remark ; namely, that the presence of a large assembly 
naturally inspires greater earnestness and fervor, than a 
person would feel in addressing merely an individuaL 

The various particulars which require attention, as con- 
tributing to a good delivery, are better treated in books 
professedly devoted to elocution, than they can be in such 
a work as the present; and practical exercises, under a 
living teacher, are eminently desirable. Scarcely anything 
more can here be expected, than a few hints. 

The importance of a good articulation is at once obvious. 
More depends on this, than on strength of voice ; since 
men with a comparatively feeble voice, but with distinct 
enunciation, are often heard even in the remotest parts of 
lai*ge churches. Defectiveness of articulation may some- 
times make nonsense of the most intelligible and most 
important sentences.* Inflection, too, deserves special 

* A singnlar instance of this occurred nnder my own observa- 
tion. Sitting in the pulpit during the delivery of a sermon to which 
I was carefully listening, I understood the preacher, in a certain 
sentence, to pronounce the words, vnthin ten centuries. As these 
words were wholly incongruous with the course of thought, my 
mind was at once arrested ; and after a moment's reflection, I had 
no doubt that he meant to say, with intense interest. He had con- 
nected the first syllable of the word intense with the preceding word. 
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attention; because a passage is oorrectilj, or inoorreetlj, 
apprehended, and is impressiTe, or aDimpresdve, according 
as it 18 uttered with the right, or with a wrong, inflection. 
The proper modulatioa of the voice, also, daims regard ; 
particnhirly, for preventing what is colloquiallj called a 
tone in preaching, and for securing the requisite variety of 
enunciation in different paragraphs, and at the transitions 
from part to part of the sermon — a variety, corresponding 
to the variety in st^e required by the nature of different 
part& Attention is likewise demanded to a natural and 
impressive action, and a manly use of the eyes. On all 
the particulars relating to good delivery, judicious works 
ean be easily procured.* 

Variaus Modes of Preaching. 

The purpose of the present chapter rather requires a 
few thoughts on the different modes of preaching which 
have been practised; namely, frtHn a manuscript, from 
memory, and from a copious scheme of thought 

Use of a Manuscript, 

As to the first of these, a bare mention must suffice of 
that close, confined method of reading a manuscript, which 



and its closing soand with the first syllable of the following ; thus — 
within ten nnterest. B j failing, too, properly to express the closing 
sound of the last woi*d, he completed the undesigned illusion. 

* Porter's Analysis of Rhetorical Delivery. — Russell's Pulpit 
Elocution. — The American Elocutionist, by Uie same author.— 
Orthophony ; or, the Culture of the Voice ; by Russell and Mu^ 
doch. 
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hardlj permite a preacher to raise his arm, or to remove 
his eye from the paper. A mode of address so nmiatural, 
and so inconsistent with emotion, ought never to he adopted. 
Cases, indeed, are known, in which men who have thus 
performed the duties of the pulpit have heen eminentlj 
useful.* But they were useful in spite of their unfavora- 
ble manner of delivery, and in consequence of local cir- 
cumstances, or of some rare redeeming excellencies in their 
discourses ; and it is to be lamented, that they did not make 
themselves more signally useful, by adopting a mode of 
preaching more in harmony with human nature. 

Such constraint is, by no means, necessary. The ser- 
mon, having been composed throughout, can be delivered, 
from the manuscript, witliout embarrassment A dis- 
course, intended to be thus preached, should be written on 
paper of the quarto form, so that large quantities of matter 
may be under the eye at once, and as unfrequent occasion 
as possible exist for turning over the leaves. The writing 
should also be of such a size as to be distinctly legible 
without the preacher's stooping, or making any special 
effort The paragraphs ought to be very distinct from 
each other; and the emphatic words underscored. The 
lower comer of each leaf should be partially bent up, so 
that the leaf may be instantly turned without failure, and 
without the accident of turning more leaves than one at a 
time. 

Thus externally prepared, the sermon should be care- 
fully read and re-read, paragraph by paragraph, till the 
whole has become so familiar that the preacher can, by 
catching a few words here and there, complete a sentence 

* President Edwards, for instance. 
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withont keeping his eye fixed on the paper.* So familiar, 
indeed, ought he to beoome with the manuscript, and so 
mndi interested in the sabject of the discourse, as to be 
able^ during the deliveij, to substitute in place <^ what he 
has written, more eneigetic expressions, and to introduce 
new thoughts. For sometimes, while preaching, when his 
mind is thoroughly occupied with the subject, thoughts 
will occur highly appropriate, and even more striking and 
effective, than were mginated in the CQmp08iti<m <^ the 
sermon. 

The preacher thus folly acquainted with his manuscript^ 
and intent on his subject, can steadily view his audience ; 
his hearers and himself can enjoy the reciprocal benefit of 
each other's eyes. His arms will be comparatively firee to 
obey the impulse of his souL His whole person, instead 
of being statae-hke, will be animated; and he may iqp- 
proximate to speaking fwm the heart — the perfection of 
speaking — as near as one can with a written discourse 
before him. By such preparation, he may combine many 
of the advantages of extemporaneous address with those of 
written discourses. 

When written discourses are thus employed, the prin- 
cipal objections i^nst their use are obviated; for the 
delivery is free from dulness and formality. At the same 
time, the solid advantages which habitual carefulness in 
preparation promises both to the preacher and to hearers, 
nu^ be secured. 

* The point aimed at is, a familiarity with the manuscript and a 
fresh interest in the sabject Some men may more readily gain 
this point by other methods, than the one above mentioned. 
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MemorUer Preaching, 

The seeond mode of preaching which was mentioned li, 
that of delivering a disooorBe from memory. Sach a 
method of public address, we learn from Cicero and Qnin^ 
tilian, was frequent among the orators ^ Greece and Rome. 
On the continent of Europe, this is a ccmmion mode of 
preaching ; in our own countrj, it has been practised to a 
▼eiy limited extent. The success of the ancient orators, 
and the eminence of some modern preachers, show, that 
the disadvantages which are commonly ascribed to it are, 
by no means, unavoidable. Men, who by nature and cul- 
tivation possess a ready memory, and who can in a short 
time fix a sermon in mind sufficiently for preaching it, 
without the dread of failing to recall their language, may 
advantageously employ this method ; particularly when, as 
is, perhaps, generally the case, this facility of memory is 
conjoined with a ready perception of rhetorical propriety, 
or with a sort of instinctive power to avoid errors of lan- 
guage and of delivery. Such men, however, need not 
depend on memory for every word; they can exercise 
their inventive power and avail themselves of new thoughts 
while in the act of preaching.* 

* A man of ardent temperament and ready invention should not 
strictly confine himself to the very words he has written. A singular 
instance of embarrassment, and yet of surmounting the embarrass- 
ment, is related in Dr. Gregory's Memoir of Bobert Hall. Mr. 
Hall's sermon, entitled Reflections on War, was for special reasons 
(see Hall's Works, Vol. I. p. 21,) delivered from memory j and is the 
only one he ever thus delivered. " Though it was delivered with a 
most impressive dignity, and with less rapidity than that to which 
he usually yielded himself, yet, in one or two parts, he obviously felt 
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The mass of preachers, not possessing so ready and 
retentive a memory m regard to language, would not 
find this mode sufficiently practicable. The duties of a 
pastor, also, are too numerous, and, from the necessity of 
the case in most situations, too difficult to be brought within 
an exact arrangement, to allow him opportunity, every 
week, for committing discourses to memory. The time, 
likewise, which this would ordinarily consume, would be 
better spent in the general culture of the mind. Besides, 
the reciting of a sermon from memory by one who has not 
readiness of recollection is unfavorable to emotion ; it lacks 
that freshness which is essential to eloquence; it is too 
mechanical. Such a man is constantly in danger of be- 
coming anxious about mere words ; and should his memory 
on any occasion fail him, he cannot easily recover himself. 
He cannot safely allow himself to be stimulated by any 
interest which his hearers may manifest ; nor is he able to 
vary his language in any passages, even should he perceive 
this to be necessary. He is a slave to his memory, under 
a sort of compulsion to pass from sentence to sentence, 
according to the order in which the words lie in his mind. 
Not only is this method, in the case of a man not endowed 

great difficulty in checking his inclination either to modify his laa- 
g^uage, or to expatiate more at large. This was especially observa- 
ble at the passage commencing with ' Conceive but for a moment 
the consternation which the approach of an invading army wonld 
impress on the peaceful villagers in this neighborhood.' He men- 
tioned afterwards, that the struggle between his desire to correct 
what he, just then, saw was ' a confusion in the grouping,' and his 
determination ' not to deviate from his lesson,' was such as ren- 
dered it almost impossible for him to proceed. To this kind of 
perplexity he never again exposed himself." HaJPs Works, VoL IIL 
p. 46. 
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with a ready memory, unfavorable to emotion ; it makes 
him liable, also, to adopt unmeaning gestures, and to con- 
tract an unnatural expression of countenance ; it exposes 
him to lifeless monotony, or to unseemly tones, or to a 
declamatory style of preaching. 

A modified form of memoriter ffireaching, however, de- 
serves to be mentioned, which is well exemplified both in 
our own country and elsewhere. The sermon is written ; 
a particular analysis of it is lodged in the memory ; per- 
haps a few passages, as the introduction, or some specially 
important parts, may be almost verbally fixed in the mind ; 
but for the language, in delivery, "the preacher trusts, 
mostly, to the spontaneous action of his mind in properly 
clothing the thoughts with which it has been charged, or to 
the unlabored recurrence, more or less extensively, of his 
written expressions. Nor does he trust in vain. Memory 
performs its office ; and all the other powers of his mind 
are busily at work.* 

Memoriter preaching, in case of facility of memory, may 
combine the chief advantages of careful composition with 

* Dr. Tholuck, who " in the power of composition and oratory 
stands nneqaalled in Germany,'' employs this method. " He writes 
his sermons, bat does not read them ; neither, in strictness of terms, 
does he preach memoriter. He is careful to retain in memory the 
oonrse of thought and the most striking illustrations of the written 
sermon, bat beyond this trusts entirely to extemporaneous im- 
pulse." Gebmax SsLBCTiONSj by Professors Edwards and Park, 
pp. 224, 225. 

The combined effort of memory and invention, or rather the tran- 
sition from the one to the other, create a serious objection to this 
mode of preaching. My own ezpejrience would not lead me to 
recommend it 

15 
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iho0e of extemporaneoqs delivery^ mi be preparatoiy to 
tbift latter mode. 



The third mode of preaching is, from a copious scheme 
of thought ; otherwise called the extemporaneous. It dif- 
fers from the others, in point of preparation, bj the circum- 
stance that the sermon, though carefully thought oti^ as to 
its substance, fixnn the introduction to the close, is not 
written. 

In this way, as well as, on some occasi(»s, with written 
speeches committed to memory, the ancient orators <^en 
addressed their audiences. Hence, Quinctilian gave his 
instructicMis on thinking ovt a speech for delivery. Hence, 
too, Gcero says, Orations are writt^i, not that they may he 
deliyered, but as having been delivered. With this sort 
of preparation, too, speeches are now generally delivered 
at the bar, in haUs of legislation, and in various delibera- 
tive assemblies. Some of the ancients carried this mode 
of preparation to a far higher degree of perfection than 
can, with very few exceptions, be found in any depart- 
ments of modem eloquence. They so laboriously thought 
out their speeches and had attained such power of memory, 
that the process very much resembled that of committing 
to memory precomposed discourses. Cicero says, that 
Hortensius, " with his almost divine memory," uttered his 
sentences as he had arranged them in his mind; and 
when, afler speaking, he wrote some of his speeches, they 
were to the letter just what he had orally delivered. 
Robert Hall had similar ability ; for some of his sermons,, 
delivered on special occasions and marked with his charao- 
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teristic grandeur, presented throughout, though not written, 
language which he had preyiouslj selected in his mind.* 

* See Dr. Gregory's Memoir of Mr. Hall, in Vol. m. p. 39, of 
Hall's Works. In describing Mr. Hall's manner of preparing a 
sermon, after speaking of the grand divisions and of the snbordinata 
trains of thought, Dr. Gregory adds — ^ In those instances where the 
force of an argument, or the probable success of a general applica- 
tion, would mainly depend upon the language, even that was se- 
lected and appropriated, sometimes to the precise collocation of the 
words. Of some sermons, no portions whatever were wrought out 
thus minutely; the language employed in preaching being that 
which spontaneously occurred at the time ; of others, this minute 
attention was paid to the verbal structure of nearly half; of a fem^ 
the entire train of preparation, almost from the beginning to the 
end, extended to the very sentences. Yet the marked peculiarity 
consisted in this, that the process, even when thus directed to minu- 
tiae in his more elaborate efforts, did not require the use of the 
pen ; at least, at the time to which these remarks principally apply. 
For Mr. Hall had a singular £Eu;ulty for continuous mental compo- 
sition, apart from the aid which writing supplies. Words were so 
disciplined to his use, that the more he thought on any subject the 
more closely were the topics of thought associated with appropriate 
terms and phrases ; and it was manifest that he had carefully dis- 
ciplined his mind to this as an independent exercise, probably to 
avoid the pain and fatigue which always attended the process of 
writing. Whenever he pleased, he could thus pursue the conseca- 
tion to a great extent, in sentences, many of them perfectly formed 
and elaborately finished, as he went along, and easily called up 
again by memory, as occasion required; not, however, in their 
separate character, as elements of language, but because of their 
being folly worked into the substance of thought It hence hap- 
pened tluit the excellence which other persons often attain as to 
style, from the use of the pen, in written, visible composition (em- 
ploying the eye upon words, instead of fixing the memory upon 
substantial mental product, and, it may be, diminishing the intel- 
lectual power by substituting for one of its fiumlties a mechanical 
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Dr. Johnson, likewise^ in the department of writings was in 
the habit qH so thoroughly meditating on his suhjects, and 
of so carefully, at the same time, clothing his thoughts with 
language, that when at length he began to write^ his labor 
was scarcely more than the mechanical process of trans- 
ferring to paper sentences already formed in his mind.* 

Extemporaneous preaching, when adequate mental pre- 
paration has preceded, has great advantages over Advantagea. 
preaching from a manuscript. It is the mode which nature 

result), he. more successfiilly and uniformly obtained by a purely 
meditative process. And I am persuaded that if he could have in- 
stcmdy impressed his trains of thought upon paper, with the incorpo- 
rated words, and with the living spirit in which they were conceived, 
hundreds if not thousands of passages would have been preserved, 
as chaste and polished in diction, as elastic and eneigetic in tone, as 
can be selected from any part of his works. What, however, could 
not thus be accomplished by the pen, has been achieved, as to imme- 
diate impression, in the pulpit; and hence his celebrity, imeqnalled 
in modem times, as a sacred orator." 

In reference to the tenacity of Mr. HalFs memory, see the inter- 
esting statement of Dr. Gregory, prefixed to the sermon on Modem 
Infidelity. 

* A friend of mine, now deceased, thus described his own manner 
of preparing sermons : — "I find that my mind, such as it is, acts 
most freely away from the study, and in the presence of nature. I 
therefore constract in my own mind an exact image of every thing 
which I intend to write ; and this, when completed, can either be 
spoken or written, as the case requires. My sermons are thus writ- 
ten in my mind during my walks in the fields, the cemetery, or the 
garden, and, when matured, are comnutted to paper in very little 
time. This has given the impression that I write easily and rapidly, 
when in trath I have no -advantage in this respect, except perhaps 
that of a better system, which, after the experience of years,! would 
recommend to every writer, whatever his profession may be." — 
Christian Examiner and Miscellany, Vol. VIII. p. 272. 
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prempts. It immediately arrests attention, and excites in* 
terest, on the part of hearers. It secures to a skiHiil 
speaker a ready command of his audience. It will some- 
times give a man of slender ideas and poor attainments, 
and even under disadvantages, a superiority to another man 
with whom, in regard to sterling quatities, he could not sus- 
tain a moment^s comparison, but who has not the power of 
freely addressing an audience. Besides, a minister's duties 
are often so numerous, and, for their best fulfilment, re- 
quire, in addition to mental activity, such a compass of 
knowledge, that the ability to preach without a written ser- 
mon will greatly aid him in extending his studies, and in 
avoiding hasty and careless composition. The considera- 
tion is also important, that unless ministers cultivate this 
power, they must fail, on many occasions, to exert their 
proper influence. Particularly is this talent necessary for 
those whom Providence calls to preach elsewhere than in 
the pulpit and to regular assenablies ; missionaries, for in- 
stance, and those pastors who, besides attending to their 
own flocks, have occasion to preach in destitute villages, oe 
neighborhoods. 

Extemporaneous preaching has, however, if exclusively 
practised, injurious tendencies. The great danger Disadyanta- 
is, that it may wean those who thus practise it from ^• 
the pen ; that instrument which Cicero regarded as the best 
help in forming a good style for oratory, as well as for other 
purposes, and the disuse of which can hardly but be fatal 
to an educated man. Without careful writing, a minister, 
who must so frequently address assemblies, is in danger of 
contracting sameness of thought and expression. As he 
becomes famihar with his public duties, facility of execution 
may degenerate into carelessness, and he may cease to feel, 
15* 
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in regard to them, that presmue whidi would call into ao- 
tion his best powers. 

Honorable proo& might be adduced, that these dangerous 
tendenciefly doselj ooonected vrith this method as thej may 
seem, are not essential to it. Thej can be obviated by 
fixed determination ; more pardcularlj, by writing a jost 
proportion of discoorses, whether to be preached from the 
manoscript or otherwise, and by impressive views of the 
dignity and sacredness of the preacher^s office. 

An extemporaneous preacher, in order to permanent 
Beqakites to ^^^^fuh^ess, nccds habits of exact mental disd- 
2^****^ pHne, an ample fund of learning, both profes- 
pteMhiog. sional and general, facility in the use of know- 
ledge, and diligence in adding to its stores.* He should 
also, on the ordinary occasions of life, be careful in respect 
to his language. Dr. Johnson, being asked the cause of 
his ability to express his thoughts easily with so much 
propriety, mentioned in reply his habit, early formed and 
constantly maintained, of always selecting good language 
on common occasions. It hardly need be added, that fer- 
vent piety and ready religious sensibility, as they are neces- 
sary to good written sermons, so are eminently requisite to 
good extemporaneous preaching. 

In preparing a sermon, the extemporaneous preacher 
should mark out his subject with nice precision, and care- 
fially collect and arrange the requisite materials. He 

* In our country this mode of preaching has suffered in public 
esteem, from the fact that it has been too much relinquished to un- 
educated men. Thoroughly educated men, who preach in this man- 
ner, seldom fail to secure for it, to say the least, the respectful regard 
of hearers, and to secure for themselves a wider range of immediate 
nsefblness. 
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should form a scheme of thought embracing all the essen- 
tials of the discourse, and should omit nothing but the com- 
position. By the dear view which he wiU thus obtain of 
his subject and all the details which he wishes to present, 
the subject will engross his mind, and insinuate itself into 
his affections ; and when all his faculties have been vigor- 
ously employed, and have furnished him with substantial 
preparation, he may venture into his pulpit with manly 
self-possession and undoubting confidence in divine aid. 

Two cautions are here requisite. In the first place, the 
inferiority which a preacher may discover in his ,p^ 
spoken style, as compared with his written, ought <»«<*om. 
not to disaffect him with this mode of preaching. If, as has 
been said in the preceding chapter, the style of the pulpit may 
advantageously differ from that of the press, eminently true 
is this of extemporaneous discourse. It may have repetitions, 
and be destitute of polish, and yet not be unsuited to the 
purposes of public speaking. If it be free from inelegance, 
there is ground for encouragement Educated men have a 
literary sensitiveness — perhaps a fastidiousness — to which 
the most of their hearers are strangers. The beauties of 
style escape the observation of many, who yet highly appre- 
ciate good sense, clearly and earnestly expressed. More than 
this ; even men of the highest cultivation insensibly surren- 
der themselves to a public speaker's current of thought and 
feeling, regardless of occasional irregularities of language, 
and sympathizing with the speaker who is too intent, in fer- 
vid passages, on his great purpose, to be thinking of mere 
expression. The greatest of modem orators. Fox, was lis- 
tened to with none the less interest because his stream of 
eloquence did not always fiow on in most perfect beauty. 
Besides, ease of expression, strength, and appropriate ele- 
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gance, are matters of growth to the carefbl speaker, as weU 
as to the careful writer; and by the one, as well as by the 
other, may be rationally expected as the result of fiothfiil 
and oonsdendons labor.* 

* Fenelon tfma speaks of extemp<w«neoiis preaching, in the seo: 
oad of his Dialogues oonoerning Eloquenoe : — 

^ A. ... I sappose ft person who fills his mind with the subject 
he is to talk of; who speaks with great ease ; (for 70a would not 
have anybody attempt to speak in public, without having proper tal- 
ents for it:) in short, a man who has attentively considered all the 
principles and parts of the subject he is to handle, and has a com- 
prehensiTe Tiew of them in all their extent ; who has reduced his 
thoughts into a proper method, and prepared the strongest expres- 
sions to explain and enforce them in a sensible manner; who ranges 
all his arguments, and has a sufficient number of affecting figures : 
such a man certainly knows every thing that he ought to say, and 
the order in which the whole should be placed. To succeed, there- 
fore, in his delivery, he wants nothing but those common expressions 
that must make the bulk of his discourse. But do you believe, now, 
that such a person would have any difficulty in finding easy, fanuliar 
expressions ? 

B. He could not find such just and handsome ones as he might 
have hit on, if he had sought them leisurely in his closet. 

A. I own that But, according to you, he would lose only a few 
ornaments : and you know how to rate that loss according to the 
principles we laid down before. On the other side, what advantage 
must he not have in the freedom and force of his action ; which is 
the main thing. Supposing that he has applied himself much to 
composing (as Cicero requires* of an orator) ; that he has read all the 
best models, and has a natural or acquired easiness of style and 
speech; that he has abundance of solid knowledge and learning; 
that he understands his subject perfectly well, and has ranged all the 
parts and proofs of it in his head ; in such a case we must conclude 
that he will speak with force, and order, and readiness. His periods, 
perhaps, will not soothe the car so much as the others ; and for that 
reason he must be the better orator. His transitions may not he so 
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The second caution would guard a person against hastily 
concluding that he cannot, should he attempt it, succeed in 
this mode of preaching. Perseverance is essential to ability. 
The purpose of becoming able thus to preach should not be 
defeated even by serious failures. Thomas Scott and Legh 
Richmond, who both became good extemporaneous preach- 
ers, passed through some mortifications. So too did Robert 
HalL* Well worthy, also, of imitation in this particular, 



fine : it is no great matter — thoagh these he might have prepared 
without getting them by heart ; besides, these little omissions were 
common to the most eloquent orators among the ancients. They 
thought such a negligence was very natural, and ought eyen to be im- 
itated, to avoid the appearance of too great preparation. What then 
could our orator want? He might make some little repetition ; but 
that too must hare its use. Not only will the judicious hearer take 
a pleasure in observing nature here, which leads one often to resume 
whatever view of the subject strikes strongest on the mind -, but, 
likewise, this repetition imprints the truth more deeply : which is the 
best manner of instruction. At the worst, one might find in his dis- 
course some inaccuracy of construction, some obsolete word that has 
been censured by the academy ; something that is irregular ; or, if 
you will, some weak or misapplied expression that he may happen 
to drop in the warmth of action. But surely they must have nai^ 
row souls who can think such little escapes worth any one's notice. 
There is an abundance of these to be met with in the most excellent 
originals. The greatest orators among the ancients neglected them ; 
and if our views were as noble as theirs, we should not so much re- 
gard those trifles, which can amuse none but such as are pot able to 
discern and pursue what is truly great." 

* Dr. Scott was for some years in the habit, after having written 
his sermons for the Sabbath, of reading them to his wife, for the ben- 
efit of her suggestions.. His " practice of extemporaneous preach- 
ing commenced from these private rehearsals of his sermons. Some- 
thing had occurred in the parish to which he thought it right to 
allude in the pulpit ; but on his reciting the sermon which he had 
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was the spirit of Sheridan. After an unsuccessfiil attempt 
to speak in the Hoose of Commons, he replied to his 
friends who advised him to abandon the hope of serving 
his ooantrjin Parliament, *^ Never. I am sure it is in me ; 
and it shall oome oaf 

prepared, she objected to it, and bronght him over to her opinioii. 
He in consequence laid aside the discourse, and was thus, on the 
Satarday evening, left without one for the next day. This induced 
him to address his congregation without written preparation, and 
succeeding in the attempt, he repeated it, and by degrees discontin- 
ued the use of written sermons. This change, however, was not 
made without severe effort An old parishioner mentioned well re- 
membering his sitting down in a kind of despair and exclaiming, 
* It does not signify ; it is Impossible that I should ever be able to 
preach extempore.*" — life of Rev. Thomas Scott, D. D., p. 83. 

** The effect of Ifr. Richmond's ministry was considerably height- 
ened by the fluency of his addresses. * It is a singular drcnm- 
stanoe,' observes a friend of his early life, ^ that his first attempt to 
preach extempore was a total failure. He was so ashamed of it, that 
he declared he would not repeat the attempt ; and it was only in 
consequence of urgent solicitations, that he was induced to make a 
second trial ; when he succeeded beyond his hopes, and never after- 
ward found any difficulty.*" — Memoirs of Rev. Legh Richmond, 
p. 82. 

Mr. Hall, whUe a student at Bristol, was appointed in his torn to 
preach in the vestry of Broadmead chapel. ** Aftef proceeding for 
a short time, much to the gratification of his auditory, he suddenly 
paused, covered his face with his hands, exclaimed, * Oh ! I have 
lost all my ideas,* and sat down, his hands still hiding his face. The 
failure, however, painful as it was to his tutors and humiliating to 
himself, was such as rather augmented than diminished their persua- 
sion of what he conld accomplish, if once he acquired self-posses- 
sion. He was therefore appointed to speak again the ensuing week. 
This second attempt was accompanied by a second failure, stiU 
more painful to witness, and still more grievous to bear.** — Dr. 
Gregory's Memoir of Robert Hall, p. 7. 
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Choice between the Modes of Preaching* 

In ^ideaYoring to estimate the respective cbums of 
preaching firom a mannscript and of pleaching from a copi* 
OQS scheme of thoaght, we most remember that more de- 
pendsy as to effect, on the qualities of a preacher's deliveiyt 
than on the &ct c^ hia having, or not having a mannscript 
before him. A lively and energetic delivery, whether the 
discourse have been fully precomposed, or have been merely 
premeditated, whether a manuscript be employed or not| 
will secure attention and be impressive. Begard shoold, 
also, be had, in weighing the claims of these two modes of 
preachings to the occadims and the mbfecU on which a min- 
ister is to speak. For, doubtless, some of the occasions 
and some of the subjects may not only require the more 
exact preparation to which writing is &vorable, but also 
admit of the more sedate and simply didactic mode of de- 
livery which would seem accordant with a written discourse. 
Since, again, all are not gifled alike, a preacher's genius 
and endowments must be taken into the account. Some 
who preach well, in every sense of the term, with a manu- 
script, could not preach so well without one. Yet the ability 
to preach well extemporaneously is far more common than 
is dten supposed, and only needs to be cultivated. For 
the same men who are confined to a manuscript in the pul- 
pit would, in other spheres of public life, adopt successfully 
the extemporaneous mode of address ; as in the case of some 
who enter civil life after spending several years in the min- 
istry, and in the case of ministers when called to address 
deliberative assemblies on other subjects than those strictly 
of religion. And certainly, the nature of religious subjects 
is far &CHn being such as to deny to ministers, above all 
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men, the ability of addressing audiences unless ihej have 
before their eyes the very words they are to utter. 

The practical question on this subject is, in reality, not 
an exclusive one ; that is, it should not be, whether a man 
shall preach always and only from a manuscript, or always 
and only in the extemporaneous manner. For, as has been 
intimated in preceding paragraphs, by employing splely the 
former method, he would deny to himself and his hearers 
not a few advantages; and by confining himseU* to the 
latter, he would also decline some very serious advantages 
and incur some very serious dangers. Such being the case, 
it is clearly advisable for preachers to secure the advanta- 
ges of each method, and the reciprocal influence of the two 
methods in preventing the dangers incident to each, if ex- 
clusively used, and in cultivating to the highest degree the 
good tendencies of each. Neither method should be used 
exclusively ; both should be used habitually. The pen wiU 
tend to prevent inexactitude, shallowness, and consequent 
tameness of thought ; carelessness, extravagance and vague- 
ness of expression. So, on the other hand, the comparative 
familiarity, directness and earnestness to which extemporane- 
ous address is favorable, may correct the formality, abstract- 
ness, and coolness which a preacher, who confines himself 
to written sermons, is in danger of contracting. Each 
method may be imperfect without the other ; each, if not 
indispensable, is extremely favorable to the highest effi- 
ciency of the other. 

A just proportion, however, between written and unvnit- 
ten discourses, in preaching, cannot be prescribed. It must 
be regulated by circumstances, which vary indefinitely. 
Command of time must be taken into account In most 
instances, too little time is allotted to preparation for the 
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pulpit; large numbers of sermons, written as well as un- 
written, are produced in so much haste as to be necessarily 
inefiective. Profound meditation, as contributing to ful- 
ness and excitement of mind, is indispensable to the due 
performance of this kind of labor. If the preliminaiy work 
of patiently examining a subject, and of widely surveying 
its relations, be properly performed, and a scheme of thought 
devised sufficiently minute and copious to secure felicitous 
execution in writing, or fearless and earnest extemporane- 
ous address, a very considerable amount of time will be 
demanded. And probably fidelity in preparing sermons, 
and in other official labors, and in general mental culture, 
not to say a regard to health, would in most cases limit the 
number of carefully written sermons to one in a week. Thus, 
too, that careless, superficial writing might be avoided, which 
is death to all substantial and quickening eloquence. 

16 
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PREFACE, 



It is the object of this little work to draw the attention of those 
who are preparing for the Christian ministry, or who have just 
entered it, to a mode of preaching which the writer thinks has been 
too much discoantenanced and despised ; bat which, nnder proper 
restrictions, he is persuaded may add greatly to the opportunities 
of ministerial nsefnlness. The subject has hardly received the at- 
tention it deserves from writers on the pastoral office, who have 
usually devoted to it but a few sentences, which offer little encour- 
agement and afford no aid. Burnet, in his Treatise on the Pas- 
toral Care, and Fenelon in his Dialogues on Eloquence, have treated 
it more at large, but still very cursorily. To their arguments and 
their authority, which are of great weight, I refer the more dis- 
tinctly here, because I have not quoted them so much at laige as I 
intended when I wrote the beginning of the second chapter. Be- 
sides these, the remarks of Qninctilian, x. 7, on the subject of 
speaking extempore, which are full of his usual good sense, may be 
very profitably consulted. 

It has been my object to state fully and fairly the advantages 
which attend this mode of address in the pulpit, and at the same 
16* 
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time to gnaid against tlie dangers and abases to which it is con- 
fessedly liable. How far I may have sacceeded, it is not for me to 
determine. It would be something to persuade but one to add 
this to his other talents for doing good in the chnrch. Even the 
attempt to do it, though unsuccessful, would not be without its re- 
ward; since it could not be fiurlj made without a most salntaiy 
moral and intellectual discipline. 

It is not to be expected — nor do I mean by anything I have 
said to intimate — that every man is capable of becoming an ac- 
complished preacher in this mode, or that eveiy one may succeed 
as well in this as in the ordinary mode. There is a variety in the 
talents of men, and to some this may be peculiarly unsuited. Yet 
this is no good reason why any should decline the attempt, since it 
is only by making the attempt that they can determine whether or 
not success is within their power. 

There is at least one consequence likely to result from the study 
of this art, and the attempt to practise it, which would alone be a 
sufficient reason for urging it earnestly. I mean, its probable effect 
in breaking up the constrained, formal, scholastic mode of address, 
which follows the student from his college duties, and keeps him 
from immediate contact with the hearts of his fellow men. This 
would be effected by his learning to speak from his feelings, rather 
than from the critical rules of a book. His address would be more 
natural, and consequently better adapted to effective preaching. 
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CHAPTER I. 

ADVANTAGES OF EXTEMPOBANEOU8 PREACHING. 

It is a little remarkable that, while some classes of Chris- 
tians do not tolerate the preaching of a written discourse, 
others have an equal prejudice against all sermons which 
have not been carefully precomposed. Among the latter are 
to be found those who favor an educated ministry, and 
whose preachers are valued for their cultivated minds and 
extensive knowledge. The former are, for the most part, 
those who disparage learning as a qualification for a Chris- 
tian teacher, and whose ministers are consequently not 
accustomed to exact mental discipline, nor familiar with the 
best models of thinking and writing. It might seem at first 
view, that the least cultivated would require the greatest 
previous preparation in order profitably to address their 
fellow-men, and that the best informed and most accustomed 
to study might be best trusted to speak without the labor 
of written composition. That it has been thought otherwise, 
is probably owing, in a great measure, to the solicitude for 
literary exactness and elegance of style, which becomes a 
habit in the taste of studious men, and renders all inaccura- 
cy and carelessness offensive. He who has been aocustom- 
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ed to read and admire the finest models of composition in 
various languages, and to dwell on those niceties of method 
and expression which fonn so large a part of the charm of 
Hterarj works, acquires a critical delicacy of taste, which 
renders him fastidiously sensitive to those crudities and rough- 
nesses of speech, which almost necessarily attend an extem- 
poraneous style. He is apt to exaggerate their importance, 
and to imagine that no excellences of another kind can atone 
for them. He therefore protects himself by the toil of pre- 
vious composition, and ventures not a sentence which he 
has not leisurely weighed and measured^ An audience also, 
composed of reading people, or accustomed to the exactness 
of written composition in the pulpit, acquires s<»nething of 
the same taste, and is easily offended at the occasional home- 
liness of diction and looseness of method, which occur in ex- 
temporaneous speaking. Whereas those preachers and 
hearers, whose education and habits of mind have been 
different, know nothing of this taste, and are insensiUe to 
these blemishes ; and, if there be only a fluent outpouring 
of words, accompanied by a manner which evinces earnest- 
ness and sincerity, are pleased and satisfied. 

It is further remarkable, that this prejudice of taste has 
been suffered to produce this effect in no profession but that 
of the ministry. The most fastidious taste never carries a 
written speech to the bar or into the senate. The very man 
who dares not ascend the pulpit without a sermon diligently 
arranged, and filled out to the smallest word, if he had 
gone into the profession of the law, would, at the same age 
and with no greater advantages, address the bench and the 
^ry in language altogether unpremeditated. Instances are 
not wanting in which the minister, who imagined it impos- 
sible to put ten sentences together in the pulpit, has fsund 
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himself able, on changing his profession, to speak flaendj 
for an hour. 

I have no doubt that to speak extempore is easier at the 
bar and in the legislature, than in the pulpit Our associa- 
tions with this place are of so sacred a character, that our 
faculties do not readily plaj there with their accustomed 
freedom. There is an awe upon our feelings which constrains 
us. A sense, too, of the importance and responsibility of 
the station, and of the momentous consequences depending 
on the influence he may there exert, has a tendency to op- 
press and embarrass the conscientious man, who feels it as 
he ought There is also, in the other cases, an immediate 
end to be attained, which produces a powerful immediate 
excitement ; an excitement, increased by the presence of 
those who are speaking on the opposite sfde of the question, 
and in assailing or answering whom, the embarrassment of 
the place is lost in the interest of the argument. Whereas in 
the pulpit, tliere is none to assault, and none to refute; the 
preacher has the field entirely to himself, and this is sufficient- 
ly dismaying. The ardor and self-oblivion which present 
debate occasions, do not exist ; and the solemn stiUness and 
fixed gaze of a waiting multitude, serve rather to appal and 
abash the solitary speaker, than to bring tlie subject forcibly 
to his mind, or cause his attention to be absorbed in it 
Thus every external circumstance is unpropitious, and it is 
not strange that relief has been sought in the use of manu- 
scripts. 

But still, these difficulties, and others which I shall have 
occasion to mention in another place, are by no means such 
as to raise that insuperable obstacle which many suppose. 
They may all be overcome by resolution and perseverance. 
As regards merely the use of unpremeditated language, it 
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isYar from being a difficolt attainmeBt A writer, wboie 
opportunities of observation give weight to his opinion, sajs, 
in speaking of the style of the yoouger Pitt — <« This pro- 
mise and interminable flow of words is not in itself either a 
rare or remarkable endowment It is wholly a thing of 
halHt; and is exercised bj every village lawyer with vari- 
ous degrees of power and grace."* If there be dream* 
stances which render the habit more difficult to be acquired 
by the preacher, they are still such as may be surmounted ; 
and it may be made plain, I think, that the advantages which 
he may thus insure to himself are so many and so great, as 
to offer the strongest inducement to make the attempt 



That these advantages are real and substantial, may be 
safely inferred from the habit of public orators in other pro- 
fessions, and from the effects which they are known to pro- 
duce. There is more natural warmth in the declamation, 
more earnestness in the address, greater animation in the 
manner, more of the lighting up of the soul in the counte- 
nance and whole mien, more freedom and meaning in the 
gesture ; the eye speaks, and the fingers speak, and when the 
orator is so excited as to forget every thing but the matter on 
which his mind and feelings are acting, the whole body is af- 
fected, and helps to propagate his emotions to the hearer. 
Amidst all the exaggerated coloring of Patrick Henry's biog- 
rapher, there is doubtless enough that is true, to prove a pow- 
er in the spontaneous energy of an excited speaker, superior 
in its effects to any thing that can be produced by writing. 
Something of the same sort has been witnessed by every one 

* Entope ,* &c. by a Citizen of the United States. 
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who is in the habit of attending in the ocmrts of justioe, or the 
chambers of legislation. And this, not only in the instances 
of the most highly eloquent; but inferior men are found 
thus to excite attention and produce effects, which thej nerer 
could have done by their pens. In deliberative assemblies, 
in senates and parliaments, the larger portion of the speaking 
is necessarily unpremeditated ; perhaps the most eloquent is 
always so; for it is elicited by the growing heat of debate; 
it is the spontaneous combustion of the mind in the conflict 
of opinion. Chatham's speeches were not written, nor those 
of Fox, nor that of Ames on the British treaty. They were, 
so far as r^ards their language and ornaments, the fusions 
of the moment, and derived from their freshness a power, 
which no study could impart. Among the orations of Cice- 
ro, which are said to have made the greatest impression, 
and to have best accomplished the orator's design, are those 
delivered on unexpected emergencies, which precluded the 
possibility of previous preparation. Such were his first in- 
vective against Catiline, and the speech which stilled the . 
dkturbances at the theatre. In all these cases, there can 
be no question of the advantage which the orators enjoyed in 
their ability to make use of the excitement of the occasion, 
unchilled by the formality of studied preparation. Although 
possibly guilty of many rhetorical and logical faults, yet these 
would be unobserved in the fervent and impassioned torrent, 
which bore away the minds of the delighted auditors. 

It is doubtless very true, that a man of study and re- 
flection, accustomed deliberately to weigh every expression 
and analyze eveiy sentence, and to be influenced by noth- 
ing which does not bear the test of the severest examina- 
tion, may be most impressed by the quiet, unpretending 
reading of a well digested essay or dissertation. To some 
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men the ooadsest statement of a subject, with nothing to 
adorn the naked skeleton of thought, is most forcible. They 
are even impatient of any attempt to assist its effect by fine 
writing, by emphasis, tone, or gesture. They are like the 
mathematician, who read the Paradise Lost mthout pleas- 
ure, because he could not see that it proved any thing. But 
we are not to judge from the taste of such men, of what is 
suitable to affect the majority. The multitude are not mere 
thinkers or great readers. From their necessary habits 
they are incapable of following a long discussion except it 
be made inviting by the circumstances attending it,>or the 
manner of conducting it Their attention must be roused 
and maintained by some external application. To them 

Action is eloquence, and the eyes of the ignorant 
More learned than their ears. 

It is a great fault with intellectual men, that they do not 
make su£Scient allowance for the different modes of educa- 
tion and habits of mind in men of other pursuits. It is one 
of the infelicities of education at a university, that a man is 
there trained in a fictitious scene, where there are interests, 
associations, feelings, exceedingly diverse from what prevail 
in the society of the world ; and where he becomes so far 
separated from the habits and sympathies of other men, as 
to need to acquire a new knowledge of them, before he knows 
how to addross them. When a young man leaves the se- 
clusion of a student's life to preach to his fellow-men, he is 
likely to speak to them as if they wero scholars. He im- 
agines them to be capable of appreciating the niceties of 
method and style, and of being affected by the same sort of 
sentiment, illustration, and cool remark, which affects those 
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who have been accustomed to be guided by the dumb and 
lifeless pages of a book. He therefore talks to them calmly, 
is more anxious for correctness than impression, fears to 
make more noise or to have more motion than the very let- 
ters on his manuscript ; addressing himself, as he thinks, 
to the intellectual part of man ; but he forgets that the intel- 
lectual man is not very easy of access, and must be ap* 
proached through the senses and affections and imagination. 
There was a dass of rhetoricians and orators at Borne 
in the time of Cicero, who were famous for having made 
the same mistake. They would do every thing by a fixed 
and almost mechanical rule, by calculation and measure- 
ment Their sentences were measured, their, gestures were 
measured, their tones were measured ; and they framed ca- 
nons of judgment and taste, by which it was pronounced an 
afiront on the intellectual nature of man to assail him with 
epithets, and exclamations, and varied tones, and emphatic 
gesture. They censured the free and flowing manner of 
Cicero as " tumid and exuberant," injlatus et tumens, nee 
satis pressuSy supra modum exuUans et superfiuens,* They 
cultivated a more guarded and concise style, which might 
indeed please the critic or the scholar, but was wholly un- 
fitted to instruct or move a promiscuous audience ; as was 
said of one of them, oratio — docHs et attente audtentibus 
erat iUustris ; a muUitudine autem et aforo, cm nata doquen^ 
tia est, devorabaJhir, The taste of the multitude prevailed, 
and Gcero was the admiration of the people, while those 
who pruned themselves by a more ri^d and philosophical 
law, 

Coldly correct and critically dull, 

* Tac. de Oratoribus Dial. c. 18. 
17 
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* wero fireqoenU J deserted bj the aodionoe ia the nidatoC 
their harangues."* 

We maj learn someUiiDg from ibis. There is one mode 
ef address lor books and for classical readeis^ and another 
for the mass of men, who judge by the eye and ear, by the 
fancy and feelings, and know little of rules of art or of an 
educated taste. Hence it is that many o[ those preachers 
who have become the classics of a country, have been 
unattractive to the multitude, who have deserted their pol- 
is&ed and careful composition for the more unrestrained 
and rousing declamation of another dass. The singubur 
success of Chalmers seems to be in a considerable measure 
owing to his attention to this fact. He has abandoned the 
pure and measured style, and adopted a heterogeneous mix- 
ture of the gaudy, pompous, and colloquial, offensive to the 
ears of literary men, but highly acceptable to those who are 
less biassed by the authority of a standard taste and estab- 
lished models. We need not go to the extreme of Chal- 
mers — for there is no necessity for inaccuracy, bombast, or 
folse taste — but we should doubtless gain by adopting his 
principle. The object is to address men according to their 
actual character, and in that mode in which their habits 
of mind may render them most accessible. As but few 
are thinkers or readers, a congregation is not to be ad- 
dressed as such ; but, their modes of life being remem- 
bered, constant regard must be had to their need of exter- 
nal attraction. This is most easily done by the familiarity 
and directness of extemporaneous address ; for which rea- 
son this mode of preaching has peculiar advantages, in its 
adaptation to their situation and wants. 

The truth is, indeed, that it is not the weight of the 

* Middleton'jj Life of Cicero, III. 324. 
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tbought, the profoundness of the argament, the exactness 
of the arrangement, the choiceness of the language^ which 
interest and chain the attention of even those educated 
hearers, who are able to appreciate them alL They are as 
likely to sleep through the whole as others. They can 
find all these qualities in much higher perfection in their 
libraries ; they do not seek these only at churdi. And as 
to the lai^e mass of the people, they are to ihem hidden 
things, of which they discern nothing. It is not these, so 
much as the attraction of an earnest manner, which arrests / 
the attention and makes instruction welcome. Every day's 
observation may show us, that he who has this manner 
will retain the attention of even an intellectual man with 
common-place thoughts, while, with a difierent manner, he 
would render tedious the most novel and ingenious disqui- 
sitions. Let an indifferent reader take into the pulpit a 
sermon of Barrow or Butler, and all its excellence of argu- 
ment and eloquence would not save it from being accounted 
tedious ; while an empty declaimer shall collect crowds to 
hang upon his lips in raptures. And this manner, which 
is so attractive, is not the studied artificial enunciation of 
the rhetorician's school, but the free, flowing, animate 
utterance, which seems to come from the impulse of the 
subject ; which may be fall of faults, yet masters the atten- 
tion by its nature and sincerity. This is precisely the 
manner of the extemporaneous speaker — in whom the 
countenance reflects the emotions of the soul, and the 
tone of voice is tuned to the feelings of the heart, rising 
and falling with the subject, as in conversation, without the 
regular and harmonious modulation of the practised reader. 
In making these and similar remarks, it is true that I 
am thinking of the best extemporaneous speakers, and that 
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all cannot be such. But it ought to be reoollected, at the 
same time, that all cannot be excellent readers ; that those 
who speak ill, would probably read still worse ; and that 
therefore those who can attain to no eminence as speakers, 
do not on that account fail of the advantages of which I 
speak, since they escape at least the unnatural monotonj 
c^ bad reading ; than which nothing is more earnestly to be 
avoided* 

n. 

Every man utters himself with greater animation and 
truer emphasis in speaking, than he does, or perhaps can 
do, in reading. Hence it happens that we can listen 
longer to a tolerable speaker, than to a good reader. 
There is an indescribable something in the natural tones 
of him who is expressing earnestly his present thoughts, 
altogether foreign from the drowsy uniformity of the man 
that reads. I once heard it well observed, that the least 
animated mode of communicating thoughts to others, is the 
reading from a book the composition of another ; the next 
in order is the reading one's own composition ; the next is 
delivering one*s own compositi<Hi memoriter; and the most 
animated of all. is the uttering one's own thoughts as they 
rise fresh in his mind. Very few can give the spirit to 
another's writings which they communicate to their own, 
or can read their own with the spirit, with which they 
spontaneously express themselves. We have all witnessed 
this in conversation ; when we have listened with interest 
to long harangues from persons, who tire us at once if they 
begin to read. It is verified at the bar and in the legisla- 
ture, where orators maintain the unflagging attention of 
hearers for a long period, when they could not have read 
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the same speech without produdng intolerable fadgae. It 
is eqnallj verified in the history of the pulpit ; for those 
who are accustomed to the reading of sermons, are for the 
most part impatient even of able discourses, when thej 
extend beyond the half hour's length; while very indif* 
ferent extemporaneous preachers are listened to with un- 
abated attention for a full hour. In the former case there 
is a certain uniformity of tone, and a perpetual recurrence 
of the same cadences, inseparable from the manner of a 
reader, from which the speaker remains longer free. This 
difference is perfectly well understood, and was acted upon 
by Cecil, whose success as a preacher gives him a. right 
to be heard, when he advised young preachers to " limit a 
written sermon to half an hour, and one from notes to 
forty minutes."* For the same reason, those preachers 
whose reading comes nearest to speaking, are universally 
more interesting than others. 

Thus it is evident that there is an attractiveness in this 
mode of preaching, which gives it peculiar advantages. 
He imparts greater interest to what he says, who is gov- 
erned by the impulse of the moment, than he who speaks 
by rule. When he feels the subject, his voice and gesture 
correspond to that feeling, and communicate it to others 
as it can be done in no other way. Though he possess 
but indifferent talents^ yet if he utter himself with sincerity 
and feeling, it is far pleasanter than to listen to his cold 
reading of what he wrote perhaps with little excitement, 
and delivers with less. ' 

In thus speaking of the interest which attends an ex- 
temporaneous delivery, it is not necessary to pursue the 

* CecWs Remains — a delightful little book. 
17* 
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. gabject into a general comparison of the advantages of this 
mode with those of reading and of reciting from memory. 
Each has prevailed in different places and at different 
periods, and each nndoubtedlj has advantages and disad- 
vantages peculiar to itself. These are well though brieflj 
stated in the excellent article on Elocution in Bees' Cjdo- 
paedia, to which it will be 8u£Scient to refer, as worthy 
attentive perusaL* The question at large I cannot under- 
take to discuss. If I should, I could hardly hope to satisfy 
either others or myself. The almost universal custom of 
readiug in this part of the world, where recitation from 
memory is scarcely known, and extemporaneous speaking 
is practised by very few except the ilhterate, forbids any- 
thing like a fair deduction from observation. In order to 
institute a just comparison, one should have had exten- 
sive opportunities of watching the success of each mode, 
and of knowing the drcumstanoes under which each was 
tried. For in the inquiry, which is to be preferred in the 
pulpit — we must consider, not which has most excellen- 
ces when it is found in perfection, but which has excel- 
lences attainable by the largest number of preachers ; not 
which is first in theory or most beautiful as an art, but 
which has been and is likely to be most successful in prac- 
tice. These are questions not easily answered. Each 
mode has its advocates and its opponents. In the English 
church there is nothing but reading, and we hear ^m 
every quarter complaints of it. In Scotland the custom 
of recitation prevails, but multitudes besides Dr. Camp- 
bell t condemn it In many parts of the continent of 

"/^ * See also Bridges* Christian Ministry, Part iv. Ch. 6, Sac. 2. 
t See his fourth Lecture on Pulpit Eloquence. 
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Europe do method is known, bat that of a brief prepara- 
tion and unpremeditated language; but that it should be 
universallj approved by those who use it, is more than we 
can suppose. 

The truth is, that either method may fail in the hands 
of incompetent or indolent men, and either may be thought 
to succeed by those whose taste or prejudices are obstinate 
in its favor. All that I contend for, in advocating unwrit- 
ten discourse, is, that this method claims a decided supe- 
riority over the others in some of the most important par^ 
ticulars. That the others have their own advantages, I 
do not deny, nor that this is subject to disadvantages 
from which they are free. But whatever these may be, I 
hope to show that they are susceptible of a remedy ; that 
they are not greater than those which attend other modes ; 
that they are balanced by equal advantages; and that 
therefore this art deserves to be cultivated by all who 
would do their utmost to render their ministry useful. 
There can be no good reason why the preacher should 
confine himself to either mode. It might be most bene- 
ficial to cultivate and practise all. By this means he might 
impart something of the advantages of each to each, and 
correct the faults of all by mingling them with the excel- 
lences of all. He would learn to read with more of the 
natural accent of the speaker, and to speak with more of 
the precision of the writer. 

The remarks already made have been designed to point 
out some of the general advantages attending the use of 
unprepared language. Some others remain to be noticed, 
which have more particular reference to the preacher indi- 
vidually. 
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m. 

It 18 no unimportant consideration to a minister of the 
gospel, that this is a talent held in high estimation among 
men, and that it gives additional influence to him who pos- 
sesses it It is thought to argue capacitj and greatness of 
mind. Fluency of language passes with many, and those 
not always the vulgar, for affluence of thought ; and never to 
be at a loss for something to say, is supposed to indicate in- 
exhaustible knowledge. It cannot have escaped the obser- 
vation of any one accustomed to notice the judgments which 
are passed upon men, how much reputation and consequent 
influence are acquired by the power of speaking readily and 
boldly, without any other considerable talent and with very 
indifferent acquisitions ; and how a man of real talents, learn- 
ing, and worth, has frequently sunk below his proper level, 
from a mere awkwardness and embarrassment in speaking 
without preparation. So that it is not simply superstition 
which leads so many to refuse the name of preaching to all 
but extemporaneous harangues ; it is in part owing to the 
^ natural propensity there is to admire, as something won- 
derful and extraordinary, this facility of speech. It is un- 
doubtedly a very erroneous standard of judgment. But a 
minister of the gospel, whose success in his important call- 
ing depends so much on his personal influence, and the es- 
timation in which his giils are held, can hardly be justified 
in slighting the cultivation of a talent, which may so inno- 
cently add to his means of influence. 

IV. 

It must be remembered also, that occasions will some- 
times occur, when the want of this power may expose him 
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to mordficatioD, and deprive him of an opportunity of use- 
fulness. For such emergencies one would choose to be 
prepared. It may be of consequence that he should ex- 
press his opinion in an ecclesiastical council, and give rea- 
sons for the adoption or rejection of important measures. 
Possibly he may be only required to state facts, which have 
come to his knowledge. It is very desirable to be able to do 
this readily, fluently, without embarrassment to himself, and 
pleasantly to those who hear ; and in order to this, a habit 
of speaking is necessary. In the course of his ministra- 
tions amongst his own people, occasions will arise when an 
exhortation or address would be seasonable and useful, but 
when there is no time for written preparation. If then he 
have cultivatea the art of extemporaneous speaking, and 
attained to any degree of facility and confidence in it, he 
may avail himself of the opportunity to do good, which he 
must otherwise have passed by unimproved. Funerals 
and baptisms afford suitable occasions of making good reli- 
gious impressions. A sudden providence, also, on the very 
day of the Sabbath, may suggest most valuable topics of 
reflection and exhortation, lost to him who is confined to 
what he may have previously written, but choice treasure' 
to him who can venture to speak without writing. If it 
were only to avail himself of a few opportunities like these 
in the course of his life, or to save himself but once the 
mortification of being silent when he ought to speak, is ex- 
pected to speak, and would do good by speaking, it would 
be well worth all the time and pains it might cost to ac- 
quire it. 

V. 
It is a further advantage, not to be forgotten here, that 
the excitement of speaking in public strikes out new views 
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of a subject, new illuatratioiu, and unthouglit of Bgares and 
argamentfl, which perhaps never would have presented 
themselved to the mind in retirement "The waifnth 

^^which animates him," says Fenelon, " gives birth to expres- 
sions and figures, which he never could have prepared in 
his study." He who feels himself safe in fl jingoff from the 
path he has prescribed to himself, without any fear lest he 
should fail to find his way back, will readily seize upon 
these, and be astonished at the new light which breaks in 
upon him as he goes on, and fiashes all around him. This 
is accc»^ng to the experience of all extemporaneous speak- 
ers. "The degree in which," says Thcnnas Scott,* who 

/ practised this method constantly, " after the most careful 
preparation for the pulpit, new thoughts, new arguments, 

J^ animated addresses, often flow into my mind, while speak- 

/ ing to a congregation, even on very common subjects, 
makes me feel as if I was quite another man than when 
poring over them in my study. There will be inaccura- 
cies ; but generally the most striking things in my sermons 
^ were unpremeditated." 

Then again, the presence of the audience gives a greater 
seeming reality to the work ; it is less like doing a task, 
and more like speaking to men, than when one sits coolly 
writing at his table. Consequently there is likely to be 
greater plainness and directness in his exhortations, more 
closeness in his appeals, more of the earnestness of genuine 
feeling in his expostulations. He ventures, in the warmth 
of the moment, to urge considerations, which perhaps in 

Hpthe study seemed too familiar, and to employ modes of ad- 

' dress, which are allowable in personal communion with a 

friend, but which one hesitates to commit to writing, lest he 

* Life, p. 268. 
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should infringe the dignity of deliberate composition. This 
fergetfulness of self, this unconstrained following the im- 
pulse of the affections, while he is harried on bj the pres* 
^ce and attention of those whom he hopes to benefit^ cre- 
ates a sympathy between him and his hearers, a direct pas- 
sage firom heart to heart, a mutual understanding of each 
other, which does more to effect the true object of religious 
discourse, than anything else can do. The preacher will, 
in this way, have the boldness to say many things which 
ought to be said, but about which, in his study, he would 
feel reluctant and timid. And granting that he might be 
led to say some things improperly ; yet if his mind be well 
disciplined and well governed, and his discretion habitual, 
he will do it exceedingly seldom ; while no one, who esti- 
mates the object of preaching as highly as he should, will 
think an occasional false step any objection against that 
mode, which insures upon the whole the greatest boldness 
and earnestness. He will think it a less fault than the 
tameness and abstractness, which are the besetting sins of 
deliberate composition. At any rate, what method is secure 
fiom occasional false steps ? 

VI. 

Another consideration which recommends this method to 
the attention of preachers, though at the same time it indi- 
cates one of its difficulties, is this ; that all men, from vari- 
ous causes, constitutional or accidental, are subject to great 
inequality in the operations of their minds — sometimes 
laboring with felicity and sometimes failing. Perhaps this 
£ict is in no men so observable as in preachers, because no 
others are so much compelled to labor, and exhibit their 
labors, at aU seasons, favorable and unfavorable. There is 
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a certain quantity of the severest mental toil to be per- 
formed every week ; and as the mind cannot be always in 
the same frame, tbey are constantly presenting proofs of 
the variation of their powers. An extemporaneous speaker 
is of course exposed to all this inequality, and must expect 
to be sometimes mortified by ill success. When the mo- 
ment of speaking arrives, his mind may be slow and dull, 
his thoughts sluggish and impeded ; he may be exhausted 
by labor, or suffering from temporary indisposition« He 
strives in vain to rally his powers, and forces his way, with 
thorough discomfort and chagrin, to the end of an unprofi- 
table talk. But then how many men write under the same 
embarrassments, and are equally dissatisfied ; with the ad- 
ditional mortification of having spent a longer time, and of 
being unable to give their poor preparation the interest of 
a forcible manner, which the very distress of an extempo- 
raneous effort wpuld have imparted. 

But on the other hand, when his mind is bright and 
clear, and his animal spirits lively, he will speak much bet- 
ter afler merely a suitable premeditation, than he can pos- 
sibly write. "Every man," says bishop Burnet, "may 
"^j^ thus rise far above what he could ever have attained in 
any other way." We see proof of this in conversation. 
When engaged in unrestrained and animated conversation 
with familiar friends, who is not conscious of having struck 
out brighter thoughts and happier sayings, than he ever put 
upon paper in the deliberate composition of the closet ? It 
is a common remark concerning many men, that they pray 
much better than they preach. The reason is, that their 
sermons are made leisurely and sluggishly, without excite- 
ment ; but in their public devotions they are strongly en- 
gaged, and the mind acts with more concentration and 
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Tivacity. The same thing has been obeenred in the art of 
music. ^ There have been organists whose abilities in an* 
studied e£^ions on their instruments have ahnost amounted 
to inspiration, such as Sebastian Bach, Handel, Marchand, 
Couperin, Kelwaj, Stanley, Worgan, and Keeble ; several 
of whom played better music extempore than they could 
write with meditation." * 

It is upon no different principle that we explain, what all 
scholars have experienced, that they write best when they 
write rapidly, from a full and excited mind. One of Ros- 
oonmion's precepts is, " to write with fury and correct with \^ 
phlegm." The author of Waverley tells us, " that the works^^^ 
and passages in which he has succeeded, have unifbnnly 
been written with the greatest rapidity." The same author 
IS understood to have said, that of his principal poems, only 
one, the ^ Lady of the Lake," was written over a second 
time, and that this was completed in six weeks. Johnson's 
best Ramblers and his admirable Rasselas were hurried wet 
and uncorrected to the press. The celebrated Rockingham 
Memorial, at the commencement of the late war, is said to 
have been the hasty composition of a single evening. And 
it will be found true, I believe, of many of the best sermon 
writers, that they revolve the subject till their minds are 
filled and warmed, and then put their discourse upon paper 
at a single sitting. Now what is all this but extenyitarane- 
ouB writing ? and what does it require but a mind equally 
collected and at ease, equally disciplined by practice, and 
interested in the subject, to insure equal success in extem- 
poraneous speaking ? Nay, we might anticipate occasional 
superior success ; since the thoughts sometimes flow, when 

* Bees' Cyclopaedia. 
18 
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at the highest and most passionate excitement, too zapiiDj 
and profasely for any thing slower than the tmigae to afford 
them vent. 

vn. 

There is one more consideration in &yor of the practice 
I recommend, which I think cannot fail to have weight 
with all who are solidtous to make progress in thedbgical 
knowledge ; namely, that it redeems time for study. The 
labor of preparmg and conunitting to paper a sermon or 
two every week, is one which necessarily occupies the prin- 
cipal part of a minister's time and thoughts, and withdraws 
him from the investigation of many subjects, which, if his 
mind were more at leisure, it would be his duty and pleas- 
ure to pursue. He who writes sermons, is ready to con- 
sid^ this as the chief object, or perhaps the sole business 
of his calling. When not actually engaged in writing, yet 
the necessity of doing it presses upon his mind, and so 
binds him as to make him feel as if he were wrong in being 
employed on any thing else. I speak of the tendency, 
which certainly is to prevent a man from pursuing, very 
extensively, any profitable study. But if he have acquired 
that ready command of thought and language, which will 
enable him to speak without written preparation, the time 
and toil of writing are saved, to be devoted to a different 
mode of study. He may prepare his discourses at inter- 
vals of leisure, while walking or riding; and having once 
arranged the outlines of the subject, and ascertained its 
principal bearings and applications, the work of preparation 
is over. The language remains to be suggested at the mo- 
ment 

I do not mean by this, that preparation for the pulpit 
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shoald ever be made slightly, or esteemed an object of 
small importance. It doubtless demands, and shoald re- 
ceive, the best of a man's talents and labors. What I oon* 
tend for is, that a habit of mind may be acquired, whidi 
shall enable cme to make a better and more thorough pre- 
paration at less expense of labor and time. He may ac- 
quire, by discipline, that ease and promptitude of looking 
into subjects and bringing out their prominent features, 
vrbich shall enable him at a glance, as it were, to seize the 
points on which he shoald enlarge.* Some minds are so 
constituted as ^ to look a subject into shape " much more 
readily than others. But the power of doing it is in a 
great measure mechanical, and depends upon habit All 
may acquire it to a certain extent When the mind works 
with most concentration, it works at once most quickly and 
most surely. Now the act of speaking extempore favors 
this concentration of the powers, more than the slower pro- 
cess of leisurely writing — perhaps more than any other 
GperaJdon; consequently, it increases, with practice, the 
facility of dissecting subjects, and of arranging materials 
for preaching. In other words, the completeness with 
which a subject is viewed and its parts arranged, does not 
depend so much on the time spent upon it, as cm the 

* I would here refer the student to Whately's valuable work, 
£i<EMBNTS OF Rhetobic, which has appeared since the first publi- 
cation of this treatise. " A perfect familiarity," he says, ^ with the 
rules laid down in the first part of his work, would be likely to give 
the extemporaneous orator that habit of quickly methodizing his 
thoughts on a given subject, which is essential (at least where no 
-very long premeditation is allowed) to give to a Speech something 
of the weight of argument and deamess of airangement, which 
characterize good writing." 
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vigor with which the attention is applied to it That oonise 
of study is the best, which most favors this vigor of atten- 
tion ; and the habit of extemporaneous speaking is more 
than anything favorable to it, from the necessity which it 
imposes of applying the mind with energy, and thinking 
promptly. 

The great danger in this case would be, that of substi- 
tuting an easy flow of words for good sense and sober 
reflection, and becoming satisfied with very superficial 
thoughts. But this danger is guarded against by the habit 
of study, and of writing for other purposes. If a man 
should neglect all mental exertion, except so far as would 
be required in the meditation of a sermon, it would be ru- 
inous. We witness its disastrous eflects in the empty word- 
iness of many extemporaneous preachers. It is wrong, 
however, to argue against the practice itself, from their ex- 
ample ; for all other modes would be equally condemned, 
if judged by the ill-success of indolent and unfaithful men. 
The minister must keep himself occupied, — reading, think- 
ing, investigating ; thus having his mind always awake and 
active. This is a far better preparation than the bare wri- 
ting of sermons, for it exercises the powers more, and 
keeps them bright. The great master of Roman eloquence 
thought it essential to {he true orator, that he should be 
familiar with all -sciences, and have his mind filled with 
every variety of knowledge. ^ He therefore, much as he 
studied his favorite art, yet occupied more time in litera- 
ture, philosophy, and politics, than in the composition of his 
speeches. His preparation was less particular than gen- 
eral. So it has been with other eminent speakers. When 
Sir Samuel Bomilly was in full practice in the High Court 
of Chancery, and at the same time overwhelmed with the 
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pressure of public political concerns ; his custom was to 
enter the court, to receive there the history of the cause 
he was to plead, thus to acquaint himself with the circum- 
stances for the first time, and forthwith proceed to argue it 
His general preparation and long practice enabled him to 
do this, without failing in justice to his cause. I do not 
know that in this he was singular. The same sort of pre- 
paration would insure success in the pulpit. He who is 
always thinking, may expend upon each individual effort 
less time, because he can think at once fast and well. But 
he who never thinks, except when attempting to manufac- 
ture a sermon (and it is to be feared there are such men), 
must devote a great deal of time to this labor exclusively ; 
and after all, he will not have that wide range of thought or 
copiousness of illustration, which his office demands and 
which study only can give. 

In fact, what I have here insisted upon is exemplified in 
the case of the extemporaneous writers^ whom I have al- 
ready named. I would only carry their practice a step fur- 
ther, and devote an hour to a discourse instead of a day. 
Not to all discourses, for some ought to be written for the 
sake of writing, and some demand a sort of investigation, 
to which the use of the pen is essential. But then a very 
large proportion of the topics on which a minister should 
preach, have been subjects of his attention a thousand 
times. He is thoroughly familiar with them ; and an hour 
to arrange his ideas and collect illustrations, is abundantly 
sufficient. The late Thonias Scott is said for years to 
have prepared his discourses entirely by meditation on 
the Sunday, and thus to have gained leisure for his exten- 
sive studies, and great and various labors. This is an ex- 
treme on which few have a right to venture, and which 
18* 
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should be reoommended to none. It shows, however, the 
power of habit, and the ability of a mind to act promptly 
and effectually, which is kept upon the alert by constant 
occupation. He who is always engaged in thinking and 
studying, will always have thoughts enough for a sermon, 
and good ones too, which will come at an hour^s warning. 

The objections which may be made to the practice I 
have sought to recommend, I must leave to be considered 
in another ^lace. I am desirous, in concluding this chap- 
ter, to add the favorable testimony of a writer, who ex- 
pressly disapproves the practice in general, but who allows 
its excellence when accompanied by that preparation which 
I would every where imply. 

" You are accustomed,*' says Dinouart,* " to the careful 
study and imitation of nature. You have used yourself to 
writing and speaking with care on different subjects, and 
have well stored your memory by reading. You thus have 
provided resources for speaking, which are always at hand. 
The best authors and the best thoughts are familiar to you ; 
you can readily quote the Scriptures, you express yourself 
easily and gracefully, you have a sound and correct judg- 
ment on which you can depend, method and precision in 
the arrangement of proofs ; you can readily connect each 
part by natural transitions, and are able to say all that be- 
longs, and precisely what belongs to the subject You mSay 
then take only a day, or only an hour, to reflect on your 
subject, to arrange your topics, to consult your memory, to 
choose and prepare your illustrations, — and then, appear 
in public I am perfectly willing that you should. The 

* Snr I'Eloquence da Corps, on PAction da Fr^dicatenr. 
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common expressions which go to make up the body of the 
discourse, will present themselves spontaneously. Your 
periods, perhaps, will be less harmonious, your transitions 
less ingenious, an ill-placed word will sometimes escape 
you ; but all this is pardonable. The animation of your 
delivery will compensate for these blemishes, and you will 
be master of your own feelings, and those of your hearers. 
There will, perhaps, be apparent throughout a certain dis- 
order, but it will not prevent your pleasing and affecting 
me ; your action as well as your words will appear to me 
the more naturaL** 
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CHAPTER II. 

DISADVANTAGES OF EXTEMPORANEOUS PREACHING. 
OBJECTIONS CONSIDERED. 

Against what has been advanced in the preceding 
pages, many objections will be urged, and the evils of the 
practice I recommend be declared more than sufficient to 
counterbalance its advantages. Of these it is necessary 
that I should now take notice, and obviate them as weU as 
I may. 

It should be first of all remarked, that the force of the 
objections commonly made, lies against the exclusive use 
of extemporaneous preaching, and not against its partial 
and occasional use. It is of consequence that this should 
be considered. There can be no doubt, that he would 
preach very wretchedly, who should always be haranguing 
without the corrective discipline of writing. The habit of 
writing is essential. Many of the objections which are 
currently made to this mode of address, fall to the ground 
when this statement is made. 

Other objections have been founded on the idea, that by 
extemporaneous is meant, unpremeditated. Whereas there 
is a plain and important distinction between them, the latter 
word being applied to the thoughts, and the former to the 
language only. To preach without premeditation, is alto- 
gether unjustifiable ; although there is no doubt that a man 
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of habitual readiness of mind, may express himself to 
great advantage on a subject with which he is familiar, after 
very little meditation. 

Many writers on the art of preaching, as well as on elo* 
quenoe in general, have given a decided judgment unfavor- 
able to extemporaneous speaking. There can be no ftdrer 
way of answering their objections, than by examining what 
they have advanced, and opposing their authority by that 
of equal names on the other side. 

Gerard, in his Treatise on the Pastoral Charge, has the 
following passage on this subject 

^ He will run into trite, common-place topics ; his com- 
positions will be loose and unconnected ; his language oflen 
coarse and confused ; and diffidence, or care to recollect his 
subject, will destroy the management of his" voice." At 
the same time, however, he admits that ^ it is very proper 
that a man should be able to preach in this way, when it is 
necessary; — but no man ought always to preach in this 
way." To which decision I have certainly nothing *) ob- 
ject. 

Mason, in his Student and Pastor, says to the same 
effect, that "the inaccuracy of diction, the inelegance, pov- 
erty, and lowness of expression, which is commonly ob- 
served in extempore discourses, will not fail to offend every 
hearer of good taste." 

Dinouart, who is an advocate for recitation from memory, 
says that << experience decides against extemporaneous 
pleaching, though there are exceptions ; but these are very 
few ; and we must not be led astray by the success of a 
few firsi rate orators." 

Hume, in his Essay upon Eloquence, expresses an opin- 
ion that the modem deficiency in this art is to be attributed 
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to ^tfaat extreme affectation of extempore speaking, which 
has led to extreme carelessness of method." 

The writer of an article, on the Gk'eek Orators, in the 
Edinbargh Beview,* deserves, that ^ among the sources of 
the corraptioD of modem eloquence, may clearij be distm* 
gnished as the most fruitful, the habit of extempore speak- 
ing, acquired rapidly by persons who frequent x)opular 
assemblie's, and, beginning at the wrong end, attempt to 
speak before they have studied the art of oratory, or even 
duly stored their minds with the treasures of thought and 
language, which can only be drawn from assiduous inter- 
course with the ancient and modem classics." 

These are the prominent objections which have been 
made to the practice in question. Without denying that 
they have weight, I think it may be made to appear that 
they have not the unquestionable preponderance, which is 
assumed for them. They will be found, on examination, to 
be the objections of a cultivated taste, and to be drawn 
from Ae examples of undisciplined men, who ought to be 
lefr entirely out of the question. 

L 

The objection most urged is that which relates to style. 
It is said, the expression'will be poor, inelegant, inaccurate, 
and offensive to hearers of taste. 

To those who urge this it may be replied, that the reason 
why style is an important consideration in the pulpit, is, 
not that the taste of the hearers may be gratified, — for but a 
small part of any congregation is capable of taking c(^ni- 
zance of this matter ; — but solely for the purpose of pre- 
senting the speaker's thoughts, reasonings, and expostula- 

* No. LXXXI. p. 82. 
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tirasdistiiK^jandforabljtothemixidsofhi^ If 

this be effected, it is all which can reaaooahly be demanded. 
And I ask if it be not notorious, that an earnest and appiXH 
priate elocution wiU give this efifect to a poor stjle» and that 
poor speaking will take it away from the most exact and 
emphatic style ? Is it not also notorious that the peculiar 
earnestness of spontaneous speech, is, above all othen^ 
suited to arrest the attention, and engage the feelings of an 
audience ? and that the mere reading of a piece of fine 
composition, under the notion that careful thought and fin- 
ished diction are the only things needful, leaves the migor- 
ity uninterested in the discourse, and free to think of any- 
thing they please ? ^ It is a poor compliment,'' says Blair, 
*^ that one is an accurate reasoner, if he be not a persuasive 
speaker also." It is a small matter that the style is poor, 
so long as it answers the great purpose of instructing and 
affecting men. So that, as I have more fully shown in a 
former place, the objection lies on an erroneous foundation. 
Besides, if it were not 80> it will be found quite as strong 
agsdnst the writing of sermons. For how large a proper* v 
lion of sermon writers have these same faults of style I 
what a great want of force, neatness, compactness, is there 
in the composition of most preachers ! what weakness, in- 
elegance, and inconclusiveness ; and how small improve- 
ment do they make, even after the practice of years ! How 
happens this? It is because they do not make this an 
object of attention and study ; and some might be unable 
to attain it if they did. But that watchfulness and care 
which secure a correct and neat style in writing, would also 
secure it in speaking. It does not naturally belong to the 
one, more than to the other, and may be as certainly at- 
tained in each by the proper pains. Indeed, so far as my 
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dbservatioa has extended, I anoL not certain that there is not 
as large a proportion of extempore speakers, whose diction 
is exact and unexceptionable, as of writers — always taking 
into view their edacation, which equally affects the one and 
the other. And it is a consideration of great weight, that 
the faults in question are far less offensive in speakers than 
in writers. 

It is apparent that objectors of this sort are guiltj of a 
double mistake ; first, in laying too great stress upon mere 
defects of style, and then in taking for granted, that these 
are unavoidable. They might as well insist that defects of 
written style are unavoidable. Whereas they are the conse- 
quence of the negligent mode in which the art has been 
studied, and of its having been given up, for the most part, to 
ignorant and fanatical pretenders. Let it be diligently cul- 
tivated by educated men, and we shall find no more cause to 
expel it from the pulpit than from the forum or the parliap 
ment " Poverty, inelegance, and poorness of diction," will 
be no longer so " generally observed," and even hearers of 
taste will cease to be offended. 

n. 

A want of order, a rambling, unconnected, desultory 
manner, is commonly objected ; as Hume styles it, *^ ex- 
treme carelessness of method ; " and this is so often ob- 
served, as to be justly an object of dread. But this is 
occasioned by that indolence and want of discipline to which 
we have just alluded. It is not" a necessary evil. If a 
man have never studied the art of speaking, nor {lassed 
through a course of preparatory discipline ; if he have so 
rash and unjustifiable a confidence in himself, that he will 
undertake to speak, without having considered what he shall 
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8&jy what object he shall aim at, or by what steps he shall 
attain it ; the inevitable consequence will be confusion, in- 
oondasiveness, and wandering. Who recommends such a 
course ? But he who has first trained himself to the woikA 
and whenever he would speak, has surveyed his ground, 
and become familiar with the points to be dwelt upon, and 
the course of reasoning and track of thought to be fol* 
lowed ; will go on from one step to another, in an easy and 
natuiul order, and give no occasion to the complaint of con- ' 
fusion or disarrangement 

" Some preachers," says Dinouart, ^ have the folly to 
think that they can make sermons impromptu. And what 
a piece of work they make ! They bolt out every thing 
which comes into their head. They take for granted, what 
ought to be proved, or perhaps they state half the argu- 
ment, and forget the rest Their appearance corresponds 
to the state of their mind, which is occupied in hunting 
after some way of finishing the sentence they have begun. 
They repeat themselves ; they wander off in digression. 
They stand stiff without moving ; or if they are of a lively 
temperament, they are full of the most turbulent action; 
their eyes and hands are flying about in every direction, 
and their words choke in their throats. They are like men 
swimming who have got frightened, and throw about their 
hands and feet at random, to save themselves from drown- 
ing." 

There is doubtless great truth in this humorous descrip- 
tion. But what is the legitimate inference ? that extempo- 
raneous speaking is altogether ridiculous and mischievous ? 
or only that it is an art which requires study and discipline, 
and which no man should presume to practise, until he has 
fitted himself for it? 

19 
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ImiSbmwmmwmjl AoM Apose of the objection, tiiat 
ttdi to barveBiien in preadung, and tlie ever- 
\ i c p c titf ott of the nine sentiments and topics. If a 
■Hui nake hb fiKilitj of speedi an excose for the ne^eet 
flf slBdjr, then doobHeas this will be tbe result. He who 
eHDiol frnint hb indolent propensitiesi had best aTcnd this 
Iff TfftL?"* "^ ^ — | i* f ■«■* Hemnst beaUe tocmnmandhim* 
■df to think, and indus tr ious^ piepare himself b^ medlta- 
tk»,if he would be safe in this hasardoos experiment. He 
who does this» and eontinnes to learn and reflect while he 
ptenches* will be ntf mofe empty and monotonous than if 
he caicfuBy wrote erery wordt 

IV. 

But this temptation to inddence in the preparati<Hi fiv 
the desk, is urged as in itself a dedsive objection. A man 
finds, that, after a little practice, it is an exceedinglj easy 
thing to fiU up his half-hour with dedamadon which shall 
pass off Teij well, and hence he grows negligent in previ- 
ous meditation ; and ins^osiblj degenerates into an onptj 
ezhorter, without choice of kngnage, or Tariety of ideas. 
Tins is undoubtedly the great and alanning danger c£ this 
practice. This most be triumphed over, or it is raiooos. 
We see examines of it wherever we loc^ among those 
whose preaching is exclusively extempore. In these cases, 
the evil rises to its magnitude in consequence of their total 
neglect of the pen. Tlie habit of writing a certain propor- 
tion of the time would, in some measure, counteract this 
dangerous tendency. 

But it is stin insisted, that man's natural love of ease is 
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not to be trusted ; that he will not long continue the dnidg- 
ery of writing in part ; that when he has onee gained eon- 
fidence to speak without stadj, he wiQ find it so fiattering 
to his indi^Doe, that he will involuntarilj give himself up 
to it, and relinquish the pen altogether ; that coDsequenlly 
there is no security, except in never beginning. 

To this it may be replied, that they who have not princi- 
ple and self-government enough to keep them industrious, 
^nll not be kept so by being compelled to write sermons* 
I think we have abundant proof, that a man may write 
with as little pains and thinking, as he can speak. It by 
no means follows, that because it is on paper, it is therefore 
the result of study. And if it be not, it will be greatly in- 
ferior, in point of effect, to an unpremeditated declamation ; 
for in the latter case, there will probably be at least a tem- 
porary excitement of feeling, and consequent vivacity of 
manner, while in the former the indolence of the writer 
will be made doubly intolerable by his heaviness in read- 
ing. 

It cannot be doubted, however, that if any one find his 
facility of extemporaneous invention, likely to prove de- 
structive to his habits of diligent application ; it were advi- 
sable that he refrain from the practice. It could not be 
worth wiiile for him to lose his habits of study and think- 
ing for the sake of an ability to speak, which would avail 
him but little, after his ability to think has been weakened 
or destroyed. 

As for those whose indolence habitually prevails over 
I»inciple, and who make no preparation for duty excepting 
the mechanical one of covering over a certain number of 
pages, — they have no concern in the ministry, and should 
be driven to sedi some other employment, where their me- 
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cbanical labor may provide them a livelihood, without in* 
juring their own douls, or those of other men. 

If the objection in qaesdon be applied to oonscientiouB 
men, whoee hearts are in their profession, and who have a 
sincere desire to do good, it certainly has very little weight 
The minds of such men are kept active with reflection, and 
stored with knowledge, and warm with religious feeling. 
They are therefore always ready to speak to the purpose, 
as well as write to the purpose ; and their habitual sense 
of the importance of their office, and their anxiety to 
fulfil it in the best manner, will forbid that indolence 
which is so disastrous. The objection implies, that 
the consequence pointed out is one which cannot be avoided. 
Experience teaches us the contrary. It is the tendency 
— but a tendency which may be, for it has been, coun- 
teracted. Many have preached in this mode for years, 
and yet have never relaxed their diligence in study, 
nor declined in the variety, vigor, and interest of their dis- 
courses; sometimes dull, undoubtedly; but this may be 
said with equal truth of the most &ithful and laborious 
writers. 

V. 

Many suppose that there is a certain natural talent, es- 
sential to success in extempore speaking, no less than in 
poetry ; and that it is absurd to recommend the art to those 
who have not this peculiar talent, and vain for them to 
attempt its practice. 

In regard to that ready flow of words, which seems to be 
the natural gift of some men, it is of little consequence 
whether it be really such, or be owing to the education and 
habits of early life, and vain self-confldence. It is certain 
that diffidence and the want of habit are great hindrances 
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to fhmicy ai epetdx ; and it is equally certain, thai this 
natural fluency is a very questionable advantage to him 
who would be an impressive speaker. It is quite observa- 
ble that those who at first talk easiest, do not always talk 
best Their very &cility is a snare to them. It serves to 
keep them content ; they make no effort to improve, and 
are likely to fiill itito slovenly habits of elocution. So that 
this unacquired fluency is so far from essential, that it is not 
even a benefit, and it may be an ii^ury. It keeps from 
final eminence by the very greatness of its early promise* 
On the other hand, he who possesses originally no remark* 
able command of language, and whom an unfortunate hash- 
fuhiess prevents from well using what he has ; is obliged to 
subject himself to severe discipline, to submit to rules and 
tasks, to go through a tedious process of training, to acquire 
by much labor the needful sway over his thoughts and 
words, so that they shall come at hb bidding, and not be 
driven away by his own diffidence, or the presence of other 
men. To do all this, is a long and disheartening labor. 
He is exposed to frequent mortifications, and must endure 
many grievous £ulures, before he attain that confidence 
which is indispensable to success. But then in this disci- 
pline, his powers, mental and moral, are strained up to 
the highest intenseness of action ; afler persevering prac- 
tice, they become habitually subject to his control, and 
work with a precision, exactness, and energy, which can 
never be in the possession of him, who has depended on 
his native, undisciplined gifl. Of the truth of this, exam- 
ples are by no means wanting, and I could name, if it 
were proper, more than one striking instance within my 
own observation. It w|u probably this to which Newton 
referred, when he said, that he never spoke well till he 
19* 
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felt that he ooald not speak at all. Let no one therefore 
think it an obstacle in his way that he has no readiness of 
words. If he have good sense and no deficiency of talent, 
and is willing to labor for this as all great acquisitions must 
be labored for, he needs not fear but that in time he will at- 
tain it 

We must be careful, however, not to mistake the object 
to be attained. It is not a high rank in oratory, consum- 
mate eloquence. If \i were, then indeed a young man 
might pause till he had ascertained whether he possessed 
all those extraordinary endowments of intellect, imaginar 
tion, sensibility, countenance, voice, and person, which be- 
long to few men in a century, and without which the great 
orator does not exist He is one of those splendid forma- 
tions of nature, which she exhibits but rarely ; and it is not 
necessary to the object of his pursuit that the minister be 
such. The purposes of his office are less ambitious, — to 
impart instruction and do good ; and it is by no means cer^ 
tain that the greatest eloquence is best adapted to these 
purposes in the pulpit But any man, with powers which 
fit him for the ministry at all, — unless there be a few ez« 
traordinary exceptions, — is capable of learning to express 
himself clearly, correctly, and with method ; and this is 
precisely what is wanted, and no more than this. I do not 
say eloquently ; for as it is not thought indispensable that 
every writer of sermons should be eloquent, it cannot be 
thought essential that every speaker should be so. But 
the same powers which have enabled him to write, will, 
with sufficient discipline, enable him to speak ; with every 
probability that when he comes to speak with the same 
ease and collectedness, he will do it with a nearer approach 
to eloquence. Without such discipline he has no right to 
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hope for success ; let him not say that snccess is impossible^ 
until he has submitted to iU 

I apprehend that these remarks will be found not only 
correet in theory, but agreeable to experience. With the 
exceeding little systematic cultivation of the art which 
there is amongst us, and no actual instruction, we find that 
a great majority of the lawyers in our courts, and not a 
small portion of the members of our legislatures, are able 
to argue and debate. In some of the most popular and 
quite numerous reli^ous sects, we find preachers enough, 
who are able to communicate their thoughts and harangue 
their congregations, and exert very powerful and perma- 
nent influence over large bodies of the people. Some of 
these are men of as small natural talents and as limited 
education, as any that enter the sacred office. It should 
seem therefore that no one needs to despair. 

In the ancient republics of Greece and Rome, this ac- 
complishment was a necessary branch of a finished educa- 
tion. A much smaller proportion of the citizens were ed- 
ucated than amongst us ; but of these a much larger num- 
ber became orators. No man could hope for distinction 
or influence, and yet slight this art* The commanders 
of their armies were orators as well as soldiers, and ruled 
as well by their rhetorical as by their military skill. There 
was no trusting with them as with us, to a natural facility, 

* It is often said that extemporaneous speaking is the distinction 
of modem eloquence. But the whole language of Cicero's rhetori- 
cal works, as well as particular terms in common use, and anecdotes 
recorded of different speakers, prove the contrary ; not to mention 
Quinctilian's express instructions on the subject. Hume, also, tells 
ns from Suidas, that the writing of speeches was unknown until the 
time <^ Pericles. 
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or t^ aoqniBitkm of an aoddental flnency by actaal prac- 
tice. But they served an apprenticeship to the art They 
passed through a regular course of instmcticm in schools. 
They submitted to long and laborious discipline — infiniim 
labor et quoUdiana meditatio.* They exercised themselves 
firequently, both before equals and in the presence of teach- 
ers, who criticised, reproved, rebuked, excited emulation, 
and left nothing undone which art and perseverance could 
aooomplish. The greatest orators of antiquity, so far fiiom 
being favored by natural tendencies, except indeed in their 
high intellectual endowments, had to struggle against natu- 
ral obstacles ; and instead of growing up spontaneously to 
their unrivalled emin^ce, they forced themselves forward 
by the most discouraging artificial process. Demostiienes 
combatted an impediment in speech and ungainliness of ges- 
ture, which at first drove him from the forum in ^sgrace. 
Cicero failed at first through weakness of lungs, and an ex- 
cessive vehemence of manner, which wearied his hearers 
and defeated his own purpose. These defects were con- 
quered by study and discipline. Cicero exiled himself from 
home, and during his absence in various lands passed not 
a day without a rhetorical exercise ; seeking the masters 
who were most severe in criticism, as the surest means of 
leading him to the perfection at which he aimed. Such 
too was the education of their other great men. They 
were all, according to their ability and station, orators ; or- 
ators, not by nature or accident, but by education ; formed 
in a strict process of rhetorical training ; admired and fol- 
lowed even while Demosthenes and Cicero were living, and 
unknovm now, only because it is not possible that any but 
the first should survive the ordeal of ages. 

* Toe. de Or. Dial. c. 30. 
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The inference to be drawn from these obseiralionsy is, 
that if so many of those who received an accomplished 
education became accomplished orators, — because to become . ' 
so was one purpose of their stud j, — then it is in the power I 
of a much larger proportion amongst us, to form themseLveB ) 
into creditable and accurate speakers. The inference 
should not be denied until proved false by experiment 
Let this art be made an object of attention, and young men 
train themselves to it foithfullj and long ; and if any of 
competent talents and tolerable science be found at last 
incapable of expressing themselves in continued and 
connected discourse, so as to answer the ends of the 
Christian ministry ; then, and not till then, let it be said 
that a peculiar talent or natural aptitude is requisite, 
the want of which must render effort vain ; then, and not 
till then, let us acquiesce in this indolent and timorous no- 
tion, which contradicts the whole testimony of antiquity, 
and all the experience of the world. Doubtless, after the 
most that can be done, there will be found the greatest va- 
riety of attainment ; ^ men will differ," as Burnet remarks, 
<< quite as much as in their written compositions ; " and some 
will do but poorly what others will do excellently. But this 
is likewise true of every other art in which men engage, and 
not least so of writing sermons ; concerning which no one 
will say, that as poor are not written, as it would be possi*- 
ble for any one to speak. In truth, men of small talents 
and great sluggishness, of a feeble sense of duty and 
no zeal, will of course make poor sermons, by whatever 
process they may do it, let them write or let them speak. 
It is doubtful concerning some, whether they would even 
steal good ones. 
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Hie surrey we haye now taken penders it evident, that 
the evilfly which are prindpally objected against as attend- 
ii^ this mode of preaching, are not necessary evils, but are 
owing to insufficient study and preparation before the prao- 
tioe is oommenoed, and indolence afterward. This is im- 
plied in the very expressions of the objectors themselves, 
who attribute the evU to ^beginning at the wrong end, 
attempting to speak before studying the art of oratoiy, or 
even storing the mind with treasures of thought and lan- 
guage." It is, also, imi^ed in this language, that study and 
preparation are ciqMible of removing the objections. I do 
not therefwe advocate the art, without insisting on the ne- 
cessity of severe discipline and training. No man should 
be encouraged or permitted to adopt it, who will not take 
the necessary pains, and proceed with the necessary perse- 
verance. 

This should be the more earnestly insisted upon, because 
it is from our loose and lasy notions on the subject, that 
eloquence in every department is suffering so much, and 
that the pulpit especially has become so powerless ; where 
the most important things that receive utterance upon earth, 
are sometimes read like school-boys' tasks, without even the 
poor pains to lay emphasis on the right words, and to pause 
in the right places. And this, because we fancy that, if 
nature have not designed us for orators, it is vain to make 
effixrty and if she have, we shall be such without efibrt 
l>ue, that the noble gifts of mind are from nature ; but 
not language, or knowledge, or accent, or tone, or gesture ; 
these are to be learned, and it is with these that the 
speaker is concerned. These are all matters of acquisition, 
and of difficult acquisition ; possible to be attained, and well 
worth the exertion that must be made. 
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The history of the worid id full of testimonj to prove 
bow much depends upon industry; not an eminent orator 
has lived, but is an example of it. Yet in contradiction to 
all this, theabnost universal feeling appears to be, that in- 
dustry can effect nothing, that eminence is the result of 
acddent, and that every one must be content to remain just 
what he may hi^pen to be. Thus multitudes, who come 
forward as. teachers and guides, suffer themselves to be sat* 
isfied with the most indifferent attainments and a miserable 
mediocrity, without so much as inquiring bow they might 
rise higher, much less making any attempt to rise. For 
any other art they would have served an apprenticeship, 
and would be ashamed to practise it in public before they 
had learned it. If any one would sing, he attends a mas* 
ter, and is drilled in the very elementary principles ; and 
only after the most laborious process dares to exerdse his 
Toice in puUic. This he does, though he has scarce any 
thing to learn but the mechanical execution of what lies in 
sensible forms before his eye. But the extemporaneous 
speaker, who is to invent as well as to utter, to carry <m an 
operaticm of the mind as well as to produce sound, entens 
upon the work without preparatory discipline, and then 
wonders that he fails ! If he were learning to play on the 
flute for public exhibition, what hours and days would he 
spend in giving facility to his fingers, and attaining the 
power of the sweetest and most impressive execution. If 
he were devoting himself to the organ, what months and 
years would he labor, that he might know its compass, and 
be master of its keys, and be able to draw out, at will, all 
its various combinations of harmonious sound, and its full 
richness and delicacy of expression. And yet he will 
fancy that the grandest, the most various, the most ezprea- 
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rive of all instnimeiits, which the infinite Creator has fiish- 
ioned hy the union of an intellectnal soul with the powers 
of speech, nuty be played upon without study or practice; 
he comes to it, a mere nninstructed tyro, and thinks to man- 
age all its stops, and command the whole compass of its 
varied and comprehensive power I He finds himself a 
bungler in the attempt, is mortified at his failure, and settles 
it in his mind forever that the attempt is vain. 

Success in every art, whatever may be the natural talent, 
is always the reward of industry and pains. But the in- 
stances are many, of men of the finest natural genius, 
whose beginning has promised much, but who have degen- 
erated wretchedly as they advanced, because they trusted 
to their gifts and made no efibrt to improve. That there 
have never been other men of equal endowments with 
Demosthenes and Cicero, none would venture to suppose; 
but who have so devoted themselves to their art, or become 
equal in excellence ? If those great men had been content, 
Hke others, to continue as they began, and had never made 
their persevering efibrts for improvement, what would their 
countries have benefitted from their genius, or the world 
have known of their feme ? They would have been lost 
in the undistinguished crowd, that sunk to oblivion around 
them. Of how many more will the same remark prove 
true ! What encouragement is thus given to the industri- 
ous ! With such encouragement, how inexcusable is the 
negligence which suffers the most interesting and important 
truths to seem heavy and dull, and fall ineffectual to the 
ground, through mere sluggishness in their delivery! How 
unworthy of one who performs the high function of 'a reli- 
gious instructor — upon whom depend, in a great measure, 
the religious knowledge and devotional sentiment and final 
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character of many fellow beings — to imagine that he can 
worthilj discharge this great concern by occasionally talk- 
ing for an hour, he knows not how, and in a manner which 
he has taken no pains to render correct, impressive, or at- 
tractive ; and which, simply through want of that command 
over himself which study would give, is immethodical, 
verbose, inaccurate, feeble, trifling. It has been said of the 
good preacher, that ^ truths divine come mended from his 
tongue."* Alas, they come ruined and worddess finm sach 
a man as this. They lose that holy energy by which they 
are to convert the soul and purify man for heaven, and 
sink, in interest and efficacy, below the level of those 
principles which govern the ordinary affiurs of this lower 
world. 

20 
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Tbb dbeer^iriioDS contained in tlie prece£ng aSxapter 
make it suffici^itly evident, that tbe art of ext^nporaneons 
jq>eaking, however advantageons to the Christian minister, 
and howeyer possible to be acquired, is jet attended irith 
embarrassments and difficulties, wMch are to be remored 
only by long and arduous labor. It is not enough, how- 
ever, to insist upon the necessaty of this discipline. We 
must know in what it consists, and how it is to be conducted. 
In completing, therefore, the plan I have proposed to my- 
self, I am now to give a few hints respecting the mode in 
which the study is to be carried on, and .obstacles to be sur- 
mounted. These hints, gathered partly from experience 
and partly from observation and books, wiU be necessarily 
incomplete ; but not, it i» hoped, altogether useless to those 
who are asking some direction. 



The first tMng to be observed is, that the student who 
would acquire facility in this art, should bear it constantly 
/ in mind, and have regard to it in all his studies, and in his 
whole mode of study. The reason is very obvious. He 
that would become ennnent in any pursuit, must make it 
the primary and almost exclusive obje^ct of Im attention. 
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It most never be long^ absent irom hia thoughts, and he 
must be contriving how to promote it, in everj thing he 
undertakes. It is thus that the miser accumulates, by 
making the most trifling occurrences the occasions of gain ; 
and thus the ambitious man is on the alert to forward his 
purposes of advancement hj litde events which another 
would pass unobserved. So too he, the business of whose 
life is preaching, should be on the watch to render every 
thing subservient to this end. Thie inquiry should always , 
be, how he can turn the knowledge he is acquiring, the sub- 
ject he is studying, this mode of reasoning, this event, this 
conversation, and the conduct of this or that man, to aid 
the purposes of religious instruction. He may find an ex- 
ample in the manner in which Pope pursued his favorite 
study. ^ From his attention to poetry," says Johnson, ^he 
was never diverted. If conversation offered any thing that 
could be improved^ he committed it to paper ; if a thought, 
or perhaps an expression more happy than was common, 
rose to his mind, he was careful to write it ; an indepen- 
dent distich was preserved for an opportunity of insertion, 
and some little fragments have been found containing lines, 
or parts of lines, to be wrought upon at some other time.** 
By a like habitual and vigilant attention, the preacher will 
find scarce any thing but may be made to minister to his 
great design, by either giving rise to some new train of 
thought, or suggesting an argument, or placing some truth 
in a new light, or furnishing some useful illustration. 
Thus none of his reading will be lost; every poem and 
play, every treatise on science, and speculation in philos- 
ophy, and even every ephemeral tale may be made to give 
hints toward the better management of sermons, and the 
more effectual proposing and communicating of truth. 
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He who proposes to himself the art of eztemporaneoiiB 
speakiiig, should in like manner have constant regard to 
this particular object, and make everj thing co-operaiB to 
fonn those habits of mind which are essential to it This 
may be done, not only without any hindrance to the pro- 
gress of his other studies, but even so far as to promote 
them. The most important requisites are rapid thinking, 
and ready command of language. By rapid thinking I 
mean, what has already been spoken of, the power of seiz- 
ing at once upon the most prominent points of the subject 
to be discussed, and tracing out, in their proper order, the 
subordinate thoughts which connect them together. This 
power depends very much up(»i habit ; a habit more easily 
acquired by some minds than by others, and by some 
with great difficulty. But there are few who, should they 
have a view to the formation of such a habit in all their 
studies, might not attain it in a degree quite adequate to 
their purpose. This is much more indisputably tnie in re- 
gard to fluency of language. * ' 

Let it, therefore, be a part of his daily care to analyze 
the subjects which come before him, and to frame sketches 
of sermons. This will aid him to acquire a facility in lay- 
ing open, dividing, and arranging topics, and preparing 
those outlines which he is to take with him into the pulpit. 
Let him also investigate carefully the method of every 
author he reads, marking the divisicms of his arrangement, 
and the connection and train of his reasoning. Butlei^s 
pre£EU» to his Sermons will affi>rd him some fine hints on 
this way of study. Let this be his habitual mode of read- 
ings so that he shall as much do this, as receive the mean- 
ing of separate sentences, and shall be always able to give 
a better account of the progress of the ai^ument and the 
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rdatkm of eveiy part to the others and to the whole, than 
of. merely indiTidual pajssages and separate illustrations. 
This will infallibly beget a readiness in finding the divi- 
sions and boundaries of a subject, which is one important 
requisite to an easy and successful speaker. 

In a similar manner, let him always bear in mind the 
value of a fluent and correct use of language. Let him 
not be negligent of this in his conversation , but be careful 
ever to select the best words, to avoid a slovenly style and 
drawling utterance, and to aim at neatness, force,, and brev- 
ity. This may be done without formality or stiffness, or 
pedantic affectation ; and when settled into a habit is in- 
valuable. 

n. 

In addition to this general cultivation, there should be t 
frequent exercise of the act of speaking. Practice is essen- 
tial to perfection in any art, and in none more so than in 
this. No man reads well or writes well, except by long 
practice ; and he cannot expect without it to speak well— ^ 
an operation which is equivalent to the other two united. 
He may indeed get along, as the phrase is; but not so 
well as he might do and should do. He may not always 
be able even to get along. He may be as sadly discom- 
fited as a friend of mine, who said that he had made the 
attempt, and was convinced that for him to speak extem- 
pore was impossible; he had risen from his study table, 
and tried to make a speech, proving that virtue is better 
than vice ; but stumbled and failed at the very outset 
How could one hope to do better in a first attempt, if he 
had not considered beforehand what he should say ? It 
were as rati<mal to think he could play on the organ witb* 
20* 
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oat luiTing learned, or translate from a langaage he had 
never studied. 

It woald not be too mach to require of the student, that 
he should exercise himself every day once at least, if not 
ofiener ; and this on a variety of subjects, and in various 
ways, that he may attain a facility in every mode. It 
would be a pleasant interchange of employment to rise 
from the subject which occupies his thoughts, or &om the 
book which he is reading, and repeat to himself the sub- 
stance of what he has just perused, with such additions 
and variations, or criticisms, as may suggest themselves at 
the moment. There could hardly be a more useful exer- 
cise, even if there were no reference t6 this particular end. 
How many excellent chapters of valuable authors, how 
many fine views of important subjects, would be thus im- 
pressed upon his mind, and what rich treasures of thou^t 
and language would be thus laid up in store. And accord- 
ing as he should be engaged in a work of reasoning, or 
description, or exhortation, or narrative, he would be at- 
taining the power of expressing himself readily in each 
of these various styles. By pursuing this course for two 
or three years, ^ a man may render himself such a master 
in this matter," says Burnet, ^ that he can never be sur- 
prised ; " and he adds, that he never knew a man faithfully 
to pursue the plan of study he proposed, without being suc- 
cessful at last 



III. 

When by such a course of study and discipline he has 
attained a tolerable fiuency of thoughts and words, and a 
moderate confidence in his own powers ; there are several 
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things to be observed in first exercising the gift in public, 
in order to ensure comfort and success. 

It is advisable to make the first efibrts in some other 
place than the pulpit. The pulpit, from various causes 
already alluded to, is the most embarrassing place' from 
virhich a man can speak. One may utter himself fluently 
in a spot of less sanctity and dignity, who should be unable 
to summon his self-possession or command his thoughts in 
that desk, which he never names or contemplates, but 
<< filled with solemn awe." Let the beginner, therefore, 
select some other field, until he have become accustomed 
to the exercise, and disciplined to self command. Let him, 
in the familiar lectures of the Sunday school, or in classes 
for the biblical instruction of young people, or in private 
meetings for social religious worship, when there is less 
restraint -upon his powers and he is warmed by near con- 
tact with those whom he addresses — let him in such scenes 
make the first rude trial of his gifts. Practice there will 
give him confidence and facility ; and he may afterward 
make the more hazardous and responsible attempt before a 
Sabbath congregation. 

IV. 

It has been generally recommended to beginners, that 
their first experiments should be hortatory ; and for this 
end, that after having written the body of the discourse, 
the application and conclusion should be left to the moment 
of delivery. Then, it is said, the hearer and speaker hav- 
ing become engaged and warm in the subject, the former 
will less observe any blemishes and inexactness of lan- 
guage, and the latter will have a freedom and flow of utter- 
ance, which he would be less likely to enjoy at an earlier 
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and colder moment ; besides, tbat the exbortation is a much 
easier achievement than the bodj of the disooune.* 

It is probable that for some persons this nde may be 
found best ; though if I were to give one founded on mj 
own experience, it would be directly opposed to it I 
should esteem it a much safer and more successful mode^ 
to attempt ex tempore the commencement, than the dose 
of a discourse. The commencement, if the sermon be 
worth preaching, is laid out in an orderly succession of 
ideas, which follow one another in a connected train of 
illustration, or argument, or narrative ; and he who is fiuni- 
liar with the train, will find its several steps spontaneously 
follow one another, and will have no difficulty in dotbing 
them in ready and suitable terms. But the application is 
a matter which cannot so well be thus arranged, and the 
parts of which do not so closely adhere to each other. 
This makes the actual effort of mind at the moment of 
delivery more severe. And besides this, it will generally 
be found more difficult, I apprehend, to change the passive 
state of mind which exists in reading, for the actitm and 
ardor of extemporaneous address, than to start with this 
activity at the beginning, when the mind in fact is already 
acting under the excitement of a preparation to speak. 
Not to forget, that a young man, who is modest because of 
his youth as much as he is bold because of his office, is 
naturally intimidated by the attempt to address with direct 
exbortation those whom he sees around him so much older 
than himself, and many of whom, he feels, to be so mndt 
better. 

I am persuaded, too, that it is a great mistake to im- 
agine a closing exhortation easier work than the preYioiu 
management of the discourse. I know nothing which 
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reqnires more intense tbougbt, more prudent considerar 
tion, or nore judicious skill, both in ordering the topics 
and selecting the words. One may indeed very easily dash 
out into exclamations, and make loud appeals to his au- 
dience. But to appeal pungentlj, weightilj, effectually, in 
such words and emphasis, that the particular truth or duty 
shall be driven home and fastened in ihe mind and con- 
science — this is an arduous, delicate, anxious duty, which 
may well task a man's most serious and thoughtful hours 
of preparation. It is only by giving such preparation that 
he can hope to make that impression which God will 
Uess; and he that thinks it the easiest of things, and 
harangues without forethought, must harangue without effect. 
Is it not probable, that much of the vapid and insignificant 
verbiage which is poured out at the dose of sermons, ori- 
ginates in this notion that exhortation is a very simple 
affidr, to which any body is equal at any time ? 

Nevertheless, it must be remembered that minds are 
differently constituted. Some may find that mode the best 
for themselves, which to me seems the worst. It remains 
therefore for every one to try himself, and decide, from a 
, proper acquaintance with the operations of his own mind, 
in what method he shall most probably be successful 



It is recommended by Bishop Burnet and others, that 
tlie first attempts be made by short excursions from written 
discourses ; like the young bird that tries its wings by short 
flights, till it gradually acquires strength and courage to 
sustain itself longer in the air. This advice is undoubtedly 
judicious. For one may safely trust himself in a few sen- 
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tenoesy who would be oonfimnded in the attempt to fnune 
a whole discourse. For this purpose, blanks ma>be left 
in writings where the sentiinent is famiUar, or <xilj a dM»i 
illastratimi is to be introduced. As success in these smaller 
attempts gives him confidence, he may proceed to larger; 
till at length, when his mind is bright and his feelings 
engaged, he may quit his manuscript altogether, and pre- 
sent the substance of what he had written, with greater 
fervor and effi^ct, than if he had ccmfined himself to his 
paper. It was once observed to me bj an interesting 
preacher of the Baptist denomination, that he had found 
from experience this to be the most advisable and perfect, 
mode; since it combined the advantages of written and 
extemporaneous composition. . Bj preparing sermons in 
this waj, he said, he had a shelter and security if his mind 
should be dull at the time of delivery; and if it were 
active, he was able to leave what he had written, and obey 
the ardor of his feelings, and go forth on the impulse of 
the moment, wherever his spirit might lead him. A simi- 
lar remark I heard made by a disUnguished scholar of the 
Methodist connection, who ui^d, what is universally as- 
serted by those who have tried this method with any suc- 
cess, that what has been written is found to be tame and 
spiritless, in comparison with the animated glow of that 
which springs from the energy of the moment 

There are some persons, however, who would be embar- 
rassed by an effort to change the operation <^ the mind 
from reading to inventing. Such persons may find it best 
to make their beginning with a whole discourse. 
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In this case, there will be a great advantage in selecting 
for first efforts expository subjects. To say nothing of the 
importance and utility of this mode of preachings which 
render it desirable that eyery minister should dcTOte a 
considerable propordon of his labors to it; it contains great 
fiKsilities and relie& for the inexperienced speaker. The 
dose study of a passage of Scripture whidi is necessary to 
expounding it, renders it fimiliar. The exposition is in- 
separably connected with the text, and necessarily suggested 
by it. The inferences and practical reflections are, in like 
manner, naturally and indissolubly assodaled with the pas- 
sage. The train of remark is easily preserred, and em- 
barrassment uk a great measure guarded against, by the 
circumstance that the order of discourse is spread out in 
the open Bible, upon which the eyes may rest and by which 
the thoughts may rally. 

yiL 

A similar advantage is gained to the b^ginn^, ia dis* 
eourses of a different character, by a very careful and 
minute division of the subject. The division should not 
only be logical and dear, but into parts as numerous as 
possible. The great advantage here is, that the partitions 
being many, the speaker is compelled frequently to return 
to his minutes. He is thus kept in the track, and pre- 
vented firoDi wandering far in needless digressions — - that 
besetting infirmity ei unrestrained extemporizers. He 
also escapes the mortifying consequences of a momentary 
oonfiision and doudiness of mind, by having it in his power 
to leave an unsatisfiftctory tnun at iHKe, befoie the state of 
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bis mind is perceived by the audience, and take up the 
next topic, where he maj recover his self-possession, and 
proceed vrithout impediment This is no unimportant coor 
sideration. It relieves him fh>m the horror of feeling 
obliged to go on, while conscious that he is saying nothing 
to the purpose ; and at the same time secures the very 
essential requisite of right method. 

vm. 

The next rule is, that the whole subject, with the order 
and connection of all its parts, and the entire train of 
thought, be made thoroughly familiar by previous medita- 
tion. The speaker must have the discourse in his mind as 
one whole, whose various parts are distinctly perceived as 
other wholes connected with each other and contributing to 
a common end. There must be no uncertainty, when he 
rises to speak, as to what he is going to say ; no mist or 
darkness over the land he is about to travel ; but, conscious 
of his acquaintance with the ground, he must step ^Hivaid 
confidently, not doubting that he shall find the passes of its 
mountains, and thread the intricacies of its forests, by the 
paths which he has already trodden. It is an imperfect 
and partial preparation in this respect, which so often ren- 
ders the manner awkward and embarrassed, and the dis- 
course obscure and perplexed. Nemo potest de ed re, 
qttam nan novit, non turpimme dicere. But when the 
preparation is faithful, the speaker feels at home; being 
under no anxiety respecting the ideas or the order of their 
succession, he has the more ready control of his perscHi, 
his eye, and his hand, and the more fearlessly gives up his 
mind to its own action, and casts himself upon the current. 
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Uneasiness and constraint are the inevitable attendants of 
un&ithful preparation, and they are fatal to success. 

It is true, that no man can attain the power of self- 
possession so as to feel at all times equaUj and entirely at 
ease. Bat he may guard against the sorest ills which 
attend its loss, by always making sure of a train of thought, 
— being secure that he has ideas, and that they lie in such 
order as to be found and brought forward in some sort of 
apparel, even when he has in some measure lost the mas- 
tery of himself. The richness or meanness of their dress 
will depend on the humor of the moment It will vary as 
much as health and spirits vary, which is more in some 
men than in others. But the thoughts themselves he may 
produce, and be certam of saying what he intended to say, 
even when he cannot say it as he intended. It must have 
been observed, by those who are at all in the habit of obser- 
vation of this kind, that the mind operates in this particular 
like a machine, which, having been wound up, runs on by 
its own spontaneous action, until it has gone through its 
appointed course. Many men have thus continued speak- 
ing in the midst of an embarrassment of mind which ren- 
dered them almost unconscious of what they were saying, 
and incapable of giving an account of it afterward ; while 
yet the unguided, self-moving intellect wrought so well, 
that the speech was not esteemed unwholesome or defec- 
tive by the hearers. The experience of this fact has 
doubtless helped many to believe that they spoke from in- 
spiration. It ought to teach all, that there is no sufficient 
cause for that excessive apprehension, which so often un- 
nums them, and which, though it may not stop their mouths, 
must deprive their address of all grace and beauty, of all 
ease and force. 

21 
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IX. 

We may introduce in this place another rale, the observ- 
ance of which will aid in preventing the ill consequences 
resulting from the accidental loss of self-possession. The 
rule is, utter yourself very slowly and deliberately, with 
careful pauses. This is at all times a great aid to a ctssr 
and perspictkous statement It is essential to the speaker, 
who would keep the command of himself and consequently 
of his hearers. 

One is very likely, when, in the course of speaking, he 
has stumbled on an unfortunate expression, or said what he 
would prefer not to say, or for a moment lost sight of the 
precise point at which he was aiming, to hurry on with 
increasing rapidity, as if to get as far as possible from his 
misfortune, or cause it to be forgotten in the crowd of new 
words. But instead of thus escaping the evil, he increases 
it; he entangles himself more; and augments the difficulty 
of recovering his route. The true mode of recovering him- 
self is by increased deliberation. He must pause, and ^ve 
himself time to think ; — ut tamen ddiherare, non hesiiare, 
videatur. He need not be alarmed lest his hearers suspect 
the difficulty. Most of them are likely to attribute the 
slowness of his step to any cause rather than the true one. 
They take it for granted, that he says and does precisely as 
he intended and wished. They suppose that he is pausing 
to gather up his strength. It excites their attention. The 
change of manner is a relief to them. And the probability 
is, that the speaker not only recovei-s himself, but that the 
effijrt to do it gives a spring to the action of his p6wers, 
which enables him to proceed afterward with greater en- 
ergy. 
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la regard to language, the best rule is, that no prepanip 
tion be made. There is no eonvenient and profitable me- 
dium between speaking from memoiy and from immediate 
suggestion. To mix the two is no aid, but a great hin* 
drance, because it perplexes the mind between the very 
different operations of memory and invention. To prepare 
sentences, and parts of sentences, which are to be intro- 
duced here and there, and the intervals between them to be 
filled up in the delivery, is the surest of aU ways to produce 
constraint It is like the embarrassment of framing verses 
to prescribed rhymes ; as vexatious, and as absurd. To be 
compelled to shape the course of remark so as to suit a 
sentence which is by and by to come, or to introduce cer- 
tain expressions which are waiting for their place, is a 
check to the natural current of thought The inevitable 
consequence is constraint and labor, the loss of every thing 
like easy and flowing utterance, and perhaps that worst of 
confusion which results from a jumble of ill-sorted, dis- 
jointed periods. It is unavoidable that the subject should 
present itself in a little difierent form and complexion in 
speaking, from that which it took in meditation ; so that 
the sentences and modes of expression, which agreed very 
well with the train of remark as it came up in the study, 
may be wholly unsuited to that which it assumes in the 
pronundation. 

The extemporaneous speaker should therefore trust him- 
self to the moment for all his language. This is the safe way 
for his comfort, and the only sure way to make all of a uni- 
form piece. The general rule is certain, though there may 
be some exceptions. It may be well, for example, to consider 
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what sTnonjmous terms may be employed in recurring to 
the chief topic, in order to avoid the too frequent reitera- 
tion of the same word* This will occasion no embarrass- 
ment He may also prepare texts of Scripture to be in- 
troduced in certain parts of the discourse. These, if per- 
fectly committed to memory, and he be not too anxious to 
make a place for them, will be no incumbrance. When a 
suitable juncture occurs, they will suggest themselves, just 
as a suitable epithet suggests itself. But if he be very 
solicitous about them, and continually on the watch for an 
opportunity to introduce them, he will be likely to confuse 
himself. And it is better to lose the choicest quotation, 
than suffer constraint and awkwardness from the effort to 
bring it in. Under the same restrictions he may make 
ready, pithy remarks, striking and laconic expressions, 
pointed sayings and aphorisms, the force of which depends 
on the predse form of the phrase. Let the same rule be 
observed in regard to such. If they suggest themselves 
(which they will do^ if there be a proper place for them), 
let them be welcome. But never let him run the risk of 
spoiling a whole paragraph in trying to make a place for 
them. 

Many distinguished speakers are said to do more than 
this, — to write out witli care and repeat from memory 
their more important and persuasive parts ; like the de bene 
esse^s of Curran, and the splendid passages of many others. 
This may undoubtedly be done to advantage by one who 
has the command of himself which practice gives, and has 
learned to pass from memory to invention without tripping. 
It is a different case from that mixture of the two opera- 
tions, which is condemned above, and is in fact gdIj an 
extended example of the exceptions made in the last para- 
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graph. With these exceptions, when he undertakes, bond 
Jide, an extemporaneous address, he should make no pre- 
paration of language. Language is the last thing he should 
be anxious about If he have ideas, and be awake, it will 
come of itself, unbidden and unsought for. The best lan- 
guage flashes upon the speaker as unexpectedly as upon 
the hearer. It is the spontaneous gift of the mind, not the 
extorted boon of a special search. No man who has I 
thoughts, and is interested in them, is at a loss for words — i 
not the most uneducated man ; and the words he uses will | 
be according to his education and general habits, not ac- ' 
cording to the labor of the moment. If he truly feel, and 
wish to communicate his feelings to those arouii.l him, the . 
last thing that will fail will be language ; the leso he thinks 
of it and cares for it, the more copiously and richly will it 
flow from him ; and when he has forgotten every thing but 
his desire to give vent to his emotions and do good, then 
will the unconscious torrent pour, as it does at no other 
season. This entire surrender to the spirit which stirs^ 
within, is indeed the real secret of all eloquence. ^ True 
eloquence," says Milton, " I find to be none but the serious 
and hearty love of truth ; and that whose mind soever is 
fully possessed with a fervent desire to know good things, 
and with the dearest charity to infuse the knowledge of 
them into others, — when such a man would speak, his 
words, ^ke so many nimble and airy servitors, trip about 
him at command, and in well ordered files, as he would 
wish, fall aptly into their own places." Rerum enim copia 
(says the great Roman teacher and example) verborum co- 
piam gignit; et, d est honestas in rebus ipsis de quibus 
dicitur, existit ex rei naturd qmdam splendor in verbis. 
Sit modo is, qui dicet out scribety institiUus Uberaliter edvr 
21* 
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cathne dodrindque pueriUy ei Jhgret studioy H a naturd 
adjuvetur^H in universorum generum tnfinttis ddsceptatwnf^ 
ihus exercitcttus ; amatissimog scriptores orataresque <id 
cognoscendum imUandumque legerit ; — tub iUe hctud seme, 
qtiemadmodum verba stnuxt et iUumtnet, a magislris %sti$ 
reqmreL Ita facile in rerum abundaniid ad araiianie ar^ 
namenta eine duee^ naturd iped, si modo est exercitatOy labe^ 
tur,* 

XL 

These remarks lead to another saggestion which deserves 
the student's consideration. He sfaoald select for this ex- 
ercise those subjects in which he feels an interest at the 
time, and in regard to which he desires to engage the inter- 
est of others. In order to the best success, extemporane- 
ous efforts should be made in an excited state of mind, when 
the thoughts are burning and glowing, and long to find 
vent There are some topics which do not admit of this 
excitement Such should be treated With the pen. When 
he would speak, he should choose topics on which his own 
mind is kindling with a feeling which he is earnest to oom- 
municate ; and the higher the degree to which he has ele- 
vated his feelings, the more readily, happily, and power- 
fully will he pour forth whatever the occasion may de- 
mand. There is no style suited to the pulpit, which he will 
not more effectually command in this state of mind. He 
will reason more directly, pointedly, and convincingly ; he 
will describe more vividly from the living conceptions of 
the moment ; he will be more earnest in persuasion, more 
animated in declamation, more urgent in appeals, more ter- 
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rible in denanciation. Every thing will vanish from before 
him, but the subject of his attention, and upon this his pow- - 
ers will be concentrated in keen and vigorous action. 

If a man would do his best, it must be upon subjects 
which are at the moment interesting to him. We see it in 
conversation, where every one is eloquent upon his favorite 
topics. We see it in deliberative assemblies ; where it is 
those grand questions, which excite an intense interest, and 
absorb and agitate the mind, that call forth those bursts of 
eloquence by which men are remembered as powerful ora- 
tors, and that give a voice to men who can speak on no other 
occasions. Cicero tells us of himself, that the instances in 
which he was most successful, were those in which he most 
entirely abandoned himself to the impulses of feeling. 
Every speaker's experience will bear testimony to the same / 
thing; and thus the saying of Goldsmith proves true, 
that ^ to feel one's subject thoroughly, and to speak without ^ 
fear, are the only rules of eloquence." Let him who ' 
would preach successfully, remember this. In the choice 
of subjects for extemporaneous efibrts, let him have regard 
to it, and never encumber himself nor distress his hearers, 
with the attempt to interest them in a subject, which excites 
at the moment only a feeble interest in his own mind. 

This rule excludes many topics, which it is necessary to 
introduce into the pulpit, subjects in themselves interesting 
and important, but which few men can be trusted to treat 
in unpremeditated language ; because they require an ex- 
actness of definition, and nice discrimination of phrase, 
which may be better commanded in the cool leisure of writ- 
ing, than in the prompt and* declamatory style of the 
speaker. The rule also forbids the attempt to speak, when 
ill health, or lowness of spirits, or any accidental cause. 
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reoden him incapaUe of that exdiement which is leqni- 
fiite to suoceaa. It requires of him to watch over the 
8tate of his body •— the partial derangement of whose fimc- 
tioos so often confuses the mind — that, bj preserving a 
vigorous and aniniuied condition of the corporeal system^ 
he may secure vigor and vivacity of mind It requires of 
him, finally, whenever he is about entering upon the work, 
to use every means, by <»reful meditation, by calling up 
the strong motives of his office, by realizing the nature and 
responsibility of hb undertaking, and by earnestly invok- 
ing the blessing of God — to attain that frame of devout 
engagedness, which will dispose him to speak zealously 
and fearlessly. One who has been particularly successful 
in extemporaneous efforts, once said to me, ^ My only rules 
are, to study my subject thoroughly, and seek for feeling on 
my knees.'' 

XIL 

Another important item in the disdpline to be passed 
through, consists in attaining the habit of self-command 
I have already adverted to this point, and noticed the 
power which the mind possesses of carrying on the preme- 
ditated operation, even while the speaker is considerably 
embarrassed. This is, however, only a reason for not 
being too much distressed by the feeling when only occar 
Qional ; it does not imply that it is no evil. It is a most 
serious evil ; of little comparative moment, it may be, when 
only occasional and transitory, bat highly injurious if habi- 
tual. It renders the speaker unhappy, and his address 
ineffective. If perfectly at ease, he would have every thing 
at command, and be able to pour out his thoughts in ludd 
order, and with every desirable variety of manner and 
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expression. But when thrown from his self-possession, 
he can do nothing hetter than mechanically string together 
words, while there is no soul in them, because his mental 
powers are spell-bound and imbecile. He stammers, hesi- 
tates, and stumbles ; or, at best, talks on without object or 
aim, as mechanicallj and unconsciously as an automaton. 
He has learned little effectually, till he has learned to be 
collected. 

This therefore must be a leading object of attention. It 
will not be attained by men of delicacy and sensibility, 
except by long and trying practice. It will be the result 
<^ much rough experience, and many mortifying failures. 
And after all, occasions may occur, when the most expe- 
rienced will be put off their guard. StiU, however, much 
may be done by the control which a vigorous mind has 
over itself, by resolute and persevering determination, by 
refusing to shrink or give way, and by preferring always 
the mortification of iU success to the increased weakness 
which would grow out of retreating. 

There are many considerations besides, which, if kept 
before the mind, would operate not a little to strengthen its 
confidence in itself. Let the speaker be sensible that, if 
self-possessed, he is not likely to fail; that after faithful 
study and preparation, there is nothing to stand in his way, 
but his own want of self-command. Let him heat his 
mind with his subject, endeavor to feel nothing, and care for 
nothing, but that Let him consider, that his audience 
takes for granted that he says nothing but what he de- 
signed, and does not notice those slight errors which annoy 
and mortify him ; that in truth such errors are of no mo- 
ment; that he is not speaking for reputation and display, 
nor for the gratification of others by the exhibition of a 
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xlieterieal model, or fw the salisfitttion <^ a culdyatod tela t 
but that he IB a teacher oi Tiitae, a messenger of Jesua 
Cbrist, a speaker in the name of God; whose ^osea ob- 
ject it is to lead men above all seocmdaij oonsidenitiona 
and woridlj attainmoitSy and to create in them a fixed and 
lasting interest in spiritoal and rdigioos oonoerns ; — that 
he himself therefore^ oo^t to regard other things as oi 
comparatiTelj little conseqaence while he execates this hi^ 
fimction ; that the true waj to eflfect the object of his min- 
istijy is, to be filled with that object, and to be conscious of 
no other desire but to promote it. Let him, in a word, be 
seabus to do good, to promote religion, to save souls, and 
little anxious to make what might be called a fine ser- 
mon ; let him learn to sink every thing in his subject and 
the purpose it should accomplish — ambitious rather to do 
good, than to do well ; — and he will be in a great measure 
secure from the loss of self-ccmimand and its attendant dia- 
tress. Not always — for this feeble vessel of the mind 
seems to be sometimes tost to and fio, as it were, upon the 
waves of circumstances, unmanageable by (he helm and 
disobedient to the wind. Sometimes God seems designedly 
to show us our weakness, by taking fix>m iis the centred of 
our powers, and causing us to be drifted along whither we 
would not But under all ordinary occurrences, habitual 
piety and ministerial zeal will be an ample security* From 
the abundance of the heart the mouth will speak. The 
most diffident man in the society of men is known to con- 
verse freely and fearlessly, when his heart is full, and his 
passions engaged ; and no man is at a loss for words, or 
confounded by another^s presence, who thinks neither of 
the language, nor the company, but only of the matter 
which fills him. Let the preacher consider this, and be 
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persuaded ef it, — and it will do much to relieve ium from 
the distress which attends the loss <^ s^f^possesskm, whldi 
distOs in sweat from his forehead, and distorts every fear 
tare with agony. It will do much to destroy that mcubtis, 
which sits upon every faculty <^the soul, and palsies eveiy 
power, and fastens down the helpless suflferer to the very 
evil from which he strives to flee. 

Afrer all, therefore, which can be said, the great essen- 
tial requisite to effective preaching in this method (or 
indeed in any method) is a devoted heart. A strong reH- j 
^us sentiment, leading to a fervent zeal for the good of j 
other men, is better than all rules of art ; it will give him 
courage, which no science or practice could impart, and 
<^n his lips boldly, when the fear of man would keep 
ihem closed. Art may fail him, and all his treasures of 
knowledge desert him ; but if his heart be warm with love, 
he will ^ speak right on," aiming at the heart, and reaching 
the heart, and satisfied to accomplish the great purpose, 
whether he be thought to do it tastefully or not. 

This is the true spirit of his office, to be cherished and 
cultivated above all things else, and capable of rendering 
all its labors comparatively easy. It reminds him that his 
purpose is not to make profound discussions of theological 
doctrines, or disquisitions on moral and metaphysical sci- 
ence ; but to present such views of the great and acknow- 
ledged truths of revelation, with such applications of them 
to the understanding and conscience, as may affect and 
reform his hearers. Now it is not study only, in divinity 
or in rhetoric, which will enable him to do this. He may 
reason ingeniously, yet not convincingly ; he may declaim 
^oquently, yet not persuasively. There is an immense, 
though indescribable difference between the same aigu- 
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ments and truths, as presented by him who eamestlj feels 
and desires to persuade, and hj him who designs only a 
display of intellectaal strength, or an exercise of rhetorical 
skill In the latter case, the declamation may be splendid, 
but it will be cold and without expression ; lulling the ear, 
and diverting the fancy, but leaving the feelings untouched. 
In the other, there is an air of reality and sincerity,, which 
words cannot describe but which the heart feels, that finds 
its way to the recesses of the soul, and overcomes by a 
powerful sympathy. This is a difference which all can 
perceive and all can account for. The truths of religion 
are not matters of philosophical speculation, but of expe- 
rience. The heart and all the spiritual man, and all the 
interests and feehngs of the immortal being, have an inti- 
mate oonoem in them. It is perceived at once whether 
they are stated by one who has felt them himself, is per- 
sonally acquainted with their power, is subject to their 
influence, and speaks from actual experience ; or whether 
they come from one who knows them only in speculation, 
has gathered them from books, and thought them out by 
his own reason, but without any sense of their spiritual 
operation. 

But who does not know how much easier it is to declare 
what has come to our knowledge from our own experience, 
than what we have gathered coldly at second hand from 
that of others ; — how much easier it is to describe feel- 
ings we have ourselves had, and pleasures we have our- 
selves enjoyed, than to fashion a description of what others 
have told us ; — how much more freely and convincingly 
we can speak of happiness we have known, than of that to 
which we are strangers ? We see, then, how much is lost 
to the speaker by coldness or ignorance in the exercises of 
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personal religion. How can he effectually represent the 
joys of a religious mind, who^ has never known what it is 
to feel them ? How can he effectually aid the contrite, 
the desponding, the distrustful, the tempted, who has never 
himself passed through the same fears and sorrows ? Or 
how can he paint, in the warm colors of truth, religious 
exercises and spiritual desires, who is personally a stranger 
to them? Alas, he cannot at all come in contact with those 
souls, which stand most in need of his sympathy and aid. 
But if he have cherished in himself, fondly and habitually, 
the afiections he would excite in others, if he have com- 
batted temptation, and practised self-denial, and been instant 
in prayer, and tasted the joy and peace of a tried faith, 
and hope ; — then he n^y communicate directly with the 
hearts of his fellow men, and win them over to that which 
he so feelingly describes. If his spirit be always warm 
and stirring with these pure and kind emotions, and anx- 
ious to impart the means of his own felicity to others — 
how easily and freely will he pour himself forth ! and how 
little will he think of the embarrassments of the presence 
of mortal man, while he is conscious only of laboring for 
the glory of the ever present God I 

This then is the one thing essential to be attained and 
cherished by the Christian preacher. With this he must 
begin, and with this he must go on to the end. Then he 
never can greatly fail; for he will feel his subject 

THOBOUOHLT, AND SPEAK WITHOUT FEAB. 
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7BIV0IFLSB OF ZOffLOGT; Touching the Stnxctnre, Develop, 
ment, Distribntion, and Natural Arrangement ef the Races of Animals, 
li^nff and extinct, with nnmerons illustrations. For the use of Schools 
and Colleges. Part I., Oompabativb Phtsiologt. By Louis AoAsstt 
and Augustus A. Gould. 

SxtraeUjyom tike Fnjtue, 

"Thedeelni of tliia -woA is to Airniah an epitome of the leadfaig principtea of the ideBfa 
•r Sodlogf , aa dadactd from the preeent itate of knowledge, lo iUuitrated ai to be tntelUgible 
to the beginning student No similar treatise now exists in this country, and indeed, soma 
of the topics have not been touched upon in the language, unless in a strictlj technical 
Ibim, ana In seattond articles.** 

** Being designed fbr Ameiioaa students, the illustrations have been drawn, as fkr as poa- 
■Ible, fh>m American objects. * * * Popular names have been employed as fSuras nossfble, 
■ad to the scientific names an English termination has generally been given. The first ptH 
Is devoted to Comparative Physiology, as the basis of Classification ; the second, to Srstem- 
atle ZoBlogy, in which the princlptes of ClaaiMcation wiU be applied, and the pnnaipat 
ftmipa of animab briefly dMatMrtetiaed.** 

MOBXBV FBEKCH LITEBATTTBE; By L. Batmond Ds Vitet- 
couR, formerly lecturer in the Royal Athenaeum of Paris, member of the 
Institute of France, &c. American edition, brought bown to the present 
day^ and re^ed with notes by William S. Ghasb. With a fine portrait 
of Lamartinb. 

V This Treatise has received the highest praise as a eompreheMlTe and fhorongh nmf 
of the various departments of Modem French Literature. It eontains IrfograpUeal «*& 
eritical notes of all the prominent names in Philosophy, Criticism, ffistory, BomaaM» 
Voetry, and the Drama; and presents aftall and Impartial eonsldemtion of the FtottHeil 
!]tandencies of France, as they may be traced in the writings of authors equally eonsple*- 
mu as Seholars tmA as Statesmen. Mr. Chase, who has been the Parisian eorrespondent of 
■everal leading periodicals of this oountry, is well qnaHfled, fhun a prolonged residenea la 
Vksaae, his iuniUarity with Its Litemture, and by a personal acquaintance with many of 
lliasa anthwB, to introduce the work of De Yirioour to the American public 
' * This Is the only complete treatiaa of the kind on this snblact, either in Freneh or Enf- 
Wtb, and has received (he highest commendation. Mr. Chase is well qualified to intradnia 
Ihe work to the pnbUe. The book cannot ftdl to be botii nseAal and popuUr." — iVeiv Fas* 



** Literature and Politics are more closely allied than many are aware of. It is parttafl- 
latly BO in Ftmnce i and the wmrk announced by this learned French writer will, doubtlaas^ 
k* cageriyaought after.*'— The Svmboi^ BosUm. 

• Mr. Chase b entirely competent fbr the taA ha has imdartakaa In the present lastaaaa. 
CDs introduction and notes have doubtless added »n^ to tta valna of Hm wotk, asiiaua.^ 
to the American rsadet."*^ Mvenfytf Oocetta, J aste w . 
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THX XLE1EXKT8 OF KOBAL 8CIEKCS. By Fr^lkcib 
Watulitd, D.D. President of Brown Un]>T«>r)«i«iy . %r<* Professor of 
Moral Philotopby. Thirty-sixth TlHi*uacfL l2rao cUith. Price $1.26. 

V Thia work haM been axte&dTeljr and fkronblr nviewod and adopted ■■ a claaaboofc 
In moat of the collegiate, tfaeol<^cal, and academical inititnttoni of the oonntiy. 

M^m Rev, WtUntr FUk^ Prai-imt q' lAe Widei-im Ukn^vrtUf. 
** I hare examined it with great Mtiefkcti<m and inteTcel The work wai greatlj needed, 
and la well executed. Dr. Wajland deaerroa the gratefal acknowledgments and liberal 
pateonage of the. public. I need aar nothing farther to expreaa my high estimate of the 
work, than that we shall immediately adopt (t aa a text-book in our uniTeraity." 

JVom Hon. Jamea JTent, latn CkanceOor cflf^w Torh. 
** The work haa been read by me attentiyelyand thon>u|^ly, and I think Tery highly of 
It The aafhor Umaelf is one of the most estimable of men, and I do not know of «ay 
«thieal treatise, in which onr dutiea to Ood and to oar feUow-men arc laid down with »><«»« 
preclaion, simplidty, cleameaa, energy, and truth.** 

** The woik of Dr. Wayland haa arisen naduaQy ftom the neeoaai^ (^ oometing ttp 
ftdae principlea and fallacious reasonings of Paley. It Is a radical mistake, in tiie eaq<>a> 
tion of youth, to permit any book to be used by students as a text-book, which contains ' 
anoneous doctrines^peciallr when these are fimdamental, and tend to ritiate the whole 
qrstem of monb. we have been greatlr pleased with the method which President War> 
land haa adopted ; he goea back to the umplest and moat fundamental principlea ; and, Ln 
the atatement of his Tie wa, he unitea perapioaity with conoiaeneaa and preoaion. In «U 
fhe author'a leading fundamental prlndptea we entirely coneur.* — .BOMeal Jt^poadery. 

*^ Thia ia a new work on morale, for academic nae, and we welcome it with much aatia- 
fttftion. It is the reault of aeversl years* reflection and experience in teaching, on tibe pact 
Of Its luafly dlatingniahed author ; and if It ia not perfbetly what we could wish, yet, in tke 



moat important reapecta, it auppliea a want which haa been extensively IblL It ia, im 
think, aabatantially aound in ita fundamental principlea i and being comprehenaire and 
elementary in ita plan, and adapted to the purpoaea of inatmction, it will be gladly adoj^od 
bf those who hare for a long time been diaaatiafled with the exialing worka of Faiey.** 

« TkB LUerarv met Theological Jtariew. 

KOBAL 8CIEKCE, AB BID GEB, by the Author, and adapted 
to the nse of Schools and Academies. Tventy-flfth Thousand. 18mo. 
half morocco. Price 50 cents. 

*«* The attention of Teaehera and School Committees, and all interested in fhe moral 
training of youth ia iuTitcd to thia Taluable work. It haa NceiTed the unqnalifled 
approbation of all who have examined It ; and it Is beUeved to be admirably adapted to 
exert a wholeaome influence on tht minds of file young, and lead to the ftrmatton of cor- 
rect moral principles. 

** Dr. Wayland has published an abridgment of his work, for the uac of achoola. Of 
fhla step we can hardlr speak too highlr. It ia more tlian time that the atady of moral 
philoaophy ahould be introduced into all our institutions of education. Ve are happy to 
iee the way so ausjdeiously opened for such an introduction. It has been not meieW^ 
•bridged, but also re-trritten. We cannot but regard the labor as well bestowed." — Iform 
Amenoan Jtevieto. 

« We speak that we do know, when we express onr high estimate of Dr. Wayland^ 
ability in teaching Moral Philosophy, whether orally or by the book. Having listened to 
hia Instructions, in this interesting aepartment, we oan attest how lofty are the principles, 
how exact and severe the argnmentatton, how appropriate and strong the iUostrano— 
whieh characterize his system and enforce it on the mind.** — The Cfkrietian WUmut, 

** The work of which this volume Is an abridgment. Is well known aa one of the best and 
moat complete works on Moral Philosophy extant The author ia well known a> one «f 
Ihe moat profound scholars of the age. That the study of Moral Sdenee, a sconce which 
teaches ^ooc/ness, should be a branch of education, not only in our colleges, but in o«v 
•ehoola and academiea, we believe will not be denied. The abridgment of thia wodc 
aeems to us admirably calculated for the purpoae, and we hope it wUl be extenalTe|]r 
a^p^Ued to the purposes for which it is intended.** — The Mercantile JottnuU, 

•* We hall the abridgment as admirably adapted to supply the deflcleney whkh haa lamm 
been felt in common school education, — the study of moral obSnilon. IM the ehlld 
•(••*'' He taught the relations it sustains to man and to its Maker, the first acgaaintin( It 
"•▼«*«. tt«e dntfes owed to sodety.the second with the duties owed to Ood, and wbo ma. 
loratea how many a sad and disastrous overthrow of ehar>feter will be prevented, nnd iMiw 
•kfratedandpnie will be the aenae of integrity and Tlitn«r*' — JEvanA*9 OoaaMa. 
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XI.EXSKT8 07 POLITICAL ECOHOMT. By Fsuknom 

Wayi*and, D.D., President of Brown University. Fifteenth Thousand. 
12mo. cloth. Price $1.25 

** BD» object hM bMn to write a book, which any one who chootet may undentand. He 
has, therefore, labored to express the general principles in the plainest manner poeslUe^ 
«nd to Illustrate them by cases with which every person is familiar. It has been to tfa« 
author a source of regret, that the course of discussion in the following pwjes, has, un» 
▼oidably, led him over ground which has frequently been the arena of poUtical eoniro 
rersy. In all such cases, he has endeavored to state what seemed to him to be trutl^ 
without fear, fkvor, or affection. He is conscious to himself of no bias towards any pwty 
whatever, and he thinks that he who wfll read the whole work, will be eonvinoed that h« 
haa been influenced by none." — Extract from the Frowst, 

POLITICAL ECONOKY, ABBIDGED, by the Author, aiu. 
adapted to the use of Schools and Academies. Seventh Thonsandi 
ISmo. half morocco. Price 60 cents. 

%* The success which has attended the abridgment of ** The Element* of M«nl 
Science** has induced the author to prepare an abridgment of this work. In thiscaM^ 
aa in the other, the work has been wholly re»wiitten, and an attempt has been mad* te 
■ adapt it to the attainments of yonth. 

*• The orl^nal work of the author, on PoHtleal Economy, has already been noticed on 
our pages ; and the present abridgment stands in no need of a recommendation from na. 
We may be permitted, however, to say, that both the rising and risen generations an 
deeply indebted to Dr. Wayland, for the skill and power he has put forth to bring a highly 
important subject distinctly before them, within such narrow hmlts. Thoueh 'abrioged 
ibr the use of academies,' it deserves to be introduced into every private famfiy, and to ba 
studied by eveiy man who has an interest in the wealth and prosperity of his country. It 
la a subject little understood, even practically, by tiiousands, and still less understood 
theoretically. It is to be hoped, this will form a class-book, and be fkithfuUy studied In 
Otti* academies; and that it will And its way into every fkmily libranr ; not thereto be 
•hut up unread, bat to affiml rich material for thought and discussion In the family 
«tocle. It is fitted to enlaj^ th« mind, to puiifT the judgment, to correct erroneous 
popular impressions, and assist every man in forming opinions of public measurea, 
. wueh will abide the test of time and experience.** — Boston Recorder. 

** An abridgment of this clear, common sense work, designed for the use of academies 
• iajastpubHshed. We rejoice to see such treatises spreading among the people i and wa 
QZge au who would be intelligent fkvemen, to read them.** — Jtew York Tranecript,. 

** We can say, with safoty, that the topics are well selected and arranged ; that Am 
author's name is a guarantee for more than usual exc^kuce. We wish it an exteurfva / 
drculatton.** — New York Obeerver, 

** It is well adapted to high schools, and embraces the soundest system of repubUeaa 
political economy of any treatise extant.** — JDaHjf Advocate. 

THOTTOHTS on the present Collegiate System in the United States. 
By Fbascis Watlaiid, D.D. Price- 50 cents. 

' ** These Thoughts come from a source entitied to a very respectftil attention ; and as the 
author goes over the whole ground of collegiate education, criticising fVeely all tiie anamn- 
nents in every department and in all their bearings, the book is very full of maltaiw We 
hope it will prove tiie beginning of a thorough discussion.** 

PALEY'8 HATTTBAL THEOLOGY. Illustrated hy forty nlates, 
and Selections fVom the notes of Dr. Paxton, with additional mtes, 
original and selected, for this edition f with a vocabulary of Scientific 
Terms. Edited by John Wakb, M.D. 12mo. sheep. Price $1.25. 

<* The work befbre us is one which deserves rather to be studied than merely read. 
Indeed, without diligent attention and study, neither the excellences of it can be fully dls- 
eorered, nor its advantages realized. It is, therefore, gratifying to And it introduced, as a 
text-book, into the colleges and literary Institutions of our country. The edition before ns 
Is superior to any we have seen, and, we belleva, superior to any that has yet been jfitlb- 
Ushed.** — Spirit of the PUgrime, 

** Perhaps no one of our author's works g^res greater satisfaction to all classes of readers. 
Ihe young and the old, the Ignorant and the enlightened. Indeed, we recollect no book la 
vMch the arguments for the existence and attributes of the Supreme Being, to be dxawa 
. from his works are eadiiMtsdin a nuumer more attractive and more convineuic.'* 

'~* ' If mil JTTniiifcW- 
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MASSIOAL STVDIXB. Essays on Ancient Literature and Art 
With the Biopmphjr and Correspondence of eminent Philologists. Bj 
Babvas Skabs, President Newton Theol. Institation, B. B. Edwakimi, 
Prof. AndOTer IlieoL Seminary, and G. G. Fbltok, ProfeseiMr Harrani 
UniTersity. ISmo. doth. Price $1.36. 

«*Thi« book trm do too< *■ ow eoltefM. Bwry tttdmt vfll^inuit a eopy, and m«7 
irlll be ■ttmaUted br Its peruMl to a more Tlforous and cothvdartic ponuit of Aat hfsbMr 
and more Mild laanilng irhleb alone deeerree to be called * elaadeal.' The reeent tendea- 
•lee have been to the Begle<M of thla, and we rejoice In lUa timely eflbrt of minds ao well 
liaworiL** — Jf^ector. 



** The object of the accomplished gentlemen vho hare engaged In its preparation baa 
baea, to foster and extend among edaeated men, in tills countiy, the already arowing inter. 
mH in elaaaleal stadias. The dasicn Is a noble and gaaeroas one, and has been ezaeoM 
with a taste and good sense, to do honor both to the writersand the publishers. The book 
is one which deserrcs a place in the Hbrarr of eveij educated man. To those aov 
angued in classical study it cannot fUI to be highly nsefnl, while to the more advanced 
aefiMar it would open new sources of Interest and dalis^t in the unfoigotten pnrsuito a< 
Ms eailkr days.** — ProviUmes /MvwaL 

TEE CICXBOVIAV; Or the Prussian Method of Teaching^ tlM 
Latin Lanffoage. Adapted to the use of American Schools, by B. Sbabb. 
18mo. half morocco. Prioe 60 oents. 

^rom like ftvftttnn ^ Bcmtin {/Uverraiy. 

* We bag leara to obserre, that we consider this book a reiy Talnable additf on to ear 
stock of elementary works. Its great merit is, that it renders the elementary instnwtfon la 
Latin less mechanical, by constantly calling the reasoning power of the pupil Into aetlMi, 
and gives, from the boidnning, a deeper insight into the very nature, pnneiplcs, and laiwa 
not only of the Latin language, but of language in generaL If the book required mxf 
other recommendation besides that of I>eing the work of so thorough and ezpericnaad a 
aeholar as Dr. Sears, It would be this, that the system lllustiuted ia it Is not a mere tbeoiy, 
but has been practically tested by many able Inatraaton In Geiaiaay. We wish tiiat tas 
same trial may be made heia. y^ ««^peotlMIy yoon^ CaxaLas Baoa^ 

OmMdv, OeC S, 1844. ^ ^- J''»«'«>»' . 

JVwm & A ZWIor, iVinefpal ii^PMO^ jlea^siiiv, X»4ovsr. 



• I ha»a aaamiaed, with mneh pleasure «ad proflt, the 'dceroakm,* vrepond Iqr 
Dr. Sews. It Is admirably adapted to make thorough teaehers and thorough pnpOa ffe 
nqnires of the teacher a precbe and Intimate acouaintance with the minutta or the Latiaa 
loi^Qa, and necessarily indnees in the pupil habits of dose thought and nice dieerimli 
¥on. The plan of the work is excellent, as It constantty calls the attention of the pnpll 
llie peculiar construction and idioms of Che language; and, by a system of cons' 
ftvlrWB, keeps the attention upon fhem tfll ttey are permanency flxed. The pnirfl 
Shall go through this book in 0ie manner pointed out In the plan of Instruction, 
know more of the Latin than most do who have read Tolume^ « -a tati^k.* 

m ^^— >»., OeL 8. 1844. "• '^ AAiMin. 



XSMOBIA TXCHKICA9 Or, the Art of Abbreriatlnff those Studies 
which PTC the greatest Labor to the Memoij; indncung Numbers, 
ffistorical Dates. Geography, Astronomy, Gravities, &c ; also Bnles fior 
Uemorlzing Technicalities^omenclatures, Prc^r Names, Prose, Poetry, 
and Topics in general. Embracing all the available Rules found m 
Vnemonics or ftuiemotechny of Ancient and Modem Times. To which 
Is added a perpetual Almanac for Two Thousand Years of Past Time and 
Time to Gome. By L. D. Johnson. Third Edition, revised and Improved. 
Octavo, cloth back. Price 50 cents. 

** TMi ifrtem of Mnemotechny, dUferlng considerably ftora the one Introdnoed by ApoC 
Chramnd, is designed to furnish all the rules for aiding the memory without leasening 
mental culture, wMch can be made available during a course ci elementaiy study. Tha 
DHustrations may be easily comprehended by any person of onHnarr mental eapaeiiri 
and the application of the principles upon which the system is baseo, most necsssanjy 
famish an agreeable and useful exercise to the mind." — Iftw Turk Tkacktn^ Advoemtt, 

** We Ibel no heritatlon in recommending this work to the denbemte attention ofteaSh 
•M, and the guardians of youth. We Icam that it Is received Into several aehoola la 
Boaton, and used as an auziuary help to the studies now punned by the pupils.** 

■flostonC bwfa h 

•*The*M«moi1aTeehnlea*ls aowstndled in sonaof onrbaet sehoolst aadtiwiiHa« 
tNgkt la it npfaasa to be much approved by thoae who hara Blade trial of it** 
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BltAXS'S VIBST BOOK IB A8TB0B0XT. DMigned Ar 
the Use of Gommoa Schools. "^ By J. L. Blake, D.D. IQiutraiMl bf 
Steel Plate Engravings. 8vo. clotn back. Price 60 cents. 

Frvm S, E^mekkyt FroftMaor qf MathtmaHa in Maryland OnivtrtUy. 
** I an mnch indebted to jou for a oopj of the First Book in Astronomr. It if » WMfc 
of ntility and merit, far superior to any otlier wliieli I have seen. The Mtuior has walmeHmi. 
Ma topios with great judgment, — arranged them in admirable orders — axklMlad IfaMi l«i 
a style and manner t once tasteful and philosophicaL Nothing seems waaHiif, —nethtef 
redundant It Is truly a very beautiful and attnctfre book, calenlatad ta aftwd Mfc 
ploasure and profit to all who may enjoy the advantage of pemalng it* 

From B. Field, Prtmeipid i^f th$ Hameoek School, AmIoii. 
** I know of no other work on Astronomy so well calculated to interest and tuitnwl 
jMsg learners in this sublime science." 



JoKMs F, Omdd, AJf^ Primeipta of iht Bigh Schooi M Yvrng Zadim, 
Baltmore, Md. 

**I shall introduce your First Book in Astronomy into my Academy in 8«ptemlMff. 
eoniider it decidedly superior to any elementary work of the kind I haTe erer seen." 

From Itaae FotUr, tutmetor of Twik, PortUmd, 
** I have examined Blake's First Book in Astronomy, and am muck pieaaedwiA ii A 
▼cry happr selection of topics is presented in a manner wliich cannot nil to iataraat the 
IcArner, while the questions wilt assist him materially in fixing in the m«Bonr what •ng^t 
to be retained. It leaves the most intricate ports of the subject for those who art able to 
Snster them, and brings befbre the young pa^ only what can be mad* intelUglbie anA 
Interesting to Idm." 

** The illustrations, both pictorial and Terbal, are admirably intelligible i and the deftai> 
ttons are such as to be easily comprehended by juvenile scholars. The author has inter- 
woTen with his sdentiflc instructions much interesting historical infbnaation, and eott- 
trived to dress his philosophy in a garb truly attractive. — If. T, I>aaif Evening /onmol. 

*• We are ftae to say, that it is, in oar <^»lnion, decidedly the beet work we have an7 
knaiwledfB of; on the sublime and interesting subject of Astronomy. The engravings are 
•zaeuted in a supettor style, and the mechanical appearance of the book Is eztrenefar 
prepoeaessing. The knowledge imparted is in language at once chaste, elegant, and 
simple — adapted to the comprehension of those for whom it was designed. The subjeel 
-. I, selected with great judgment, and evinces uncommon industry and research. 



./e eanieady hope that parento and teachers will examine and judge ft>r themselves, na 
yfto feel confident they will coincide with us in opinion. We oply hope the cirenlatlui ef 
the work will be commensurate with its merits." — JSoston Fv^ng Oswelte. 

** The book now before us contidns fbrty-two short lessons, with a ftw addlttenid oMs 
which are appended In the form of problems, with a design to exercise the young learner 
In finding out the latitude and longitude on the terrestrial globe. We do not hesitate to 
recommend It to the notice of the superintending committees, teaehcre, and nonlls of onr 
public schools. The definitions in the first part of the volume are given in bnef and dear 
language, adapted to the understanding of beginners.**— iSKote SeraQ^ Forimnamth,Jf, M* 

BIAKB'S KATTTBAI. PHILOSOPHY. Being Conyeraationi en 
rbilosophy, with the addition of Explanatory Notes, Questions for Exami- 
nation, and a Dictionary of Philosopnical Terms. With twenty-eight steei 
Engravings. By J. L. Blake, D.D. 12mo. sheep. Price 67 cents. 

*,* Perhaps no work has contributed so mnch as this to excite a fondness for the ftvdj 
«f Natural Philosophy in youthful minds. The ftuniliar omnpaiisoas, with whldi It 
ftboonds. Awaken interest, and rivet the attention of the pupiL 

From Rev, J. Adams, Pretident of CharUeton OoUege, & a 
**J have been highly gratifled with the perusal of vonr edition of Convenalfons o» 
Natural Philosophy. The Questions, Notes, and Explanations of Terras, are valuable 
additions to the work, and make this edition superior to any other with which I am 
••qoainted. I shall recommend It wherever I have an opportunity.'* 

•* We avail ourselves of the opportunity fbmished us by the publication of a new editkm 
of this deservedly popular work, to recommend It. not only to those instructors who may 
sot already have adopted it, but also generally to all readers who are desirous of obtaining 
InfiMnnatlon on the subjects on which it treats. By Questions arranged at the bottom <^ 
the pages. In which the collateral facte aic araanged, he directe the attention of the learner 
to the principal topics. Mr. Blake has also added many Notes, which illustrate the paa- 
eages to whieh they are appended, and the Dietionary of Philosophical Terms ts a uscAd , 
•daittoa." "U.A Aterwy Ommm. " 
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TBS TOVVO LABIS8' CLASS BOOK. A Seksction of 
liBM»M toe Reading in Prose and *Verse. By £. Bailxt, A.1C.. 
kli Principal of the Yoang: Ladiea* High bchool, Boston. StereotypM 
Sditaon. lime, sheep. Price b33i cents. 

From UU Frime^taU <^f tkt Pwblie SehooUJkn- Femalett Botton. 
* OsMTLSMBii i — Wc hav« uamlned tlic Yonng Ladica* Clam Book with Intcrcit and 
fUsMf* I vUh lAlHMl, bteaaf w« have felt th« want of a Beading Book expreidj ia- 
stgnMl fcir tha mm of feaaalaa; and with plcaiiure, bccaoaa we have found it well adapted 
t»aapi»l7 the daSciencj. In the telectioni for a B— der defigned for boya, the eloquence 
«f the bar, the palvit, and the forum may be laid under heavj contribution ; but tuch 
■rtaetiona, we conceive, are out of place in a book designed for females. We hnve been 
■toaeed, therefore, to ohacrve, that in the Young Ladies*^ Claes Book su^ pieces an nn, 
11m hl^-^oned monUtr, the ftcedom from sectarianism, the taste, richness, and adqptth 
Ham of the selections, added to the neatness of its external appearance, must commend it to 
aUi while the pinetieal teacher will not fail to observe that dlvenitjr of stjle, together with 
thoaa pecoUar .points, the want of which, few, who have not felt, know how to supply. 

BnapcetftiUy yonie, Bajivoii FtSLn, Abkabam Ajtosbiti, 

B. O. Parks R, Chajkues Fox" 

/Vmn A* Frimeiptd«iftk€ MomU Vermom School, Bottom. 

: Ladies' Chws Book, by Mr. Bailcv 

" ' IV intention to introduce » 

. fitted to answor its partiev- 

_. , I calculated to have an iniln- 

Sana npon the ohamcfter and conduct, which will be in every respect fevorable. 

^ Jacob Abbott.** 

**We wnre never so etmck with ttie Importance of having reading books for femala 
nfaoota, adaptadparticularly to that express purpose, as whOe looldng over the pagea of 
thla eeleetion. Thm eminent success of the compiler in teaching this oranch, to which we 
Sna penonally bear tesdmony. Is sufficient evidence of the character of the wvwk, eonsid- 
•nd aa a selection of lessons In elocution t they are, in general, admirably adapted ta 
dnlttvate the amiable and gentle traits of the female chaimcter, aa well aa to elevate aad 
Improva the mind.*' — .<lnna<« of Eduoatkm. 

** Tiaa reading booka prepared for academic uae, are often uncidtable for liMaales. We 
•re glad, thereiore, to perceive that an attempt has been made to aupply the deficiency; and 
vn bielieve that the task haa been faithfully and sucemsfhlly aecompliahed. The adeetioai 
•re Judicious and chaste ; and ao for aa they have any moral bearing, nppear to be nnez- 
•epttonable." — Sdmeatiom Reporter. 

BOXAV AKTiaxriTIXS AVD AHCIEHT KYTHOLOGT. 
By C. K. DillawaY, A.M., late Principal in the Boston Latin SchooL 
With Engravings. Eighth Ed., improvea. 12mo. half mor. Price 67 eta. 

From E, Bailee, Frimeipai qf the Toimg LadieT Sigh School, Boston. 

" Having uaed IMUawaif'» Romam AntiqmUieM and Ancient Jfythologv in my school foe 
••veral yeara, I commend it to teacher* with great confidence, aa a valuable text-book oa 
Mmmc Interesting luranchea of education. E. Baii.kt.* 

** The want of a cheap volume, embracing a auccinct account of ancient customa, 
together with a view of elasaical mythology, haa long been felt. To the atndent of a !•»• 
gnage, aome knowledge of the manners, habita, and religious feelings of the people whose 
unguage ia studied is indispensably requisite. This knowledge is seldom to be obtained 
wlmout tedious research or lahoifona investigation. Mr. Dillaway'a book aeema to have 
been iMnepared with special reference to the wants of those who are just entering upon a 
claasical career t and we deem it but a simple act of justice to say, that It supplies the 



want, which, as we have before said, has long beev felt In a small duodecimo, of about 
one hundred and fifty pages, he concentrates the most valuable and interesting porticulan 
lelating to Roman antiquity ; together with as fUlI an account of heathen mythology as la 



generally needed in our highest seminaries. A peculiar merit of this compilation, and 
one which will gain it admission into our highly respectable /em aZc seminaries, is the total 
absence of all allusion, even the most remote, to the disgusting obteenitiea of ancient 
mythologv; while, at the some time, nothing is omitted which a pure mind would feel 
Interested to know. We recommend the book as a valuable addition to the treatiaas ia 
oor schools and academies." — Edueatiom Beporter, Boatom. 

** We well remember, in the days of our pupilage, how unpopular as a study waa fte 
volume of Roman Antiquities introduced in the academic course. It wearied on account 
of its prolixity, filling a thick octavo, and was the fH'escribed task each afternoon for « 
long three months. It was reserved for one of our Boston instructors to apply the cgh- 
densing apparatus to this mass of crudities, and so to modemiae the antiquitiea of the old 
Romans, as to make a befitting abridgment for schools of the first order. Mr. Dillaway haa 
presented such a compilation as must be interesting to lads, and become popular as a text- 
book. Historical fects are stated with great simplicity and cleameaa ; the roost important 
poiata are aelaed upon, white trifling peouliarltiea are passed unnoticed."— .dm. TVoMllar. 
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CKAMBERS'S CYCLOPAEDIA OF ENGU8H LITERATURE; 

A Selection of the Choicest Productions of English Anthers, from tlw 
earliest to the present time; Connected by a Critical and Biograph- 
ical History. Edited by Robert Chambers, assisted by Robert 
Garruthers, and other eminent Grentlemen. Complete in two im- 
perial octavo volumes, of more than fourteen hundred pages of double 
column letter press ; and upwards of 800 elegant iUustrations. Price, 
in cloth, $6,00. 

%* Th« PabUahen of tbe AMEBICAN Edition of thic raloable wcric dedrc to itate, that, 
bMid«s Cbe numerout pictorial Olactnitiniia In the English Edition, they hare sreatlj- en- 
riched the yrotk by the addition of Une iteel and meuotint engnrings of the head* of Bhaka- 
peare, Addiaon, Byron ; a foil length portrait of Dr. Johnson, and a beanttfbl leanle lapM- 
acatatton of OUver Goldsmith and Dr. Johnson. These lmp<»lant and elegKnt addittoiu 
togeUier with superior p^er and binding, must give this a decided preflerence over all 



** We hail with pecnUar pleasors the appearance of this work, and more especially Its 
vepublication in this country at a price wnlch places it within the reach of a great number 
of readers. We hare been inunds^d by a stream of cheap reprints, tending to corrupt the 
■Mials and Titiate the taste of our eommonity, and we are pleased that the publishers haw 
still sniRcient fltith in the purity at both, to induce them to incur the laive outlay wliieh 
the piodnction of the worlc before us must have occasioned, and for which they can expeM 
to be remunerated only by a very extensive sale." 

f ** The seleetions given by Mr. Chambers firom the works of the early English writers an 
cafrfous, and )ndicM>nsly made. ***** We shall conclude as we commenced, with ex- 
pressing a hope diat the publication which has called forth our remarks will exert an infl«- 
ftnea In directing the attention of the public to the Utexature of our forefkthers.** 

Ifbfih u ''""' "" 



CHAMBERS'S MISCELLANY of Useful and Entertaining Knowledge, 
with elegant illustrative engravings. Edited by Wiluam Chambers. 
Price 26 cents per number, to be completed in ten Elegant volumes. 

%* The design of the Miscillaht Is to supply the Increaalag demand Ibr nseftil, Uh 
•Inietive, and enleitalning reading, and to bring all the aids of literature to bear on the cn^ 
tlvation qf the feeltngt aitd vmderatanfHng of the people — to Impress correct views on impor- 
tant moral and social questions— suppress every species of strife and savagery — eheer tlia 
lagging and desponding by the relation of tales drawn from the imagination of popular 
writers — lOUse the fkney by descriptions of interesting foreign scenes — give a sest to 
every-day ooenpations by ballad and lyrical poetry — in short, to ftumish an unobtnialTa 
friend and guide, a lively flredde companion, as fisr as Uiat object can be attained thioii|^ 
the iastmmentality of books. 

CHAMBERS'S LIBRARY FOR YOUNQ PEOPLE. A series of smaH 
books, elegantly illuminated. Edited by Wiluam Chambebs. Eaoh 
▼olume forms a complete work, embellished with a fine steel engravinf' 
and is sold separately. Price 87 i cents. 

ORLANDINO: A Story of Self-DeniaL By Maria Edoewoktb. 

THE LITTLE ROBINSON: And other Tales. 

Hi 'CLE SAM'S MONEY BOX. By Mrs. S. C. Hall. 

TRUTH AND TRUST. Jervis Ryland— Victor and Lisette. 

JACOPO : Tales by Miss Edoewobth and others. 

POEMS. By various Authors, for the young. 

The aim of this series ts to make the yonng reader better and happier } to fhlf end, tm 
arteetloB of svhlects wiU be designed to influence the heart and ftelings. 

O:^ (Xher vohtmes are m preparaUm. 
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IKWJt HSMDAU. AMD LUTOOUI** nmUGAnOMk 

9fji tDotfi^ of Jo$ti $«m^ W3. 



THE FRE-ADAMITE EARTH I Coatribiatioiis to Theotogiwl Sm 
Pric« 85 cents. 



Thl« TolaoM la tlM flnl of « Miict, «Mh Mng complel* in itaelf. Bj uptM anaafl»- 
MMt with CA« ^MC««r (who vUl putieipste la the proflto of thia edition), the Ameiien 
fvkUalMn wUl be supplied with the eerl/ sheeta of the fatiue voltuaes, and iaiiie it eiinal* 
tMieomlj with the I^oadon Edition. 

«* It eeeoM to lu a rery snceeeiful apeeimen of the sjntheticel mode of reaaonine. It puti 
the mind on a new track, and ia well fitted to awaken iti energiea and expand ita ▼lewn 
We have never aeen the natural seiencea, particularly Oeologj, made to efve ao decided 
•nd unimpeachable a testimony to revealed truth. He appears to allow it all that it can 
Jaatlj claim, all Indeed that ita advocates can fUxlj claim for it, while the inteciity and 
touth of the Scripturea are maintained inviolate. And the wondera of Qod'a works, whiek 
ke haa here grouped together, eonvej a moat raagnittcent and even overpowering idea of thfO 
Oieat Gvaator." — CkruUim Muror, PorUemdU 

THE GREAT COMMISSION ; Or, tbe Cbrigtian Chiunch constituted 
and charged to convey the Gospel to the World. A Priie Essay. With 
an Introductory Essay, by W. K. Williams, D.D. Price $1.00 

•* Of the aeveral productions of Dr. Hanria, — all of them of great value, — that now bcfiire 
«• is deatined, probaUy, to exert the moat powerful influence in forming the religiooa and 
niaaionaiy character of the coming generationa. But the vaat fbnd of argument and in* 
•tmction comprised in these pages will excite the admiration and inspire the gratitude 
&t thousands in our own land as well as in Europe. £very clergyman and pioua and f*> 
lUeting layman ought to poaaeaa the volume, and make it familiar by repeated peruaaL** 

** Hia plan ia original and comprehenaive. In filling it np.the author haa interwoven fiaeto 
■ ^ - -•. ... it|on,,» - ■ ..... .. 



with ricn and glowing illustrations, and with trains of thought ttiat ares 

leaiatless in theur appMls to the conscience. The work ia not more diatinguialied fyr to 
MXumeiita and its genius, than fi}r the apirit of deep and isrvent piety that pervadea It.** 

The liav-SyHiig. 

THE GREAT TEACHER ; Or, Characteristics of our Lord's Ministry. 
With an Introductory Essay, by H. Humphkjet, D.D. Tenth thousand. 
Price 86 cents. 

** The book itself must have coat much meditation, much communion on the bosom of 
Jeaua, and much prayer. Ita style is, like the country which gave it birth, beantifBl, varied, 
ftniahed, and everywhere delightfUL But the style of Oiia work is ita sraalleat excellenesb 
It will be read : it ought to be read. It vrill find ita way to many parlora, and add to die 
•omforta of many a happy fireaide. The reader will rise from each chapter, not able, pep- 
ki^pa, to cany with him many striking remarks or apparent paradoxes, out he will have % 
gweet impression made upon his soul. Tike that which soft and touching music makes when 
every thing about it is appropriate. The writer pours forth a clear and beautifnl light, Uke 
that of the evening light-honse, when it sheds its mys upon the sleeping waters, and 
«overa them with a suiface of gold. We can have no sympathy with a heart whidi y^Id* 
not to impresnons delicate and holy, which the pemaaf of thia work will natutaily mak«J* 

Mampakire GoMtUe. 

miscellanies; Consisting principally of Sermons and Essays. With 
an Introductory Essay and Notes, by J. Belchkr, D.D. Price 76 ceutt. 

<* Some of these essays are among the finest in the language t and the warmth and euagj 
of religious idling manifested in several of them, will render them peculiarly the txen»> 
nre of the closet and the Christian fireside."— Ain^or Gazette, 

MAMMON ; Or, Covetousness, the Sin of the Christian Church. A Piiae 
Essay. Price 45 cents. Twentieth thousand. 

%* This masterly work has already engaged the attention of churches and individually 
and receives the highest commendationa. 

ZEBULON ; Or the Moral Claims of Seamen stated and enforoed. Edited 
by Bev. W. M. Rogebs and D. M. Lord. Price 25 cents. 

*«* A well written and spirit>atirring appeal to Christians in fhvor of this nnmerooa, uae- 
fkd, and long neglected claaa. 

THE AOTIVE CHRISTIAN; Containing the *< Witnessing Church,** 
** Christian Excellence,*' and *^ Means of Usefulness,** three popular pr^ 
duotions of this talented author Price 81 cents. 
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CK>IIU>, KXNOALL AMD bUKXM^*S VUBJACXruam. 



THE APOSTOLICAL AND PRIMITIVE CHURCH; Popular iA 
its ^vemment and simple in its worship. By Ltmam Colbmai^. With 
an mtroductory essay, by Dr. Auoustvb Neandsr, of Berlin. Second 
Edition. Price $1.26. 

Tbe PubUahen have been fiiTored with manj highlj commendAtoiy noticef of VUm 
wmtk, from individuals and pnbUc jonraala. The flnt edition iband a lapld aalet it haa 
been republished in England, and received with much favor i it Is univenally pronouneed 
to be standard anthoritj on this subject; and is adopted as « Text Book in Theologioal 



JVom the Frn^BM$or9 m Attdonrer TheoiogictA Semtnarff, 

rfgned are pleased to hear that 70U are soon to publish a 

*Fiimitlve Church/ bv LncAir Colikav. Thej regard -this volume as tiie result of 



** The undersigned are pleased to hear that 70U are soon to publish a new edition of Am 

.Primitive Church/ bv LncAir Colikav. Thej regard -this volume as tiie result of 

extensive and oririnal research 1 as embod/ing verj Importattt materials for reference. 



much sound thought and conclusive argument In their estimation, It mav both Intoeet 
and instruct the intellirent layman, maj be profitably used as a Text Book Ibr Thecriogi- 
eal Students, and should especially form a part of the libraries of clergymen. The intio- 
dnction, by Nbahdkb, is of itself sufRcient to recommend the volume to the literaty 
public** Lkonaro Woods, Bat a B. EowABDSt 

Balph Emkksov, Eowaju) A. Fajuc. 

From Samuel jnOer, 2)J>., Princeton Theological Seminary. 
** Gentlemen, — lam truly gratified to find that the Rev. Mr. Colbmak's work on thfe 
* Apostolical and Fiimittve Church/ Is so soon to reach a second editton. It is, In my 
lodgment, executed with learning, skill, and fidelity; and it will give me great pleasure to 
learn that it is in the hands of every minister, and evei7 candidate ^ the mln£rtry in oar 
laad, and indeed of everyone who is disposed, and who wishes fbr enlightened and salb 
guidance, on the great subject of which it treats.** 

Tours, respectfully, Bamobl Miixbb. 

THE CHURCH MEMBER'S MANUAL Of Ecclesiastical Principlm, 
Doctrines, and Discipline ; presenting a Systematio View of the Siractnre, 
P<^ty, Doctrines, and Practices of Christian Churche^as tanght ia the 
Scriptures ; by Wm. Cbowbll. With an Introductory Essay, by Hsnbt 
J. RiPLBT, D.D. Price 90 cents. 

The Bev. J. IkMoling, DJ>., of New rork,tprites : — •* I have perused, with great satit- 
fltction * The Church Member's ManuaL' I have long felt in common with many of 107 
Bsinistering brethren, the need of just such a work to put into the hands of the membeit, 
and especially the peistors and deacons of our churctkes. . . As a whole, I have great 
pleasure in commending the work to the attention of all Baptists. I think that Bro. Crowell 
jbas perlbrmed his task in an admirable manner, and deserves the thanks of the whtde Bap> 
tist conununlty.** 

We cordially concur in the above recommendation. 8. H. Cone, Elisha Tnoker, W. W. 
Bvarts, David Bellamv, Henry Davis, ▲. N. Mason, and A. Haynes. 

The pastor of one of the largest and most inflnential ahurchea in New En^and, wxitos 
as follows . 

** The work is admirably adapted to the wants of pastors and private members. If I 
eould have mv wish, not only the ministers, but the deacons and senior members of our 
ehnrchea would own and read the book.** 

Another writes — ** I have read this work with great pleasure. For a long time suck a 
guide has been needed, and much detriment to the church would have been avoided, had 
ft made its appearance sooner.** 

** This very complete Manual of Church Polity Is al^ tI;At could be desired in this depart- 
ment Every important point within a wide xange, is brought forward, and Aveiy p<riAt 
touched is settled.** — Ohrittian Beview, 

** While we dissent from the positions laid down in this book, yet we honor the author fbr 
«anying out his principles. He undertook to write a Baptist book, and we oheexful]^ 
1»ear testtmony that he has done his work and done it welL We bear testimony to the 
depth of thought and conciseness and purity of style which do credit to the author.^ 

Ohrittian WUnau {Epiteqpal), 

fTHE CHURCH MEMBER'S QUIDE, By Bey. J. A. James. Edited 
• by Rev. J. 0. Choules. New Edition ; with an Introductory Essay , by 
Ber. Hubbard Winslow. Price 88 cents. 

a pastor wzites — "I sincerely wish that Brerr professor of religion in flue land may 
possess this excellent manual. I am anxious that every member of my church should 
possess it, and shall be happy to promote its circulation still more extensively.** 

■* The spontaneous effusion of our heart, on laying the book down, was, — may every 
dhurch-member In our land soon possess this book, and ha biassed with all the happlncw 
Which eooibrmitf to its erangelie sentimants and directiOBS Is ealeolated to eonfer.**^ 

CMfMSicn OtOFa 
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•0OU», mMKOAMA^ AMP USOOUi'S mBUGASMaHk 

OLA88IOAL STUDIES: Essays on Ancient litenitore and AH 
With the Biography and Correspondence of eminent Philologista. Bt 
Bahaas Sbabs, Pres. Newton TheoL lost, B. B. Edwakos, Prof. 
Andover TheoL Seminary, and C G. Felton, Piof. Harvard UniTeraity. 
Price $1.25. 

** Thto Totome !• no cMunon-pkM prodiMtioM. It it tnily raflwdiing, whm w art 
•b^;«d« from week to week, to kx>k thiouf h th« ixlmi of books whieh fakorMtes upoa oar 
table, xoMMj of which are extremely ftttenuated in thoaght and jejune in ftyle, to find Mmc- 
ttdng which eanrles ua beck to the puie and faiTicorating influence of the master minds of 
aotiqoitr. The gentlemen who have produced uus volumejdesenre the eozdial thaaka of 
the U terarr world." — ir«w Snfftami Fvrittm. 

■* The ol^eet of the aecom|iUshed gentlemen who faaTO eagagad in its preparation has 
been, to ftister and extend among educated men, in this country, uie already growing inters 
oat in classical studies. The design is a noble and generous one, and has been ezeeotcd 
with a taste and good sense that do honor both to the writers and the publishers. The book 
Is one which deserres a place in the Ubnnr of everr educated man. To those now engaged 
in dassical study it cannot fail to be highiT useful, while to the more adranced sehoIar| it 
will open new sources of interest and delist in the unforgotten poxsuits of his aaritiir 
days." — iVovuleaos JowmaL 

OESENIUS'S HEBREW GRAMMAR. TiansUted ftom the Eleventh 
German Edition. By T. J. Gonant, Prof, of Hebrew and of Biblical 
Criticism and Interpretation in the Tneol. Institution at Hamilton, N. Y. 
With a Coarse of Exercises in Hebrew Grammar, and a Hebrew Chreih 
tomathy, prepared by the Translator. Price $2.00. 

** *,* Special reference has been had in the vxaagement, Ulustralioiuk Am addition of flia 
Oonrse of Exerslaes, the Chrestomathy, *e., to adapt it to the wants of those w1m> may wish 
to pnisua ttie stndjr of Habrtw withoirt tho aid of a taaehcr. 

Prof: Stewart, in an article in the Biblical Bepositoiy. says : —*• With sock eflbrts. — raeh 
vnremitted, unwearied, energetic efforts,— what are we to expect from suck a man as 
Oesenins f Has he talent, judgment, taet, as a plUloloaist ? Bead his work on Imiah. \ 
•ompare his Hebrew Grammar with the other gramman i^the Hebrew which Oerraany kas 
yet produced i read and compare any twenty, or enm ten aitieles on any of thediAenlt and 
unportant words in the Hebrew with the same in Buztoiff, Cocceius, StocUns, Eichhomis 
iimoni, Wiaer, even (Ftekhorst, I cannot onee name), and then say whether Gesenlua, as 
a Hebrew philologer, has talents, taet, and judgment. Notiilng but rind feelings, or pn^v- 
4iee, or antipathy to his theological sentiments, can prevent a unity of answer.** 

LIFE OF GODFREY WILLIAM VON LIEBNITZ. On the basis 
of the German Worlc of Dr. G. E. Guhrauer. By Johk M. Mjlckim. 
Price 76 cents. 

'* The peculiar relation which Llebnltz sustained during his life to Locke and Kewton 
nay partly account for the fact that a biography of this great man has been so long wanting 
in the English language. . . . We commend this book, not only to scholars and men 
of science, but to lal our readers who love to contemplate the life and labors of a great and 
good man. It merits the special notice of all who are interested in the business of educ^OBf 
and deserves a place by the side of Brewster's Lift of Newton, in all the libraries of onf 
•ekools, acsdemies, and literary institutions."— CArisfian Watchman. 

** There is perhaps no case on record of a si'nffle man who has so gone the rounds of hnmaa 
knowledge as did Liebnitz : he was not a recluse, like Spinoza and Kant, but went from 
eapital to capital, and associated with kings and premiers. All branches of thought were 
interesting to him, and he seems in pursuing all to have been actuated not by ambitiom 
but by a ftpcere a desire to promote the knowledge and welfkre of mankind. — Oftrtst. WorUL 

LtFE OF ROGER WILLIAMS, The Fonnder of the State of Rhode 
Island. By Wm. Gammell, Professor of Bbetoric in Brown Universi^. 
With a likeness. ' Price 76 cents. 

**Mr. Oaramell's line belles^lettcrs attainments have enabled him to present bis diatin- 
gnished subject in the most captivating light. So far as the work touches controversiat 
which reach and influence the present times, it is our privilege as well as dn^r to read itasn 
private citizen, and not as a public journalist Its mechanical execution Is in wo usaallj naal 
style of the respectable i>ublishers." — Christian Alliance. 



'** This Ufe has many virtues - brevity, simplicity, felmess. Though written br a R hods 
lidand man, and warm in its approval of Roger vHlliams, it is not oninst to nit ParilM 

Sponents, but only draws such deductions as were unavoidable tcaux we premises. It It 
» lift of a oeod man. and we read with grateftil complaeenqj^ the oonunondatioa of Uf 
■ w a il o m tt .* * -"<7jb-fe<<an WarUU * r -v 
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QOULD, MMSDAJUL AXD UHOOUr'l PPBUQATIOWii 



THE MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE; A Con«oti<m of DisooanM , 
on Christian Missions, by American Authors. Edited by Baboh 
Stow, D.D. Second Thousand. Price 86 cents. 

««ir we detlrcd to pat into th« handf of a tor^ratr % Mr exhibitioB of the CftpMitj aad 
■pirit of the American church, we would gire hhn this Tolume. Tou ha^c here thrown 
together a few diMourMW, preached from time to time, hj dUIfetent iudiTidnali, of differemt 
dwaomlnationf, as circumstances have demanded them i aad 70U see tht stature and ttA 
the pulse of the American Church in these discourses with a certainty not to be m ista k iw. 

** Ton see the hish talent of the American church. We venture the assertion, that »• 
Batton in the worid has such an amount of forccfhl, available talent in its pulpiL The 
•MWf, directness, scope, and intelleetuai s^rit of the American church is wonderful. In 
this book, the discoorscs bj Dr. Beecher, Ptm. Wavland, and the Rev. Dr. Stone of Om 
Xpiaeopal ehoielk, aie among the veiy highest exhibitions of logical correctness, and bum- 
ing, popular fervor. This volume wiu have a wide circulation.''-- 2*Ae New Bngkmder, 

** This work eontains fifteen sermoni on Missions, bj Bev. Drs. Wavland, Orifla, Aad«^ 
•on, Winfams, Beecher, Miller, Fuller, Beman, Stone, Mason, and 07 Rev. Messrs. Kiric, 
Stow, and Me. It Is a rich treasure, which ou^ to be in the possesion of eveiy Amerltm 



THE GREAT COMMISSION; Or, the Christian Church constitotod 
and charged to convey the Gospel to the World. A Prize Essay. By 
John Harris. D.D. With an Introductory Essay, by W. R. Wiujams, 
D.D. Fifth Thousand. Price $1.00. 

*Hiaiiiaa la oiMnal and eomprehenatvte. In iHIiig it np the author has Interworta 
fiicte with rich and glowing fflustntions, and with tiains of thought ttiat are sometinMi 
almost icslstless in theto i4>pealB.to the eonsclence. The work is not more distinguished 
Ibr its aiwonMBts and its gmias, than for the spMt of deep and ftrvent pietf tiiat pe»> 



" ms work eomes forth In circumstances wldeh give and promise eztnundinaty IntHMt 
md yahia. Its geaetai drenlation will do mueh good." — Kew York BvanffeUgt, 

« In thit volume we have a work of great ezeeUence, rich in thought and iUustratioB of a 
•abject to which the attention of thousands has been called bv the word and piovidnoa «C 
GodJ*^Fkaade^hia Ob$erver. 

** The merits of the book entitle it to more than a prise of money. It eonstitatef a noft 
powerful appeal oa the subject of MUBfons.** — ifew Tori; Be^titt AOtocaU. 

"ItssMeisieaarkabljehaataaad elegant. Its sentiments riehlj and fervently «fm- 
gelized, its argumentation conclusive. Freachers espeeiallj should read lt| thaj will i»* 
new their strength over its noble pages." — ZiorCs Herald^ Boatpn. 

* To recommend this work to the friends of missions of all denomlnatioas would he bql 
Alai pndse; the author deserves and will undoubtedly receive the credit of having appU«| 
a new lever to that great moral machine which, by the blessing of God, is destiaed ^ 
•vangeHze the world.^ — CkritHan SecreUaTf^ Harford. 



•* We hope that the volume will be attentively and piayerftilly read by the wlioli 
church, which are clothed with the ** Great Commission ** to evangelism the worid, utA 
ibat th^ will be moved to an immedlata discharge of Its high and nomeatous obligatioiia. 



THE KAREN APOSTLE 9 Or, Memoir of Ko Thar-BtI7, the fM 
Karen convert, with notices concerning his Nation. With maps and 
plates. By the Rey. Fbaitcis Mason, Missionary. American Edition. 
Edited by Prof. H. J. Ripusy, of Newton TheoL Institution. Fifth Thou- 
sand. Price 26 cents. 

V** This is a worit of thrilling laterest, containing the history of a remarkable man, and 
giving, slso, much information respecting the Karen Mission, heretofore unknown in this 
•ountiy. It must be sought for, and read with avidity by those interated la this moat ia- 
(erestlng mission. It ^ves an aooount, which must be attractive, ftom its novelty, of « 
people that have been but Httte known and visited by misrionaries, till within a few yeart* 
The baptism of Ko Thah-Byu, in 1898, was the beginning of the mission, and at the end of 
these twelve years, twelve hundred and seventy Karens are officially reported as membert 
of the churches, in good standing. The mission has been carried oa pre-emiaeatly by Iha 
Xan^ themselves, and there is no doubt, ftom much touching evidence contained ift CUs 
Talaaia, fliat they are a people peenUaity susceptible to rellgioaa impieMkma. Tb» aeeoaiift 
«f Mr. Xfason nrait be lateBMfiaf ta evaqr •••• 
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•MIA, KSHDALL AKD UK00LN*8 MTBUCATIOKt. 

. _ IR OF ANN H. JUDSON, late Missionary to Bunnali. By B«r. 

IAMK8 D. KirowLJCS. 12mo. Edition, price 85 cents. ISmo., price 58 cts. 

<* We are particnlaiij gntilled to pereelve « neir editfon of the Memoirs of Mn. Jodaon. 
She WM en honor to our country — one of the most noble-tpirited of her sex. It caimo^ 
llitiTftire. b* marprMng, that eo nutay editions, and so many thousand oopios of her lift and 
adTentnict have been sold. The name — the Ions career of suffering — the self-sacxifldnc 
•pliit of the retired eoantiy-glrl, have spread over the whole world ; and the heroism of her 
■poederiiip and almost mar^rrdom, stands oat a living and heavenly beaeon-flre, amid tlM 
«t1c mldnigfat of ages, aad human history and exploits. She was the flrst loomcm lAo 
naolved to beeome a missionary to heathen countries.**— ./Imerican Traveller. 

<* This Is one oi the most Interesting i^eoes of female biography which has ev«r eome «■• 
tfar our notice. No quotation, which our limits aUow» woud do Justice to the fhcts, and w 
must, therefore, refer our readers to the volume itseUl It ought to be immediately added to 
•very fkmily library ."—Xondon MiaceUcaiif, 

MEMOIR OF GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, Late Missionary to 
Bnrmah, containing much intelligence relative to the Barman Mission. 
By Rev. Alowzo Kino. A new Edition. With an Introdnotoiy Essay, 
by a distinguished Glei^yman. Embellished with a Likeness; a 
beautiM Vignette, representing the baptismal scene just before his 
death ; and a drawing of his tomb, taken by Bev. H. Malcom, D.D. 
Price 76 cents. 

** One of the brightest laminaiies of Bmrmah is extinguished, — dear brother Boardmaa 
li gone to his eternal rest. Hefellgl<nioaaly at the head of his troops — in Rearms of vie- 
to^, " thir^-^^ wild Karens having been broo^t into the camp of king Jeeus dnoe th« 
beginning of the year, betides the tiiirty-two that were brought In during tiw two preeediag 
years. Disabled p^ wounds, he was onUged,.liin>iigh the whole of the last expedinm, to b« 
carried on a Utter ; but his iMcsenee was * host, and the Holy Spirit accompanied Us 
dying whispers with almighty influence." Bit. I>a. Ju]»sov. 

*' No one can read the Memoir of Boaidman, without fecBag that fke rettgion of COuist li 
Rdted to purify the affections, exalt the purposes, and give eneiKy to the character. Mr. 
Boardman was a man of rare excellence, and ms bk>|^apher, by a just exhibition of thai 
•xeeUence, has rendered an Important service, not only to the cause of Christiaa misslonit 
but to the interests of personid godliness.** Bajioii Stow. 

MEMOIR OF MRS. HENRIETTA 8HUCK, The Fint American 
Female Missionary to China. £y Bev. J. B. Jbtbr. Fourth thousand. 
Price 60 cents. 

** We have seldom taken into our hands a more beantlAil book than this, and w« have 
•o snail pleasure in knowing the degree cit perltetlon attained in tide countnr in the asli 



lenrively read and eminentiy useAil, and thus the ends sought by tibe author will be hap- 
pily secured. We think we are not ndstaken in this opinion ; Ibr those who taste tfi« 
eflect of early education nnon the expansion of regenerated oonvletions of duty and happi- 
ness, vtho are charmed with youthful, heroic selfHJOnseeration upon the altar of Qod, finr tire 
welfare of man, and who are interested in those struggles of mind which lead men to shut 
Ih^ eyes andean to the Importunate pleadings of fiUal affection — thoee wlMtare Intnested 
in Cliina, that large opening field for the glorious conquests of divine truth, who an inter- 
ested in the government and habits, social and business-like, of the people of this empire — 
an such will DC Interested in this Memoir. To them and to the fHends of missions generallj, 
flie book is commended, as worthy of an attentive pemsaL"— 2%e FamOif VuUoTf Boaton. 

MEMOIR OF REV. WILLIAM Q. O ROCKER, Late Missionary in 
West Africa, among the Bassas, Including a History of the Mission. By 
B. B. Mkdbsbt. rriod 62^ cents. 
•* TUs interesting work will be (bund to contain much valuable inlbrmation In relation to 



the present state and prospeete of Africa^ and the success of Missions In that interesting 
country, which has just taken a stand among the nations of the earth, and, it Is to be hopeo^ 
may successfully wield its new powers for the ultimate good of the whole continent Tht 
present work is commended to the attention of every lover of the liberties of man. 

** Our acquaintaace with the excellent brother, who is the subject of this Memoir, win 1m 
len^ and Iwidly cherished. This volume, prepared by a lady, of true taste and talent, and 
of a kindred spirit, while it is but a just tribute to his worth, wiU, we doubt not, f^miiah 
liMwms of humble and practical piety, and will give such flMite relative to fhe miasioa to 
wMeh he devoted his life, as to render it worthy a distinguished place among the irtigloa* 
•ad mlarionazy biography whioh has so mach«axiehMl the family of Qod.*'--C». WJOekmrn, 
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MALCOM>S BIBLE DICTIONARY. A Pictionarr of th« mttl 
important Names, Objects, and Terms, fomnd in the Holy Scripturea; 
faitended principallir for Sunday School Teachers and Bible Classei. 
By H. Malcox, D.D. Illustrated by thirty-nine Engravinn on Wood, 
and a Map of Palestine. One Hundreth Thousand, rrice 60 cents. 

iVom th8 Mumiea q^ the Boston BapHtt AmteiaHom. 



mble Diotionary would conduce to their better qualification, Betotved^ That this wwk bt 
fwommended to the patronage of the friends of eari/ religioue instraction." 

** AH who for a moment recur to the iSu!t» that laree foUoe would not luffleientl j eluddalti 
«he eub|ectfl which are brought to view in the Bible, will at once see the difflculty whicb 
Ac anthor mutt have felt, in eompreeslng all the information which he has so jutueiouslj 
eondensed. If any should inquire, WhThave we not more, the themes being so numerousF 
let snch an one look agidn, and, perhaps, in his surprise, he will exclaim. How is it, that. 
tat a boolK so completely portable, we have so much ? to have made a larger book, as eonU 
have been done with far less labor than this cost, might have placed it beyond the reaeh of 
many, to whom it will now be nsefuL All who know tiie ellaskms to anelcnt auttauui, 
■sd Jewish usages in Eastern countries, with which the Bible abounds, will diM»ver som*- 
lliingof the worth of this volume. It is veiy neatly printed on handsome type and Unit 
paper, and will, we doubt not, meet, as It deserves, a ready sale." — OhriiHcm Watchmam. 

HAGUE'S GUIDE TO CONVERSATION on the New TestameQt 
Designed for the Use of Bible Classes and Sabbath Schools. Vol. h 
Matthew, — VoL II. John. By Bey. Wm. Haoub. Price 17 cents each. 

SABBATH SCHOOL CLASS BOOK. Comprising copious Exercises 
on the Sacred Scriptures. By E. Lincoln. Revised and improved by 
an eminent Clergyman, and a'Superintendent. Price 12^ cents. 

** Harlag examined vour Sabbath School Class Book, it gives us pteasore to esnireM our 
■attifiketfon with its design and execution. The great bcneflt which a good class book 
■eeomplishes, consists in guiding the mind of the scholar in the study of hu lesson, and In 
raggceting topics of conversation to the teacher. To this end we think your work Is ww 
adiHpted ; naving avoided, in a great degree, the evils of extreme redunoance or co n eba ■ 
tt«ss. Wm. Haook, Hi Max^ook, 

£. Thkksbkk, Babov Stow. 

LINCOLN'S SCRIPTURE QUESTIONS, With the answers annexed, 
giving in the language of the Sacred Yolnme, interesting portions of the 
History, and a concise view of the Doctrines and Duties exhibited in tb» 
Bible. Price $1.00 per dozen. 

V'^^ere Bibles cannot be furnished to each scholar, the Scripture Qnesttons may be 
used with convenience, as the answers are printed. 

THE SABBATH SCHOOL HARMONY; containing appropriate 
Hymns and Music for Sabbath Schools, Juvenile Singing Schools, and 
Family Devotion. By N. D. Qouu>. Price 12>if cents. 

*** This little work oontains about ilftj tunes, most of which are original, and 75 hjmnf, 
wen adapted to the use of Sabbath schools, and to other purposes fbr which It was intended, 
and at snch variety as require no other Hymn Book. 

SCRIPTURE NATURAL HISTORY, Containing a Descriptive 

Account of Quadrupeds, Birds, Fishes, Insects, Reptiles, Serpents, Plants, 
Trees, Minerals, Gems, and Precious Stones, menticaed in the Bible. By 
Wm . Caspsntkr, London ; with improvements, by Bev. G. D. Abbott. 
Illustrated by numerous Engravings. Price $1.00. 

•* This Is a very Interesting volume to general readers of tiie Bible. Mr. Abbott has 
ttvested the woilc of its learned refbreneec, and adapted it to the comprehendon of aU. We 
neomoMad the volume ae one of gveat valve." -~A*M, Quarler^ Jtigi$tmr, 
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■■d thrj eoBTcrtedaaotherpMMlMr. and Ch« psbUe thuthrava hj Braw Je««tt in the ma 
•f mind, prodaeed a wave which prodneed another, and thus in long suooctiion the; will 
' * * *' ' • " 'ty. la th« 



JCWnr ON BAPTISM. The Mode and SvbjectB of Baotiim. Qr 
lliu> P. Jkwxtt, A.M., late Professor in Marietta College and a lieeiMei 
Ifiiiister of tbe Presbyterian Church. Tenth Thousand. Price 26 eeoli. 

*«* Then eoBtinnci to l»ea etoa^j demand for lUa popolar book. Ba daeapncei pnti it 
vfOla the reach of aU. Ber. J.B. OiaTe^oneaf tfaeeditonofChe Tenneame BaptisC,la« 
aeent nnmber of hie paper, mjas 

• Who wm write the UatoiTof one little JbPr«« on Aipctenr HnndredainovrlaadhOTn 
laen eonTcrted to the truth bj pcnuing ttiat book. In the paat year. Remington, an aHa 
Methedlat p»eacher, wad tiiat work, ir reaiiltrid in hli rniiTf iiion he armie kit ' news, 
■■d thrjT eonTcrted another pf«ael» 
•f mimC prodaeed a wave wliich 
teard on, eaeh prodndna its rae 

Set not a commendaUe one ? It b pouring oil upon the nnrcating ware nfieiialiiM 
d,hahedb7angi7dtM:n«fcma. 8neh books read in eolitnde with one'k Bible aai Ml 
^ win hndi the tonpeit of Ua own aool to rat.** 

JMD80N ON BAPTISM. A Discourse on Christian Baptism; with 
Man J quotations from Pedobaptst authors. To which are added a letter 
to the church in Plymouth. Ms., and an address on the mode of baptizing. 
B7 AoojiiRAii JuDBOM. Fifth American edition, reylsed and enlaiged 
b J the author. Price 26 cents. 

*•* Serena laigo editkms were many yean linee pnbHahed In thit oovri^Tt •»< m^M^ 
tfienlated. AIAongh ftoquent calls haye been made for copies, it has been for a long Oaa 
•ontof print" Heretoforeit has been pnbBshed as a pmnpUet, and li now for the ftat 
Una pnbBshed In book form, making aneat Umo. T<dumet and haring been fiKnon^d^ 
iwised and enlarged by its TeneraUe author, while latdj in this conntiy, R wlB be siiiighl 
for and road with interest by alL 

It is deemed one of the best worin on the snbjeet of Baptism, eztenl 

*llli a dear, calm, and oonyindng view of the ftatilitr of the distlngnliUag neiwti of 
P^ldobaptiam, and a rational and scriptural defonee of the baptism of persons of ssdtsMt 
in and onalWrations, and In the manner prescribed in the New Testament.'' 

Ckri9tiamJia>iem,J)ee.W9, 

THE BAPTISMAL QUESTION; Contamine Messrs. Cooke and 
Towne's " Hints to an Inquirer on the subject of Baptism ** — a Review 
of the «* Hints/* by Rer. Wm. Hagoe— with a Bejoinder by Meam. 
Cooke and Towne, and Mr. Hagurs Examination of the Blinder.** 
ISmo. Price 67 cents. 

BAPTISM ITS OWN WITNESS; Or, Reflections suggested by 
reading " The Baptized Chlld.»» By Rer. Wm. Hague. Pnce Mx c*i- 



THE OHRISTIAN REVIEW. A Quarterly Pubtiootioa. Edited by 
James D. Knowlbs, Babnas Seabs, and S. F. Smfth. 

A limited number of complete sets, from 1886 to 1848 inclusive, 
being the first Eight yolumes, can be supplied at f 10.00 per set, in 
neat Cloth backs. 

A few copies of the work, from vol. 2 to vol. 8 includve, will be 8U|^ 
{died in boards, the seven volumes, for $5.00 per set. 

Single volumes (except the Jirtl), supplied in numbers, at $1.00 per 
Tolume. 

%* The Christian Bfcriew contains Talnable o<mtribntl<ms from all the leading men «f *e 
Baptist denomination, and Is an important acquiiition to any library. TIm present op pes t i t - 
attf to seewe sett of the eariy ▼olumes of this work at this greatlj reduced price, «t]]« w 
■re svre, be embrseed bj many vho desire to possess it, and maj new again htm m 
ftjweiaMe an opportnnify, as the stock on hand Is Hmitedk 
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THE FOUR Q08PEL8, WITH NOTES. Chiefly Exnlsiifttory ; fa- 
tended prinoipaUy for Sabbath School Teachers and Bible Classes, and 
as an aid to Family Instruction. By Henry J. Biflet, Newton TheoL 
LiBtitution. Seventh Edition. Price $1.25. 

*«* TbU woilc •hould be ia Om handi of ereiy ttudeat of tho Bible, eflpeefaOlx ervy 
Sibbatibi Seheol aad Bible CUm teacher. It is prepared with special reference to this dait 
of persons, and contains a maas of just the kind of infozsnatton wanted. 

«*Th« andenlgncd, having azamiaed Froftsaor BiplOT's Notes on the Ooepela, eaa 
ncoramend them with confidence to all who need such helps in the studr of the sacred 
Scriptures. Those passages which all can understand are left * wtthont note er eomraenV 
•nd the principal labor is devoted to the explanation of niAh parti aa need to be «zplain«4 
■Hd reeeued from the perversions of enoiists, both the Ignorant and the learned. Tfa* 
nactieal soggeationa at the cloae o£ each chapter, are not the least valnable portion of llie 
work. Most cordially, for the sake of truth and righteousness, do we wlah fcr thaeo NolM 
• wide circniatioa. _ _ 

BAaoN Stow, B. H. Nkauk, B. Tvbvbuuc., 

Dahiki. Shasp, J. W. Fahkkb, N. CotTas. 
Wm. Haocb, B. W. CcssMAir, 

THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, WITH NOTES. Chiefly Ex- 
planatory. Designed for Teachers in Sabbath Schools and Bible Classes, 
and as an Aid to Family Instmction. By Ptof. Hkrbt J. Birucr. 
Frice T6 cents. 
«*The external appearance of this book, —the binding and the printed page, ~* It |p 
a pleasant thing for the eyes to behold.' On examining the contents, we are faToraM|f 
impzeMed, first, by tiie wonderful perspicuity, simplicity, and eomprehcnslTeneas of thit 
■nthor's style ; secondly, by the completeness and systematic arrangement oi the work, im 
an its parts, tiie * remarka* on each paragraph being careftiily aepaiated firom the eaqmA* 
tton I thirdly, by the correct theology, solid instruction, and ooniiatent espknailMW off 
difficult passages. The work cannot fail to be received with fttvor. These Notes are mudh 
aperc fiill than the Notes on the QospeU, by the laina author. A teavtftel nap aeooapaalM 
them." >- Ohriatian JR^ctor, Boston. 

CRUDEN'S CONDENSED CONCORDANCE. A Complete Con- 
cordance to the Holy Scriptures ; by Albxandeb Cbuden, M.A. A 
Kew and Condensed Edition, with an Introduction; by Bev. Dayid 
Kino, LL.D. Fifth Thousand. Price in Boards, $1.25 ; Sheep, $1.60. 

•«***Thla edittoB is printed firom Sngilah platea, and is a ftaU and £iir copy of all 
that ia valoabie in Gradea aa a Conoordanoe. The fuincipal variation from the laiger book 
Qonrista in the exclusion of the Bible Dictionary, which has long been an inenmbranc^ 
•ad the accuracy and value of which have been depreciated by worics of later date, contain- 
ing recent discoveries, flbcta, and ofrfnione, anknown to Craden. The condenaatfon of 
(he quotations of Scripture, arranged under their most obvious heads, iriiile it dlnUalahw 
the balk of the work, greatly facilitates the finding of any required passage. 

** Those who have been acqui^nted with ttA various worics of this kind now in oaa^ 
well know that Cruden's Concordance fhr excels all others. Yet we have in tide editiom of 
Craden, the best made better. That is, the present is better adapted to the purposes of a 
Concordance, by the erasure of superfiuous rewrences, the omisrion <^ uaneceaaary explB^ 
tettona, and the contraction ot quotations, Ac i it la Iietter as a manual, and ia bettar 
adapted by its price to the means of many who need and ought to possess such a woski 
tlum the former larger and expensive edition." — Botton Recorder. 

* The new, eondenaed, and cheap work prMiared fiom Om ▼olnarinona and eea^bf one of 
Chradea, opportunely fills a chasm ia our Biblical literature. The work has been examined 
«itieaUy by aeveral ministers, and others, and pronounced complete and accurate.'* 

Baptist Record, PkUtL 

• This is the very work of which we have long ffelt the need. We obtained a copy of 
the En^ish edition some months since, and wished some one would publish it ; and we 
tire much pleased that ita enterprising publishers can now fbrnish the student of the Bible 
Witik a work which he so much needs at so cheap a rate." — Advent Herald, Boston. 

** We cannot see bat it is, in ell points, as valuable a book of reference, for mintaten and 
9ible students, aa the larger edition." — Christian Reflector, Boston. 

** The present edition, in being relieved of some things which contributed to reader lO 
former ones unnecessarily cumbrons, without adding to the substantial ralae Of tlM WMi;, 
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THE PSALMISTS A New CoUection of Hymns, for the Tue <tf tite 
BaptUt Churches. Br Bakon Stow and S. F. Smfth. 

JUeisted by W. B. WiUiams, Geo. B. Ide, B. W. Grifiwdld, S. P. Hill, 
J. B. Taylor, J. L. Dagg, W. T. Br&ntly, B. B. C. Howell, Samuel W. 
Lynd and John M. Feck. 

Pnlpit edition, 12 mo., sheep, Price 1.25. Pew edition, 18mo., 76 eta. 
Pocket edition, 82mo., b6)^ cts. — All the different sizes supplied in 
extra styles of binding at corresponding prices. 

*«* This work It xaaj b« laifU hu become thb book of tlM Baptiit deBoadaallim, luivtef 
bMB Intradueed exleiuiyelj into every State in the Union, end the Brltiah ptovineee. A» 
•ooileetimi of hTmne it elBDdi onrtTaUed. 

The united teetimonj of peiCon of the B^tiit ehnrehee In Boetoa and Tlelnltjt In Hcv 
Teili, end in Phlledeljhie, of the moet decided and liattefin( ehaiaetar, hae been gNen in 
fkror of the book. Aleo, bj the ftoftieeow in Hamilton literary and Theologiaa Znetitalloa, 
and the Newton Thecrto^cal Institalion. The eame, aleo,hai been done bj agreat number 
of elei|7men, ehnrehee, AeeopJatioen, and Conventioni, In creiy State of the Union. 

The ft>lIowlnf notice, from the Miami Aeeodation, of Ohio, is but a epedmfen of a hoet 
of othen, veceiTed hj the publiehen t 

«* Tow Committee reeommend to the attention of the Choichee, the new woik called 
'The Flnlmiet,'as worthTof epccfal patronase. 1. It ta ezeeedfaiglj deeimble thatow 
whole denomination ehould nee bi the praieee of the eanctuarjr the same pealme, hjmn%aa4 
■pifitnal eonfs. To secore oniftirml^, we prefer * The Psalmist,' because It is stiietfj, and 
mm the ftnindatlon« designed for the use of Beptlst churches, — is not snrpeeeed by any 
Hymn Book in the worUL a It has been prepM«d with the grei^est care. In no instance hae 
a Bymn Book gone through so thorough a rCTision. 8. It is a book of Terr superior meritsi 
The Committee therefore recommend to the churches the adoption of this wmk ae well 
adeulated to elerete the taste and the derotlon of the denomination.** 

THE PSALMISTp WITH A SUPPLEMENTp by Bichasd Fuu^bb, 

of Baltimore, and J. B. Jstxb, of Bichmond. (Prices same as above.) 

*«* This work contains needy tkbtem htmdred Aynms, (niginid and eelceled, by lit 

wilters, beeides pieces credited to flflQr^Te collectfons of hymns or other works, the antlMi'- 

ship of which b unknown. For^-ftTe are anonymous, being traced neither to s 



Tbb BurpLKMBVT, occupying the pbce of the Chants, which in many eeetloae of tha 
country ere seldom used, wes undertaken by Ber. Messrs. Fuller and Jeter, at tiie etilirltn 
lion of friends at the South. 

" The Psalmist contsins a copious supply of excellent hymns for the pulpit We am 
aeqnainted with no collection of hymns combining, in an equal degiee, poetie merit, evangell- 
eafsentiment, and a rich variety of subjecta, with a happy adaptation to pulpit svvioea. 
Old songs, like old friends, are more Taluable than new ones. A number of ttie hymns beet 
known, most yalued, and most frequently sung in the South, are not found In the FSafanisl. 
Witbout them, no hymn book, whatorer may be its excellences, is likely to become gmer> 
•Uy or permanentty popular in that region." — JPtr^oce. 

COMPANION FOR THE P8ALMI8T. Containing Original Mn«ic. 
Arranged for hymns in * The Psaknist,' of peculiar character and metra. 
By N. D. Gould. Price 12)!( cents. 



%* This work Is designed, and the mnsie has been written, ezpieesly to meel tha waate 
of fhoee who use * The Fsalraisi* It Is adapted to the numennu beantlAiI hymns of peeaUHr 
metre, which are embraced in that collection, a fow of which are to be found In other hjmm 
books, and to none of which hare any tunes been hitherto adapted. They are simple, and 
suitable for either private, social, or public devotion. 

WINCHELL'8 WATTS. An arrangement of the Psahns and Hymns 
of Watts, with a Supplement 82mo. Price 67 cents. 

WATTS AND RIPPON. The Psalms and Hymns of Dr. Bippon, with 
Dr. Bippon's Selections, In one volume, new edition, correoted and 
improyed by Ber. C. G. Sommsbs, Hew Yoaek. 18mo. Price 76 cento. 
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THE CHRISTIAN'S DAILY TREASURY* A Beliglw EaOBtist fir 
eveiy day in the Year. By Bev. Ebienkzes Tjcmpls. Prio« f 1.00 

%• Thit wwk to tMMy eruigelic*!, aad prcMiite wMk grMt dbtSnetaaM the pMoIiar 
point! of orthodoxy. The text* are lu4>pUj ehofcn, end ell the thoa^Ue tvcgested lijf 
the author are interaeOag and proAtable. The ekeleionfl ai« fmenUj of the tastoal 
eta«iaeter» rerj neat, eomprahenalye, and eaeh of them eontaina matter taetii^ Ibr a 
aennon. There U a great rariety of beaatUU gema aeattmad through it, both origiMl 



._ • thoaghti. The plan etrikei ui aa a yery hapvf one. Many <L . 

tate. A careful nse of this yolume, ftr a year, will do yery much to fonn habiti of proflta* 
tale meditation on Scripture. Am hablta of meditation are m intimately eonsMted with 
Chriitian progress and enjoyment, wc think the influcaoe of raeh a worii as to here pea> 
aented, most be yery happy. — Ohristttm ChroideU, PhilatMpkieu 

One of the best books of the kind tre haye recently met with. Tlie daily velleetioiia, 
liiatead of being aeneral and dlAise, am thrown Into the ■ermoaie ftm, aad thna tha 
laatmetlon to made aoore imptesaiye and easy of retentioB. 

Nmo Twh C b mwai ^ i al AihmlUm, 

LEARNING TO ACT. An interestinff and instraotiyo work for the 
Young. With nnmerous illnstrations. Price Vl% cents. 

LEARNING TC FEEL. An inteiefttin|f and inttmctiye werk fortiM 
Young. With numerous illustrations. Price 87K cents. 

LEARNING TO THINK. An interesting and h»traetiTe irorii for Um 
Young. With numerous Illustrations. Price 87X cents. 



THE SAINT'S EVERLASTING REST, By Bighabd Ba 
^ Abridged by B. Fawcett, A.M. Fine Edition. Price 60 cents. 

** I am gratiHed to perceiye that yon haye published a handtomo adltlaa of Bastaill 
Saint's Best. Of the yalne of the work itmlf, it to enperflnoiu to speak. It has Ibw equals 
In any lananage. The ordinaty copies are palpabnr beneath the yalne of ttia woik.**-^ 
JSev. Dr. Wa^lmd^ PrtHdeiU ^f Bnturn Umoert^, 

MEMOIR OF REV. EDWARD PAYSON, D.D. By Bey. AaA 

CuMMiNGS. Price 62| Cents. 

MEMOIR OF HARLAN PAGE; Or the Power of Pxi^er and 
Personal Effort for the Souls of Individuals. By Wx. A. Hallook. 
Price 37K cents. 

THE ANXIOUS INQUIRER AFTER SALVATION. By B«T. 

JoHH AKOELXi James. Price 87>^ cents. 

THE YOUNG MAN FROM HOME. By Rev. John AxosLL Jamm. 

Price 87^ cents. 

AN ECOOTES for the Family and Social Circle. Upwards of 900 lattnw- 

tive Anecdotes, illustrating important truths. Price Z2)i centi. 

BUCK'S RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE; A Treatise in which Ui 
Nature, Evidence, and Advantages are considered. By Bev. Cbablb 
Buck, D.D. Price 60 cents. 

THE CALVINI8TIC AND SOCINIAN SYSTEMS, Oompaiwl 
as to their Moral tendency. By Akdbxw Fullxb. Price 60 eentt. 

VITAL CHRISTIANITY! Essays and Diseoarses on the Beligions of 
Man and the Religion of God. By A. Vinet, D.D. Translated, with Ml 
Introduction. By Bev. Bobebt Tubmbull. Price $1.18. 
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THK CXTEMT OP THE ATONEMENT, In its reUtion to Ood and 
tbe Univana. Bj TaoM as W. Jknktk, D.D. Price 85 cents. 

* Wa b«r« «nnlMd Ihli worii with piofinuMl latereit, and becooM dmefHy impwwed 
widk Iti ralm. Ito i^le ta laeid, iti analjiis perfect, iti ifrtrit and tendenam oninendy 
•v aag t Uf L Wa have Bo where elee teen the atonement eo dearij defined, or vindieafaM 



9m giouade •• apptnelahle." *- Jftm YMt JUoorder. 

iraeat. !tb a book which mar be 

ntii- 
MtHone or thought reepeeting tbe eaerlfice of Christ, than any modem prodnctioii. It ii 
chaiaeteilMd bj hl^ly oridnal and denee tndni of thooght, which make the reader ftel 



* A« a treatbe oa the gnrnd retetton of the Atoneraeat, !t b a book which mar be em- 

MtfoaQf aaid toaoMntha'— ' -'^"^ — • -" . - .^.. . ^.' 

ht leapeetini 
highly origS 

feommonwa „„ 

elder thtoTolome a* eettlng the hmg and Hercelr aaitated question, as to the extent of the 



AtDnamest, eompleMiT at rest. Posterity will thaoik the author till the latest aceL to his 
nhutrtotM aigvmetit&^ - iTew York Ewmgtliat. 

THE UNION OF THE HOLY SPIRIT AND THE CHUROH, In 

the Conversion of the World. By Thomas W. Jjsnktk, D.D. Price 
86< 



** Ilia dlaanmhw Is aodneaay aeriptoral, pladng ita nand theme, the nnioik of the Holy 
■plrit and the Chureh in the eoBverrion of the world, in a yery clear and affiBctuig light 
IWm ta no whjeef in theokigy, no denaitment in practical religion, in which the great body 
of Christian pcofaason at the present day, we may add minlsten of the Gospel, more need 
iMtraetton IIimi in vaspeel to the agen^ and Influences of the Holy Spirit in tha eonvcr- 
don of man, and the aanctiflaatJon of baUeren." ^OArittitm Watchmtam. 

"AraiT azedlent work upon a Tery Important sat^iecL The author seems to hare 
•todM It iaaU Its baariacn. as preaanted to hie oontemplallon in the saend voinme.''- 

ZoNcIoa £vange!ieal Maffoame, 

« Fine tdant, eonnd laaming, and seiiptnral piety penrade ereiy page. It is impossible 
ttM vohuM aan ranain onraad, orthat U ean be read willMmt produdng great effbets. lb. 
Jenkyn deearres the thanks of the whole body of Christians for a book which wiU gnati|y 
banadt tiia worid and the choreh." — XoiMioa BvangdiMt, 

ANTIOCH I Or, Increase of Moral Power in the Church of Christ By 
Bey. P. Cburch. With an Introductory £s8ay, by Babon Stow. D.D. 
Price 60 cents. 
**Heieli a Tolume which will makeagieaier stir than any didactic work that has been 
Usned for many a day. It is a book of cImc and consecutive thought, and treats of subje^ 
which ai« of the deepest Interest, at the present time, to the churches of this countir. The 
author is foTorably known to the reli^ons public, as an orisinal thinker, andafordUe 
-vriler. His s^le is Ineid and Tlgorous. The Introduction, by Mr. Stow, adds much to 
tha ralua and attractions of the Tolume.* — OkriatUm B^fieetor, 
** By some tibls book will be condemned, by many it will be read with pleaanre, 

inalyces and renders tangible, principles that haTe \ '^' *"■ * 

Jdnetaatly promulgated, and hesitattngly believed 
book, and Judge for themselves." — Baptitt Record. 



analyzes and renders tangible, principles that have been vaguely conceived in many ndnds, 
vdnetantly promulgated, and hesitattngly believed. We advfiie our bnthien to read the 

llAnk. Anil in<1n« fnf tkAmaAlvaM." — — Jlnntimt Jttitvtrni- 



<* It is the work of an original thfaiker, on a subject of great practical I 
ehorch. It is mdetewith suggestions, whleh, in onr view, axe eminent^ 
^deration." — PAt'Io. ChriUian Observer. 



interest to the 
worthy of oon> 

** TUs Is a philosophical essay, denoting depth of thinking and greet originality. . He 
does not doubt, but asserth and carries atong the matter with his argument until the dlflhg^- 
ence of opinion with wMch the reader started with the writer is forgotten by the fbrmcr, 
in admiration of the warmth and truthfulness of the latter.** — PhU, U. S. Oazette. 

THE IMITATION OF OHRI8T, By Thomas a Kemms. With 
an Introductory Essay, by T. Chalmers. D.D. A new and improved 
edition. Edited by U. Malcom, D.D. Price 88 cents. 

*«* ** This work has for three hundred years, been esteemed one of the beet ptmetfeal books 
In existence, and has gone through a vast number of editions, not only in the ori|^bMl 
Lattn, but in every language of Europe. Or. Payson, of Portland, thus warmly reeom- 

* If you have not seen Thomas a Kempls, I beg you to procure it For spirituality and 
weanedness from the world, I know c/ nothing equal to it.** 

*,«« That Ae benefit of tiie woric may be nnlvenally «n}oyad, the ttaariation of Payne^ 
which best agrees with the original, has been wvised by Mr. Maleom, and adapted to 
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HOW TO BE A LADY; A Book for GirU, containing useful hints on 
the formation of cliaracter. FifUi Thonsand. Price 60 cents. 

** Having daughters of hti own, and haTing been manr jfn emplojad in wxitfnc te 
tbajoangt he hopes to be able to offer some good advice, in the following pages, in an en- 
tertaining way, Ibr ^1s or misses, between the aces of eight and fifteen, ma objeet b, to 
Msist them in forming their characters upon the best model i that thej may become w«Q- 
bced, intelligent, refined, and goodj and then they will be real todies, in the highest sense.** 

iV^^ooe. 

** We notice these two books together, not merely, beoanse they are by the same aathdr, 
•ad contemplate the same general end, but because they are, to some extent, identieal. 
^they are both full of wholesome and judicious counsels, which are well fitted to preserv* 
ti&e young from the numberless evils to which they are exposed, and to mould them to 
virtue and usefulness. The style is simple and perspicuous ; and there is a directness and 
cainestness pervading the whole, whieh, one would suppose, most seem* ibr it a ready ■ 
*ecess to the youthful mind and heart"— ^bany Jrfiu, 

HOW TO BE A MAN; A Book for Boys, containing useftil hints on 
the formation of Character. Fifth Thonsand. Price 50 cents. 

**My design in writtng has been to contribute something towards forming tlw ehsOMlBr 
«r those who are to be our Aiture electors, legislators, ffovemors, judges, ministers, lawjwf^ 
and physicians, — after the best model ; and, from the kind reception of my former a tt e m p Si 
to b^eflt American youth, I trust the/ will give a candid hearing to the hints contained ia 
fik« following pages. It is intended for bovs — or, if you please, for t/otmg gentlemen, in 
early youth, flrom eight or ten to fifteen or sucteen years of age." — Pr^ace. 

** Two deliriltftil volumes by the Bev. Harvey Neweixnb. lliese are written by an Inlal- ' 
ligent Christian /otAer. They contain wise and important counsels and cautions, adiHP^ed 
to the young, and made entertaining by the interesting style and illustradons by the av- 
Ihor. They are fine mirron, in which are reflected the promiftenk llneameBte of the CAtCh 
ffcm ifotatg oetUleman and ifotatg lady. The execution of the works is of the fitst order, and 
the boolcs will affard elegant and most profitable presents for the yoong." — JmericoH FvlpU, 

ANEODOTE8 FOR BOYS ; Entertaining Anecdotes and KanatlTW, 
illostratiTe of principles and character. Price- 42 cents. 

** Nothing has a greater Interest for a yonttiftil mind than a well-ttM •fo'T* sad ao 
Wtedl am of eonveymg moral instructions so attractive or so succeasfyiL The inllnetteaor 
an such stories Is for more powerful when the child is assured that they are true. T%» 
book before us is conducted upon these ideas. It is made up of a series of anecdotes, every 
one of which inculcates some excellent moral lesson. We cannot too highly approve of nit 
bo(A, or too strongly recommend it to parents.**— Weatem OnMnent^ Bta^nort. 

ANEOD0TE8 FOR QIRL8 ; Entertaining Anecdotes and NamtiTM, • 
illustrative of principles and character. Price 42 cents. 

** There is a charm about these two beaatiful volumes not to be mlstakm. They mt • 
deeply interesting and Instructive, without being fictitious. The anecdotes are maaj% 
short, and spirited, with a moral drawn from each, somewhat after the manner of Todd t and 
^ vottth ean read them without finding something therein adapted to every age, eonditiQUf 
and duty of life. We commend it to families and schools.** — Albany SpecUxtor. \ 

■* No fictitious narratives have been introduced. The anecdotes are drawn flrom a great 
^■ff e^ of sources, and have many important appUcations to the temptations and danfop 
to which the youne are specially exposed. Like all the publications which have proceroed ' 
from Mx. Newcomb's prolific pen, these volumes are highlv, and in the best sense. utHHi^ 
rian. He desires to instruct rather than to dazzle ; to Infuse correct principles into tha 
minds and the hearts of the young, than cater to a depraved appetite for romantic excitemanl 
We cordially commend these volumes to all parents and children." - CAriatian AlUcmoe, 

CHRISTIANITY DEMONSTRATED in four distinct and indepea 
dent series of proofs ; with an ejcplanation of the Types and Prophecien 
ponceming the Messiahs Price 75 cents. 

The object of the writer has been to classify and condense the evidence, tiiat the vhole 
^rce of each particular kind might be seen at one view. He has also dmed to imder tt» 
work jwocficoZ, so as to have it a book to be recul as well as stiKiied. The Types and Propha- 
lltoftoalBh an Important speeiefl of «vid«nc»» and v il«ll la int|rsetloB 190B «ha vi^ - 
•TBalvalkm. 
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9MJU AK9 uMOfOM^n nmuokxiomu 

OAILY MANNA for CbristUn Pilgrims. Containing a text of Scr^ 
tare for each daj in the year, with an analysis of Its contents, and a 
¥ttM of poetry. By Rev. Babov Stow. 

i Bwfcet nm oTa kook. and AiU of ctni* from the mine that jUUm Am puiit aaA 



THE ATTRACTIONS OF HEAVEN. Edited by Bey. H. A. 
Qbaym. 

THE YOUNQ COMMUNICANT. An Aid to the Right Undeistuidiiic 
•nd Bpiritaal Impioyement of the Lord's Sapper. 

THE ACTIVE CHRISTIAN. From the Writings of JohhHabbiBjD.D. 

THE BIBLE AND THE CLOSET: Or, how we may read the 
Scriptures with the most spiritual profit By T. Watson. And Secret 
Prayer suecessftilly maaageo. By S. Lbb. Edited by Bey. J. 0. Ghooles. 

THE MARRIAGE RINQp or how to make Home Happy. From Hm 
vritings of J. A. Jam ks. 

««1tif«pi«el<raama«w«ik,e«leiil»l«d aUketo Imprort ilM monb and proowle Ike 
ftipplnaM of tlie domesCle hearth." ~ &niM«ni WMg. 

LYRIC OEMS. A GoUeotion of Ori|^nal and Seleot Saoi«d PoetiT. 
Edited by Key. S. F. Smith. 
•Ik te approMlatebr Mined " GemZ—nottheleaat bdUiaBt of whieh an Om eeuMtadoai 



THE CASKET OF JEWELS, for Ton^ Christians. By Jambs, 
Spwabds, and Hambis. 

THE CYPRESS WREATH. A Book of Consolation for thoee who 
Monni. Edited by Bey. B. W. Obuwou>. 

<* TUa If a moat baaotlftil asd Jndlctooa selection of proie and poetiyi tnm flie meat po^ 
Vkr eaOwn, intarapened with edeet paitagee firoHi Sciiptuie.** 

THE MOURNER'S CHAPLET. An o£brme of Sympathy for BeieaT> 
ed Friends. Selected from American Poets. Edited by Johjt Ekesk. 

THE FAMILY CIRCLE. Its Affections and Pleasures. Edited by H. 
A. GRAyBS. 

THE FAMILY ALTAR. Or the IXnty, Benefits, and Mode of Con* 
dncting Family Worship. 

Aifli of Ae above, putt^ m neat hoxee. an^ forming a beauHM "Jftrfaisrn 
Library'' in 12 VoUimea. Price, $8.76. 

THE SILENT COMFORTER. A Companion for the Sick Boom, by 
lln. Louisa Patson Hopkins. 

0;^ (Hh/tr volumes are in preparation and wiU toon be itsaed 

DOUBLE MINIATURES. Price 60 Cents Each. 

THE WEDDING QtFT| Or the Duties and Pleasnres of Domestie Liib. 
Containing the Marriage Ring and the Family Circle, in one Volume. 

THE YOUNQ CHRISTIAN'S GUIDE to the Doctrines and Duties of 
a Belidous Life. Containing the Casket of Jewels and the Actiyi 
Christian. In one yolume. 

THE MOURNER COMFORTED. Containing the Cypress WrMl^ 
sad the Moumer*s Chaplet, in One Volume. 
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VALUABLE WORKS 

BECBNTLT PUBLISHED BT 

GOULD, KENDALL AND LINCOLN, 

BOSTON. 



TIB PRINCIPLES OF ZO'dLOST; 

ToQchifig the Stractnre, Derelopment, Distribntion, and Natnnl A^ 
lungement of the Races of Animals, living and extinct; with namerottB 
Hlostrations. For the ase of Schools and Colleges. Part L^CoiC- 
PARATiTB Fhtsiolooy. Bj Loiub Agassis and Angnstiis A. Go«ld. 
1 2mo. Cloth. Price $ 1 .00. 

tt^This work has been already introdnced ,into several Collcfpei, 
Academies and High Schools^ and is highly commended by the preu 
thronghont the country. It is re-printed in London and has been re- 
ceived there with much favor. 
jlVom Oeorgt B. EmerMm, Esq , CkidniUM i^tke Bo9to% Sekod C&mmiUee Ml B p» > > . 

** I have read witb tbe greatest satisfkction the volume on the priticiplea of Z(H 
ology. It is such a book as might be expected from the eminent ability of the au- 
thors. Professor Agassiz and Dr. Ciould. So fkr as I know it is the most compM^ 
tensive and philosophical elementary treatise on the sutyects of which it treati, 
which has yet appeared. 

** It is well adapted to the purnose of being used as a text-book in schools, and 
I shall employ it in preference i6 any other in my own School, whenever 1 have 
a class in the elements of Natural History, and I can strongly recommend it to 
Qtlier teachers.** 

iiVwM O*otge P. FUhett Esf., ^the Oaaaieai ami EngUth High ScAmI, #F«f«Mftr. 
** I consider it admirably adapted to supply a want in our Academies and higher 
Institutions. It presents, calmly and systematically, the elementary principles of 
the most interesting departments of Natural Science, and by the simplicity of Iti 
style and Ihmlliarity of its illustrations, is well adapted to the American student.*' 

From Prof, James Hallt Mkmy, 
" lliis work has been expected with great interest. It is not simply h system 
b^ which we are taught the classification of Animals, but it is really what it prt>- 
foflses to be. the * Pnnei|rfe8 of Zoologv,' carrying us on step by step, from tiM 
■impleBt truths to the comprehension or that mfinite (rtan which the Author 4f 
Nature has established. * • * This book places us in possession of information half 
a century in advance of all our elementary works on this subject. * * * No work 
6f the same dimensions has ever appeared in the English language, eootaining io 
much new and valuable information on the subject of which it treats.'* 

MAN: 

His CoNSTiTUTioir akd Piumititb Condition. 

Contributions to Theological Science, by John Harris, D. D. 

With a Likeness of the Author. 

By the same author — Second thousand^ 

THE PRE-ADAMITE EARTH. 
Bemg the first volume of Contributions to Theological Scieneft. 

**Hi8 copions and beautiful illustrations of the successive laws of the 
Divine Manifestation have yielded us inexpressible delight." — Lntchn 
Eclectic Remew. 

New Volumes of Chambers* Library for Young People, 

ALFRED IN INDIA. MORAL COURAGE. CLEVER BOYS. 
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MQBBRH FKENCH LITBRATUKE; 

Bt L. Raymond Db VsRicoim; Edited by W. S. Chabs. 
I2mo. Price $1.25. 

" Thl> is one of the mcwt readaUe. Interesting, and profitable books of the kind 
which we ever perused, and cannot fail to please, while it imparts the most valua- 
Ma information to the intelligent reader. Too little has been generally known of 
the literary characters of France, and but few persons are aware of their direct and 
powerful agency in the mighty events whirh have convulsed that nation at differ- 
ent periods, during the last sixty years. This work, we believe, is the only me- 
4kum in our language, throngh which the reader can obtain so ample, accurate, 
and critical a knowledge of the literature of France and of its influence on her 
civil interests by its intimate relation to her politics. The notes by the editor, 
f<nin a rich addition to the work.** — Portsmouth JourrutU 

** There is no other work, which gives anything like as complete a view of tbe 
authors most worthy to be known, who have flourished in the last fifty years. The 
author has enjoyed admirable advantages for making the English and Americana 
acquainted with the better class of writers among his countrymen. It will be 
foimd rich and valuable in the several departments embraced, viz. Philoeonfa^, 
Political Tendencies, Criticism, History, Romance. The Drama, and Poetry. Tfle 
notes of the American editor, — a fine scholar, resident in France for the last few. 
years.— give just that kind of additional information which we now most desire. 
The brilliant hues of the changing panorama are thus made to pass before our 
mind with such aids for separating them, and distinguishing their beauty, as caii- 
aot fail deeply to interest us.*'— JVev Bedford Mercury, 

THE FRENCH KETOLUTIONS, 

In 1789, 1830, AWD 1848, iw threb Volumes. By T. W. Rbdhbad. 
Price 75 cents per volume. 

This work, which has been in preparation during the last two years, 
it was originally intended, shoula be confined to a history of the deeply 
interesting period from 1789 till the fall of Napoleon, in 1815 ; but re- 
cent events have rendered it desirable to extend the narrative till the prer 
9aa time. The work will therefore comprehend an account of the first 
Reyolntion in France* the Consulate, the Empire, the Restoration, the 
Revolution of 1830, the Reign of Louis Philippe, and the Revolutionary 
Movements in t848— the whole drawn from original sources, and adapt- 
ed to popular reading. 

** The author appears to have prepfured himself for his task by a carefbl exami- 
nation of the best authorities— the writings of the actors in these various scenes ; 
and he has given the results of his examination in a style attractive for simplicity, 
directness and purity. It is the most comprehensive and valuable work on the 
subject that the general reader can txkA."— American TraveUer, 

WAYLAND'S UNIVERSITY SERMONS. 

Recently delivered in the Chapel of Brown University on many of the 
Moral and Religious topics of the day. 12mo. Cloth. Price $1,00. 

*< Few sermons contain so much carefully arranged thought as these by Dr. 
Wayland. The thorough logician is apparent throughout the volaiBe, and there 
is a classic purity in tlie diction unsurpassed by any writer and equalled by voiy 
few. Knowing the autlior's rigid adherence to fixed principles, as the only 
safe guide to right conclusions, the intelligent Christian will turn with deep in- 
terest to the two last sermons."— JV«ie York Commercial Advertiser, 

** They are the careful pruductions of a matured and powerful intellect, and 
were addressed to a tbinlKing and well-informed audience, and ace especl^lty 
adapted for the educated and thoughtful man." — C/kmttan jStUUuue, 
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TH£ CHURCH IN ElRNESfj 

Bt John Akoell Jambs. 
ISmo. Cloth. Price 50 cents. 

** We are glad to see that this subject has arrested the pen of Mr. James. We 
Weleome and commend it. Let it be scattered like autumn leaves. We believe 
its perusal will do much to impress a conviction of the high mission "f the Chris* 
tian, and much to arouse the Christian to fulfil it. The reader will feel that he i« 
called into the Church of Christ, not to enjoy only, but to labor, and that his Mas- 
ter's business is not a business to be approached with an indifferent heart or a fee- 
ble hand^'-^Y. F. Reeanier. 

** We rejoice that this wwk has been republished in this country, and we can- 
not too strongly commend it to the serious perusal of the churches of every name." 
— Ckristian AUianae, 

" Its arguments and appeals are well adapted to rouse to action, and the times 
call for such a book, which we trust will be universally read."— JV* F. Ohaervw, 

'* Mr. James' writings all have one object, to do execution. He writes under 
the impulse— Do something, du it. He stadies not to be a profound or learned, 
but a practical writer. He aims to raise the standard of piety, holiness in the heart 
and holiness of life. The influence which this work will exert on the divreh 
most be highly salutary."— AwCon lUeordtr, 

THE PERSON AND WORK OF CHRIST, 

Bt Ebnbst Sabtobius, D. D. Translated bt O. S. Stbarvs, A. M. 

18mo. Cloth. 42 cts. 

Fnm the JVsw York Observer. 

" A work of much ability, and presenting th^ argumimt in a style that will be 

new to most American readers, it will deservedly attract attention." 

Frem the Ckriatian Index, 
** Whether we consider the importance of the subiects discvssed, or the per* 
splcuous exhibition of truth in the volume before as, the chaste and elegant style 
used, or the devout spirit of the author, we cannot but desire that the work may 
meet with an extensive circulioion." 



PROVERBS FOR THE PEOPLE; 

on, 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF PRACTICAL GODLINESS DRAWN FROM THE 

BOOK OF WISDOM. 

BY E. L. MAGOON, 

AUTHOB OV "the ORATOBS OF THE AMEBICAK BEYOLUTIOK.*' 

Price 90 cents. 
CONTENTS.— Chap. I. Introductory : or. The Wise Preacher. II. Captions- 
ness 'f or. The Censorious Man. III. Kindness ; or, The Hero who best Con- 
quers. IV. Sobriety; or. The Glory of Young Men. V. Frugality; or. The 
Beauty of Old Age. VL Temptation ; or. The Simpleton Snared. VII. Integri- 
^ ; or, The Tradesman Prospered. VIII. Extravagance ; or. The Spendthrift 
Disgraced. IX. Vanity ; or. The Decorated Fool. X. Pride ; or. The Scorner 
Scorned. XI. Idleness; or. The Slothful Self-Murderer. XII. Industry; (m-. 
The Diligent made Rich. XIII. Perseverance ; or, The Invincible Champion. 
XIV. Perseverance j Continued. XV Sincerity ; or. The Irrisistible Persuader. 
XVI. Falsehood ; or. The Dissembler Accused. XVIL Deceit ; or, The Knave 
Unmasked. XVIII. Flattery ; or, The Lurking Foe. 

" The author has, in the mo&t novel and strikingly popular manner, discussed 
llie principles of christian morality. The book cannot fail to arrest and fix the 
reader's atte ntion . "— Christian World* 

" He has shown in this volume much ability in transmitting the ore and bnllitMi 
of other climes and ages into the valuable results of his own labors. There is a 
freshness about the work which is very agreeable."— CAmtion ^Uianee, 
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BBOBXTLT PVBI.ItHBO« 

THE SOCIAiTpSALMIST; 

A new Selection of Hynm for Conference Meetings and Family Wor- 
ehip, by Baion Stow and S. F. bmith. 

Qi^Thts selection has been in preparation nearly five years. It has 
been the aim of the ediiors to supply a work uf not only elevated poetic 
and moaicai merit, but of tme derotiunal spirit, embrnt-ing, with many 
new hymns, all those which have been long tarailtar in the Conference 
meeting, and hallowed by early association uf home and social prayer. 

The work contains three hundred and fifty hjrmns, besides a nnm- 
of Doxoiogies of varioos metres, on good, clear type, strongly bound 
in sheep, 8mo. siae. 

illker the pobUeation of tb» PaalmiaC, the editors found in their possession a 
eoaaldenMe number uf hymns, coneeented in the affections of Cbristiatis, and 
wUeh Ihe limiis preeerihed to then n e ceis ni Uy excluded. There were also hymns, 
h>— thinf a piona spirit, and dear to many of the people of Gad,->thottgh ot a less 
itsyalud eharader, yet not paiticolarly objectioBable,~which a was deemed ex- 
padieal lo adma in that work. These eumposiuons were immediaiely coliected 
together, and combued with other Auniliar and exoelient hymns, marked by a 
pure taste and correct sentiment and expression. Uuriug the last five years, the • 
■election has been often revised, and additions made to it of such pieces as have 
seemed adapted to its design. 

TlM work ttottlains 350 Uymas, besides, Doxologies ia varioos metres, not nun- 
bered in the iisu of hyuins. They are the productions of 184 differeut authors: 
115 are by Watts, 18 by Steele. 17 by Doddridge, 14 by Newton, 9 by Wesley, 5 
each by Cowper, FawceU, Kelly, and tSmith, 4 each by Ueber lieddome, Stennetl 
and Toplady, and others by feiwam, Jiontgumery, Hart, Dwight, Barbauid, Hyde, 
Eeed, Ueginbotham, Grant, Cunnicli, Oliver, £dmesston, Keun, De Flueiy, a»cott, 
Dobell, Kames, Fitt, Noel, Medley, CoUon, Eayland, WiUiaina, Boden, Cutttell, 
Ijofan, Conder, Dollyer, Milman, Kirhham, White, Collins, Aubinson, Duncan, 
fltowell, Cobin, Kiovibury, Thornby, Alien, Qrigg, 4te. There is a large variety 
«f every descnpiion of meter, emhracmg Si Iioug, 119 Common, 54 ;dhoit, and 94 
«f variotts peculiar metres. 

It was first contemplated having Miuie in the volarae, but on consultation and 
reflection it was deemed unadvisable, as it must necessarily add to the size and 
expense of the boolc, and music not familiar enough to sing in social worship witi^ 
•at notes is of litUe avail, and is seldom used by those even acquainted with 
music, and most of those who usually sing in the conference meeting are entirely 
unacquainted with the rudiments of music, and, consequently, are in noway ben- 
aOlted by this edition. 

The work contains three valuable Indexes, an Index of First Lines, a General 
Index, and a very full Particular Index of Subjects. 

The type, and size of the page, are the same as the ISmo. or pew size of the 
Psalmist. It is prmted on good paper, and strongly bound in sheep, and is afford- 
ed at the very low price of ttDeiiiifJIve untsper copy^ and $SlfiO per dozen. 

h^f-Copies for examination furnished clergymen gratis, on application to the 
paSushers. 

DAILY DUTIES, containing the "Bible and the Closet'* and the 

^'ifamily Altar," in one volume. Cloth, gilt edged. 50 cents. 
THE CHRISTIAN'S PRIVATE COMPANION, containing the 

^* Daily Manna" and the "Young Commanicant," in one volame. 

Cloth, gilt edges. 50 cents. 
CONSOLATION FOR THE AFFLICTED, containing the " Silent 

Comforter" and the " Attractions of Heaven." Clotli, gilt edges. 50 cts. 
GOLDEN GEMSi for the Christian. Selected from the writings of 

the Rev. John Flavel, with a Memoir of the Author, by Rev. Jot>ei»h 

Banvard. Cloth, gilt edges. 31 cents. 
THE CHURCH MEMBERS' HAND BOOK, a plain Guide to the 

Doctrines and Practice of Baptist Churches. By Rev. Wm. Crowell, 

Author of the " Church Members' Manual." In press. 
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the Library on or before the last date 
stamped below. 
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time. 
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